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RE PORT. 
The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed 


to inquire into the operation and effect 
of the several Acts for erecting Docks, 
and otherwise improving the Port of 
London, so far as relates to the GavuGine 
of Wine, and other gaugeable Commo- 
dities, imported into the said Port; and 
to report the same, with their observa- 
tions thereupon, together with the Mr- 
nutes of the EXyivence taken before 
Them, from time to time, to the House; 
and to whom the Petitions of several 
Directors of the Londoa Dock Company ; 
of the Coart of Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London ; of several Directors 
of the West India Dock Company ; of se- 
veral Merchants and Importers of and 
Dealers in Wines, Spirits, Oils, and 
other guageable Liquors; of several 
Merchants trading to The West India 
Colonies, and Importers of Rum at the 
Port of London; of several Importers of 
and Dealers in Wines and Spirits in 
London : aud of several Merchauts trad- 
ing to The West India Colonies, aud 
Importers of Rum at the Port of Londun, 
were referred ; Have examined se- 
veral Witnesses; and directed the Mt 
nutes of the Evidence taken before them 
to be laid before the House. 


Housewives, when in-a kind 
of—serio-joceso humour—as it, were— 
half laughing, half gravely, remind us 
that if is agreed on all hands, ‘* good 
eating deserves good drinking.” ‘Now, 
that John Bull duly appreciates good eat- 

Vou. I. Lit. Pan. New Serics. Feb. 1. 


ing, is known to all who bave the honour 
of his aequaiutance. He likes it for 
self; be hkes it for other folks; he is 
no niggard of what he offers; and he 
crowns his enjoyment with the proverb 
derived from his ancestors, 

It is merry in the hall 

When beards wag all. 


True it is, that his country furnishes him 
with plenty for his board; yet some 
among his family seck perverse gratifica- 
tion in foreign articles, turtle and 

bat our respect for the faculty restrains 
us from finishing the period, 

Time was, when turtle aud were 
unknown among us; when the solids of 
our ancestors drew nerve and muscle 
from the beef of their own pastures, 
Then, too, their own soil yielded them 
beverage ;—that heartening burley-wine, 
for which the island was famous from 
the earliest ages : the bragget, and the 
mead of the ancient Britons; that joy 
of the Bards, and of all whe in their 
turn, drank—and listened to their song: 

Fill with Meap the Hirlas high! 

Nor let a soul this day be dry: 

Tie hall resounds! the triemph rings! 

And every Bard the conflict sings :—= 

Themes of glory, Uicmes of praise !— 

Nor was this taste soon relinquished ; 
for Queen Elizabeth bad a large qitan- 
tity of hydromel, metheglin, or miéad, 
annually imported from Wales, for her 
own use. Cas we wonder the Vitgin 
Queen was a heroine ? or that to the pre- 
sent moment ber reign ia celebrated as 
the golden days of old Eugland, under 
Queen Bess ? 

It was a stranger who introduced the 


Wassell ; and the beguiling fuir who 


‘dazzled the British Prince.“ whem she 
presented him a cup of spiced wine, 
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will never be forgot; her very words 
echo from age to age :---‘* Hlaford 
Cyning, waes heal !”’—He answered, 
“© Drinc heal!’ Her action changed 
the fate of the island, while it subdued 
the soul of the British Sovereign : 


With love and wine at once opprest, 
The mighty Monarch sunk upon her breast : 


—or, inthe rougher measures of Robert 
of Glocester,* Vortigern took Rowena, 
and 


Kustehire and sitte hire adoune and glad dronk 
hire heil; 
An} that was in this land the verst ‘ was-hail,’ 
As in language of Saxony tht we might evere 
invite, 
And so well he paieth the folk about, that he is 
not yet vorgiie. 
Hence the Wassel-bow], filled with the 
spicy nut-brown ale; the favourite li- 
quor of the Saxons, and long the theme 
of glory among Thanes and Eorls. 
The Normans broucht with them their 
relish for wines; and they not only raised 
the luscious berry-bearing grape in this 


* This story is better told, perhaps, by 
Robert of Brunne, who, in trauslating this 
part of Geoitrey of Monmouth, has pre- 
served a curious addition to it. He states, 
that Vortigern, not comprehending the 
words of Rowena, demanded their mean- 
iwg from one of his Britons, who iinme- 
diately explained to him the Saxou custom 
as fullows :— 

“ This es ther custom and ther gest, 
Whan thei are at the ale or fest, 

Hk man that lovis qware him think, 
Salle say Wosseille, and to him drink. 
He that bidis sallesay, Wassaile ; 
The tother salle say again, Drink haitlle. 
That says Wosseil/e drinkis of the cop, 
Kissand his felaw he gives it up ; 
Drinheille, he sais, and drinks thereof, 
Kiassnd him in bourd and skof. 

The king said as the knight gan ken 
Drinkheille, smiland on Rouewen, 
Rouwen drank as hire list, 

And gave the king, sine him kist. 
There was the first wassaille in dede 
And that first of fame yede 

Of that wassaille men told grete tale, 
And wassaille whan thei were at ale 
And drinkheille to tham that drank 
Thus was wassaille tane to thank.” 


country, of which many places retaining 
the name of vineyards, are wituess,. but 
theyimportedaniple supplies from abroad; 
and deeply they drank of the powerful 
potation, The liberal commended it to 
their guests, the year through ; on fes- 
tivities, abd especially at Christmas, it 
flewed in the halls of the most frugal : 
for so says the old sone, the Anglo. 
Norman caro] of the thirteenth century ; 


NOEL beyt bien |i via Engleis 

E li Gascoin et li Franceys, 
EPAngevin: 

Noet fait beivie sun veisin, 

Si quil se dort, le chief enclin, 
Sevent le jor. * 

The fashion descended---or rather ex- 
tended, as all fashions deseend---or rather 
extend, from the higher ranks to the 
public at large ; and the consumption of 
this liquor became so general, that a 
“ Jamentably complaining” Act of Par- 
liament, on the part of the “ humble 
Commons”? of the Realm, shewed to 
‘the King our Sovereign Lord,” the 
hapless condition to which his lieges 
were reduced: they could get neither 
full measure, nor a full supply, for love 
nor money: their butts were ‘ sore 
abregged and minished;” and the price 
was raised from s. or lili. s. iv.d. 
at the most, and two third parts paid in 
woollen cloth,” to “* eight marks a butt, 
redy movey, and no cloth, to the great 
enriching of theymself (the merchant 
stranger) and great deceite, loss, hurt 
and damage of you Sovereign Lord, and 
of all your Commons.” What * erafti- 
ness !"’ what “ subtelty ! on the part of 
these strangers, toward the said most 
Jamentably complaining, and heartily 
vexed, John Bull. 

The whole of this case is so deeply 
imbued with melancholy, that we cannot 
deny our readers the pleasure of sympa- 
thizing with the sufferings of their--- 
great---great---great grandfathers, in 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 682. 
CuristMAs drinks deep ‘of English wine, 
Gascoign and Claret, rich and fine, 

With Anjou gay : 


CurisTMAs supplies his neighbour's bowl, 
Until he sleep, and uods his jowl, 
Oft in a day. 
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the first year of King Richard the Third, 
of crook-back memory. 


1 Richard 1M, Cap. 19: The contents of 
Vessels of Wine, and Oil, which may not 
be sold till guayed. 

“To the King our Sovereign Lord, 
shewen unto your Highness, lamentably 
complaining your humble Commens of 
this your present Parliament, assembled in 
the name of themself and of all your other 
humble Comons of this your honourable 
realm, That whereas butts of wine called 
Malmsey, were wont in great plenty to be 
brought into this your said realm to be sold 
before the twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
years of the reign of Henry the Sixth, late 
in deed and not of right King of Eng- 
Jand, and also in the same years, and then 
divers of butts held in measure seven score 
gallons a-piece, aud divers held six score 
twelve gallons a-piece, and the least of 
them held six score six gallous a-piece ; 
and then a man might bye and have of 
the Merchauts stranger seller of the said 
malmseys, by mean of the said plenty of 
them, for}. s. or liii. s. iv. d. at the mosta 
battof such wine, he taking for his payment 
thereof two parts in woollen cloth wrought 
in this your said realm, and the third pa 
in redy money. It is so, Sovereign Lord, 
that by thesubtel and crafty means of such 
persons, strangers as have the sale of such 
wines, the which have been made deni- 
zeus within this your suid realm, have cau- 
sed the butts of malmseys latewards brought 
into this your said realm to be sold, for to 
be sore abregged and minished of the said 
measure so largely, that a butt of their 
‘mahuseys at this day seantly holden in 
measure five score eight gallons, and be- 
sides that they knowing, as it seemeth, 
what quantity of such wine may serve year- 
ly to be sold within this your seid realm, 
where they were wont to bring hether 
yearly great quantity and plenteously of 
such wine to be sold after the prices afore- 
said, of their craftiness use to bring no 
more hider now in late dayes, but only as 
wolle scautily serve this realm a year, 
wherethrugh they have enhansed the price 
of the same wines to eight marks a butt 
redy money, and no cloth, to the great en- 
rishing of theymself, and great deceite, 
loss, hurt and damage of you Sovereigu 
Lord, and of all your Commons of this your 
said realm, in consideration of which 
hurts and damages aforesaid, and for the 
reformation of the same, please it your 
Highness of your moost bounteous and 
benign grace, by the advice and assent of 
your Lords Spirituai and Temporal, and 
of your Commons, in this your present 
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Parliament, assembled, for to ordain, enact 
and establish in this your preseut Parlia- 
meut, and by authority of the same ;— 
our said Sovereign Lord the King, by the 
advice and assent of the said Lords Spiri- 
tual and ‘Temporal, and at the supplication 
of the said Commons in the said Parlia- 
ment assembled; and by authority of the 
same, hath ordained, established and enac- 
ted, that no manner merchant or other per- 
son whatsoever he be, from the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel next com- 
ing, shall bring nor cause to be brought 
into this realm, any butt of malmsey to be 
sold, unless it do contain in measure at 
the least the said old measure of at cxxvi 
gallons: (3.) Nor no vessels with any 
manner of wines whoever they be, or of 
what country they be, nor no manner of ves- 
sels of oil, unless the same vessels of wine or 
oil do contain and hold the measure and as- 
sise following, that is to say every tan to 
contain twelve score and twelve gallons, 
and every pipe to contain six score and 
six gallons, every tertian to contain four 
score and four gallous, and every hogshead 
to contain sixty-three gallons, and every 
barrel to contain thirty-one gallons and 
an half, and every rundilet tocontain eigh- 
teen gallons, and an half, according to the 
old assise and measure of the same vessels 
used in this realm: (4.) And that all the 
vessels of wine and oil brought into this 
realm after the said feast, to be sold, shall 
not be put to sale after the same feast, till 
they be well and truly gauged by the King’s 
gauger or his sufficient deputy, upon pain 
to forfeit to the King ail the said wines and 
oils sold contrary to this present ordinance, 
or else the value of the same: (5.) And in 
case that any person, of what country that 
he be, from henceforth do sell to any of the 
King’s liege people for any certain price 
assigned, any butt, tun, pipe, tertian, 
hogshead, barrel or rundlet of any manner 
wine or oil lacking any thing of the said 
assise or measure, that the seller shall allow 
or rebate of the same price to the buyer of 
such wine or oil, as much money as such 
lacking after the rate shall amount to, 
upon pain to forfeit to our Sovereiga Lord 
the King, the value of all the wine and 
oil so sold contrary to this present ordinance : 
(6.) Any privy covenant or contract made 
or to be made betwixt the buyer and the 
seller contrary to this ordinance iu any 
manner notwithstanding.” 

If ever condolence were due to the 
miserable, it cannot be withheld by the 
tender-hearted from the sufferers under 
this calamity ; and greatly is it to be 
wished, perhaps somewhat more than it 
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is to be hoped, or expected, that from 
and after the date hereinbefore men- 
tioned, that is to say, the feast of Saint Mi- 
chael the Archangel, A. D. 1483 or 4, no 
malmsey were imported in tunnes deficient 
of measure, nor any reluctance mauifest 
amovug the ‘‘ merchants stranger, sellers 
of the said malinsey, to take in payment 
two-thirds of the value in woollen cloth 
wrought withinthe realm.” Subsequent 
Acts of Parliament do not allow us to 
persuade ourselves that deceptions and 
evasions, though forbidden, were sup- 
pressed ; or that what are now ternied 
* game casks,’’ were then entirely un- 
known to the art of the cooper, or the 
practice of the dealer. In fact, our 
readers have seen* that complaints were 
made not only against the importers of 
wine, but against the brewers of ale and 
beer in those days, although they dealt 
in a humbler article,---that they did not 
fill their vessels ; and that the purchasers 
who trusted to their honesty “ had gret 
losse ; and also the ale and byere have 
‘palled, and were nought.”—-———! ! ! 
These practices, we fear, were trans- 
mitted with the trade; and honest Sir 
John Falstaff was but too well informed, 
when be complained of ‘ dime in his 
sack, too ;”’—of the villainous infirmities 
of his lying-given age, and of the sear- 
city of good men and true; reduced to 
the pitiful number of three for all Eng- 
land, “* one of whom was poor, and grow- 
ing old,”"—** Let me see thee /ime aud 
froth!” says Mine Host of the Garter 
to his newly-entered tapster :—and this, 
notwithstanding all the laws and regu- 
lations enacted and set forth by statute 
to the contrary. Couduct so egregious 
demanded the appointment of proper 
officers; and proper officers the King’s 
Grace was pleased to appoint. Quantiiy 
was in his power, though qguadity eluded 
his authority ; and if the buti, and the 
tunn, and the hogshead, did nut contain 
the quantity due, as by law established, 
deduction from the payment was the 
necessary consequence. Hence, the im- 
portance of the oitice of gauger, or gaw- 
ger, and hence the * gawge-penny”’ that 
he claimed as his fee. It was nothing 
more than just, that when the Wwoollens 


“* Vide Arnold’s Chronicle, Lit. Pan. 
vol, p. 38. 


of England were delivered by measure, 
and were Open to re-measurement, if 
such nicety should be thought necessary, 
to ascertain their contents in length and 
breadth, that the received re- 
turn should be verified, as to the depth 
of the liquor they coucained ; since the 
whole atlair was, ia fact, a. simple 
barter of clothiag against. drinking. 
Aud this is, after all, the essence of 
commerce, by whatever medium com- 
mercial transactions be facilitated, 

The hisfory of the case before us, 
shews, that King Edward. the Foarth, 
having borrowed money of the Cjty of 
London, to the amount of upwards of 
twelve thousands of pounds sterling, 
found himself unable to repay the same, 
—for which, perhaps, he could find but 
too many preeedeuts among the kings 
his predecessors ; and in which his ex- 
ample has been bat too closely followed, 
by thase whose revennes were apparent- 
ly much superior in numerical value to 
his. Be that as it may, in liquidation 
of his debt, King Edward transferred the 
office of gauger for the Pert of London, 
to the Corporation of London, and their 
snecessors for ever, represented by the 
Mayor, &c. for the time being; and 
their officer, thus appointed, measured 
every vessel of good liquor that presented 
itself on the quays appertaining to the 
port. 

We are not aware that any interrup- 
tiow, beyond that of occasional seizure, 
and the consequent vexation, resulted 
from this arrangement, till the estab- 
lishment of the West India Docks, in 
the 59th and 40th of bis. present Me- 
jesty, These Acts are intituled ‘ for 
rendering more commodious and better 
reguiating the Port of London.” But 
the question bas since occurred, whether 
the West India Docks be properly 
** within the Port of London,” 80 
that the city could render its charter, 
derived from King Edward, (confirmed, 
indeed, by subsequent patents from 
Charles 1. October 18, in his fourteenth 
year; and by Charks IL. June 24, in 
his sixteenth year) available to the sup- 
port of its authority within that estab- 
lishment, Two trials in the Courts, one 
at Nisi Prius, the other, at Bar, were 
decided against the City’s jurisdiction 
in the case; the City then applied te 
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the Prince Regent, intreating an exten- 
sion of its powers; and this being re- 
ferred to the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, it was pronounced ** pot com- 
petent to his Majesty, or to any power, 
other than that of the legislature, to 
to make a graut of the office of gauger 
to the Mayor and Citizens of London, as 
required by their petition.” 

Such are the practice! principles of 
the British Constitution! His Majesty's 
power is limited; aud much as he nay 
wish, his wishes must pot prevail agaiust 
right and justice,—against the general 
privileges of his subjects. We are led to 
desire that this were fully understood--- 
by natives, in proof that the sovereignty 
exercised over them is paternal, not arbi- 
trary ; by foreigners, in proof that what 
are termed the liberties of the people, 
are not illusions, though they may not 
happen to have witnessed the effect of 
those limitations by which the Sove- 
reign’s power is bounded. We owe this 
remark to our country, and to its crown, 

Under these circumstances the City 
of London petitioned the Legislature ; 
and the evidence adduced beiore the 
Committee appoiated to take their peti- 
tion into examination, forms the bulk 
of the present Report. The Comunittee 
has furvished ve opinion of its own; 
aud the probability is, that the subject 
will be resumed, and be pashed forward 
with all possible energy—while the op- 
position re-aecting agarust it will be con- 
ducted with the utmost resolution and 
spirit, 

it is of consequetice to the City, be- 
cause privileges once enjoyed by a Cor- 
poration, if abated or defeated, may lead 
toa subversion of others, beside that im- 
mediately concerned ; and thus, in time, 
whatever advantages attcud them may 
be frittered away. On the other hand, itis 
of consequence to the proprietors of tie 
West lndia Docks, aud other establish- 
ments of the hike nature, (the Committee 
of West ludia Merchants, &c.) because 
if onee the right and authority of the 
City of London, to interfere with thei 
property aad business be substantially 
enforced and admitted, it will never be 
withdrawn; and thus an entail, which 
they aflirm is cf no advantage, but on 
the contrary is useless to them, would be 
perpetuated, 


Port of Londen, 

It ought to be remembered further 
that the West India Docks, &e. of the 
metropolis are little other than a kind 
of self-defence against the attractions of 
those at Liverpool, Hull, and other places. 
The facilities these afforded drew much 
of the West India commerce to Liver- 
pool; and we have heard considerable 
merchants declare, that the difference 
between the expences on vessels, &e. in 
the Port of London, and those of the 
same wature in the Port of Liverpool, 
was so greatly in favour of the latier, 
that they could well afford to keep their 
commercial establishment, and even, said 
some, their faunily, out of it. 

This does net wholly depend on Li- 
verpool itself, but is parily the effect of 
that system of inland navigation which 
now intersects almost the whole of the 
island, If Liverpool, or Bristol, &e, 
can send sugars cheaper on acount 
of lesser expences at tbe port of Janding,- 
and consequent on carriage by canal, 
than Londou can furnish the commodity, 
because its port expences, &c. are heavier, 
then will all the neighbouring conuties 
send their orders to Liverpool, &c, and the 
metropolis may find customers where it 
can, The nation suflers nothing by this; 
the consumption is the same; but the 
metropolis suilers, beeause the competi- 
tion in her markets is suspended: aad 
orders given for ove thing, not seldom 
draw orders for other things after them, 

So far, at least, the question is of 
general couceru: and those who cal- 
culate, as all traders ought to do, will 
distinguish its importauce, when con- 
templated on that chlarged scale to which 
it is clearly entitled. 

The nature of the evidence adduced un- 
der this investigation, obliges us, in some 
degree, te follow the course pursued by ine 
Learned Counsel, who appeared in bebulf 
of their clients, respectively, before the 
Committee. The tirst aitempt of tie City’s 
Couusei was to shew the Necessiry of the 
appointment of such a public officer as the 
City Guager, aud the benefits resulting. 

The following is from the evideuce of 
Thomas Groves, Esq. tuspector General 
of Excise for the Imports; he states the 
established order of business. ——~—— 
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Wherever the Excise and Customs had 
occasion to exercise the duties of guaying, 
the City guager used to exercise his. 

Had he exercised it at the sufferance 
wharfs >— Yes, previous to the dock system 
the legal quays were not sufficient for the 
dispatch of the current business, and suffe- 
rance wharfs were necessarily had recourse 
to, for the landing of spirits and wines ; 
and therefore when the Excise and Cus- 
toms went to guage there, the City gauger 
wentalso. 

The Excise go first, the Customs fol- 
jow; then it used to be the practice for 
the City guager; now it isthe Dock gua- 
ger and Merchant guager, since the City 
guager has not been allowed to exercise 
his office. 

State the nature of his employ and 
practice, to the time of his being rejected ? 
—The nature of his employ was to follow 
the Excise and Customs, and in ease of 
their making a mistake, it was his duty to 
correct them. He also used to act between 
the buyer and seller; the merchant-im- 
porter used to cut a mark upon the cask, 
denoting the quantity, and by that mark 
the merchant-importer sold aud the buyer 
purchased, 

Upon those occasions when he acted 
with the Excise and Custom House Offi- 
cers, was his only mark put upon the casks 
as indicating the coutents?—-No, the Ex- 
cise used to cut a private mark, bat when 
the merchant took the goods into his own 
stock after he had paid the duty, I do not 
know that he was restrained from cutting 
out the Excise mark. But with regard to 
the City guager’s mark, we have under- 
stood that the’ merchaut was not at liberty 
to do that;—and that being the case, 
the stocking officer of the Excise was 
governed by the city mark in taking the 
goods into stock ; and he did this from ne- 
cessity also, because it very frequentiy hap- 
pened, supposing him to have beeu skilful 
enough to gauge, the situatioa of the stock 
of the dealers was such that he could not 
apply the rules or gauging instruments. . . 

Gauging is a very difficult operation, and 
the Excise officers in the interior are sel- 
dom equal to it; they have neither instru- 
ments nor skill sufficient for cask-gauging. 

Since the City gauger bas not been al- 
lowed to exercise his office, I have heard 
instances of persons erasing his marks and 
substituting others, to auswer sinister pur- 


Ses. 

The mark of the City gauger is to indi- 

cate the capacity of the cask ?—Yes, that 

is, in the first instance. When goods are 

landed at the docks, the merchant has the 

option either of paying the duty and using 
t 
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the article for home consumption, or to ex- 
port it free of duty ; m consequence, if he 
exports the article free of duty, the casks 
go with this first mark on them, the City 
gauger's mark, to denote the capacity of 
the casks; but if the duties are paid, and 
the article is taken into home consumption, 
then the City gauger, who acts between 
buyer and seller, supposing the goods to be 
sold, he re-gauges and puts another mark 
upon the bilge of the casks, denoting the 
actual quantity then contained in them. , 

You have stated the mark that is put 
upon the cask by the Excise, to be a sort 
of private mark -—It is put on in a differ- 
ent way from that of the City ; and so long 
as the article remains in the custody of the 
Excise, it is not in the power of the trade 
to deface their mark; but when the duties 
have been paid, and the goods taken out of 
the custody of the Revenue officer, then, | 
have always understood, the trade cut out 
the Excise mark, if they choose ; but that 
the cutting out the mark of the City gauger 
is an offence in the eye of the law. os 

Who acts as gauger now at the West 
India Docks ?—The Dock Company have a 
gauger of their own; and in addition, there 
is the merchant's gauger, aperson employed 
by several of the merchants, but not gene- 
rally, I believe. 

Do you happen to know whether any 
part of the profit of the Dock Company 
depends upon the quantities imported, and 
deposited in the docks ?—Yes, | have uo 
doubt it does; the rate of the dock charge 
is ove penny a gallon, 

The Docks, [West India, and London} 
are also answerable for deficiencies, such as 
= appear upon the delivery of the casks ¢ 
—Yes. 

In the case of leakage, are they respon- 
sible ;—Yes, they are. 

You mean such deficiencies as shall 
exist after the allowances for waste made 
by the Act of Parliament ?—Yes, they. are 
obliged to pay the duty for the quantity 
actually found by the gauge on landing ; 
and if there is a deficiency of a gallon a 
cask in a year only, there is an agreement 
between the Dock Company and the im- 
porter, that the Company shall be excused 
for such deficiency ; but if there shall be a 
deficiency (from any cause) greater than 4 
gallon per cask in a year, then, I believe, 
the Dock Company is respousible. . . - 

There is an Act of Parliament which 
makes the London Dock Company respon- 
sible for the quautities imported agreeably 
to the Excise gauge, and also for the 
quantities delivered, agreeably to the Ex- 
cise gauge. . . 


Supposing a cask is found upon landing 
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to contain 120 gallons, and by leakage 
they are reduced to a huadred, the permit 
for removal must express a hundred gallons. 

] will mention a cireumstance that has 
taken place withia this mouth. A quan- 
tity of spirits came from Scotland, in 
what we techuically call, game casks; that 
is, casks inteuded for the purpose of elud- 
ing the gauger. ‘The Lxcise gauger was 
gauging these casks iu coujuaction with 
the City gauger at one of the sufferance 
wharfs, where the latter still exercises his 
office. The City gauger (1 believe the 
Excise gauger made the observation at the 
same time,) said, “ There is a fraud in 
these casks, they are calculated for the pur- 
pose of eluding the gauge; | would re- 
commend you to send for your superior 
oflicer, and advise with him what is proper 
to be done.” ‘They sent for me; I di- 
rected them to take out the head of a 
cask, and we found at the bottom, opposite 
the bung, where the rod would drop to 
take the bung-diameter, a piece of wood 
nailed; so that if this had not been dis- 
covered, the officer would have taken a Jess 
diameter, and cousequently would have 
miscalculated the quantity. ————— 

There are fifty casks seized, all made 
for the purpose of deception. . . . 

A case occurred some time ago, which 
came to me officially in this way. ‘Ten 
casks of rum were lauded at the West 
India Docks, and they were removed by per- 
mitto the stock of a dealer at Plymouth. 
The officers of Excise at Plymouth (which 
is a cousiderable port) beiug able to re-ex- 
amine the gauge, found they could uot 
make out the gauge agreeably to the per- 
wit. ‘The casks were seized, and reference 
being had to the original gauge in London, 
it appeared the trader had cut out the 
Fxcise gauge upon the casks, and substi- 
tuted another, denoting them to contain 
£1 gallous more than the duties were cal- 
culated upou at the time of landing. ‘The 
quantity which the gauge of the Excise 
made at ‘the tine of landing, was 1,148 
gallons; when the casks arrived at Ply- 
mouth, the trader charged his correspou- 
dent with 1,179 gallons. | am not certain 
whether the Merchant gauger acted there 
or not. 

Mr. John Field, Surveyor of the Imports. 
in the service of the Excise, says, he would 
not rely on either of the guagers at the 
docks ; for which he assigns his reasons. 

- State a little more explicitly, why you 
would not rely upon either the Dock Com- 


pany’s gauger or the Merchants gauger * 
—-I have always considered that the 
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Dock gauger found it his interest to gauge 
as high as he could, for the benefit of 
his employers, to keep up the quantity; 
and on the other baud, the geuger em- 
ployed by the merchants, found it his in- 
terest for them to keep it as low as he 
could, 

Mr. J. H. Reynolds, an Officer of ihe 
Excise is asked : 

Was the diagonal rod used in ganging 
formerly more than it is now -—It was, 

Previous to the est :blishment the. 
Docks it was a pretty conmou mode of 
gauging, was it not ?—It wus presty com- 
mon. 

However, you find the other more cor- 
rect ?—I do; it has been discontinued per- 
haps, four, five, or six years. Verhaps five 
years ago, a queutity of casks, prize 
goods, were brought into the London 
Docks; they were made upon a very ca- 
rious construction, but on examining them, 
I found one of the heads was a false head, a 
the top of the bung was made filet; and, i 
on a moderate computation, | found that 
by gauging them by the disgonal rea they 
would be uuder-gauged twenty-seven, or 
twenty-eight galions. 

Did you use the diegonal rod to all 
casks? No; principally in claret hogs- 
heads, sherry hogsheads, and Vidouia hogs- 
heads. 


This representation is coufirmed by the 
evidence of R. Stratford, Esq. Collector of 
the Excise in the Port of London. 

They gauge more nice than they did; 
they use the cross calipers, and take a 
greater number of dimeustons then they 
did formerly, in order to take a true gauge 
of the content. 

In cousequence of that alteration of sys- 
tem, do you believe the Excise gauge uew 
to be more or less correct then it used to be 
a dozen years ago lore correct. 

The casks used to be under-done very 
much, 

Mr. W. Yeats, who had been in the 
wine and spirit trade, about thirty years, 
reports other deceptious. 

Have you found deception in casks 
coming out of the Docks —! have , 

Expiein in whet way that has occurred > 
[The wituess produced « starcs}—Here is 

i part of a cask; this is the bottem 
opposite to the bung, a No. 17 stave; 1 is 
ihe next. ln compsring the thicknesses, 
when the outside is flush, there is nearly 
haif aniuch difierence. What is that to 
produce ? an additional dip upou ihe wet. 
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I have got an affidavit in my pocket, te 
prove the amount of the deception: it was 
112 gallons as it was landed, and 105 as it 
was permitted out by the Excise. It mea- 
sured 101 gallons and 3 pints ; that was 
in consequence of the deception of this 
thick head. There were 6 in the parcel, 
two thirds of them were cut off by the 
Excise from the original quantity as 
landed. Those rums came by the West 
Indian, Wills, master. There were 7 gal- 
Jons cut off by the Excise. The quantity 
as landed was 112, as I see by this affidavit, 
the delivery measure was 105, and the real 
measure 10]. The young inexperienced 
Excise officers are induced by the Dock 
gauger to keep up the gauge to a false ex- 
tent, as has been repeatediy proved. The 
Excise have been working up, pot only iu 
the delivery, but in the working out too; 
T wil! give you instances to prove what a 
fraud has been going ov, . , Vr 

Will you state any thing further your- 
self ?>—I wish to state that the loss upon 
that, comes to five or six pounds, that is 
the value of the spirit lost or takey away. 


We are quarrelling with our Customers 
ay and we are obliged to give al- 
lowances, there is no end toit; we do not 
sow know how to fix a profit adequate to 
these losses, it is impossible to do it; we 
are losing customerseveryday. . . . . 

Whrat I mean to allude to more parti- 
eularly is, that from the quantity iosi 
from the casks, I presume that there has 
been a great deal of plunder in the London 


I dare say you know that it makes aeon- 
siderable diflerence, either im gauging or 
measuring a cask, whether the admeasure- 
meut of spirits in a cask, which you call 
the uilage, be taken in the hottest time of 
the day, or in the cool of the eveving ?— 
Yes, there is a difigrence, but net such a 


great difference as perhaps you may 
imagine. There is a great difference 
when you come to gauge sometimes in the 
heat of summer, and delivered in the cool 
of winter; there is not a quart difler- 
ence between the gauge in the middle of 
the day and the evening,; it comes out 
of a cellar or vaults, aud if the gauge 
was taken iu the evening, that is the cool- 
Measured in a cool vault, and then takeu 
to Hanover Square, it would rather in- 
crease than diminish; liquor must be 
cooler coming out of a vault than going in 
acartthroughthesun . .. .. . 
How many gallons did you pay for ac- 
tually yourself paid for the landing 
quantity, Which is always the rule; we. 
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take them with all faults, I paid foy i125 
gallons, and paid the duty on that, and 
either L or the cousumer must be the suf- 
ferer; we do not come upon auy of the 
previous owners of the article ; it comes og 
the consumer. . 

And did you lose 
gallons Yes. 

Assuming that the appearance of the 
cask is reguler, are the rules of gauging 
so regular, that no persons cau ditier as to 
the quantity of liquor in the cask >— From 
the jrregularity of the figure of a cask, it 
is impossible but two must differ, and the 
figure cannot be true; it supposes a thing 
which never existed ; a mathematical fi- 
gure in making a cask is morally impossi- 
ble, it is in vain to attempt it. 

What might be the amount in money 
you lost by this gauge of 119 gallons as 
125 gallons ?—Dix times 23s. or 34s. 


the price of these six 


From the evidence of Mr. James Stone- 
house, a wine and brandy merchant, we 
extract the following particulars :— 

With regard to the over-gauging ; I ask 
you whether your experience, since the in- 
stitution of the Docks, has been that of 
your commodities being over-gauged ?— 
They are; and with the leave of the Com- 
mittee, | will give them an average quapti- 
ty of twenty pipes of wiue landed iu each 
year from 1800 to 18138. 

fn 1800 and 1801,1 make the quantity ef 
wines gauged in twenty pipes 2,751 gal- 
lous; in 1802 and 1009, I make in twenty 
pipes 2,734, gallons; in 1804 and 1805 
when the Docks opened, 2,770; in 1806 
and 1807, | make 2,782; in 1808 and 
180, 2,518; in 1810 and 2,822; in 
in 1812 and 1813, 2,805. I have reduced 
them to au average of four years, in the 
first instance, taking from 1800 to 1803 in- 
clusive, 2,742. 

Taking the two years in which the Docks 
opened calling 1804 and 1805 as one year, 
! make that iucrease upon the twenty pipes, 
28 gallons, upon the four preceding years. | 
i take the average increase of the next four 
years to be 58 gallons upon twenty pipes; 
and the four years from 1810 to 1813, f 
make the increase 71 gallons upon twenty 
pipes; taking the average of the last nine 
years, an increase of 3 gallonsa pipe. . . 

Why have you besiteted to allow your 
customers any thing:—Havimg paid the 
duty on the quantity with which we are 
charged, we show them the marks on the 
cask ; we appeal te the cask, which we 
never see ourselves ; there are many hun- 
dred casks we vever see. 

Supposing this degree of over-gauging ta 
have existed in wines, whose lias been the 
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profit?—-It depends upon the mode in 
which the wines are sold: for instance, if 
1 seli a pipe of wine as it lies, | sell it asa 
pipe of wine ; if I sell it as 138 gallons, 
apeaking of a pipe of Port, |ihen receive 
the over-gauge myself, it is to my advan- 
tage, because | only pay for a pipe of wine. 

Does this over-gaugiug fall as a loss on 
your trade, or js it a loss on the consumer ¢ 
—The cousumer must pay for it ultimately. 

I think rummy are over-gauged two yal- 
jons a cask; we do not get the qurntity 
with which we are charged by two gallons 
a cask. 

Mr. Thomas Beanett, a dealer, among 
other things, says :-— 

For thirty years prior to the Docks, I 
had kuown somethiue about bonded 
rums; and in my experience in that time, 
I could teil, when 1 went to take a vault or 
cellar, what loss | should have, barring 
agiiust any leakage particularly; but if it 
was a fair ceilar, it would not lose a gal- 
lon a year, if it was a dry pleee, it might 
lose more; but if it was a wet place, it 
would lose.very little iu guantity but it 
would lose im s/rength. 

What | am stating here, is, admitting a 
pipe of wine comes in [40 the full content, 
it should be 138 the uliage wien it comes 
to be taken out; if it has been one year, it 
should not be less than 137; | have some 
that have come ont at 150, having lost six 
and seven gallons a cask; but then | do 
not say but they have been in longer than 
a twelvemouth, they may have been in 
some two years aud some three. 

Mr. Johu Aston, who has known the 
wine and spirit business nearly seventeen 
years, gives the foliowing information :— 

The Excise now allow about five teuths; 
we used to get seven or eight tenths.—[of 
an inch guage. } 

There certainly is not that loss as to 
wines that there is im spirits, without it 
arises from any neglect from actual leaking. 

l ouly know from usage, that from seven to 
eight-tenths were formerly allowed on the 
wet dip, on brandy, hollands, and rums. . . 

But the allowance of two or three teuths 
was the greatest allowance they ever made 
On wines; wines Go uot require it, they are 
not so susceptible of either heat or cold. 

The longer rums remain in Dock, the 
mere liable they are to loss; and we do 
ngt take the rums out as soon as they are 
landed ; some rums lie two, three or four 
years; there are rums in the Docks that 
ae been four or five years there, I be- 
reve. 


ls it on the delivery out of the Docks 
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that the trade principally complain, or the 
first gauge *—It is upon both, in spirits 
particularly ; rums require a greater allow- 
ance than has been made, from their being 
gauged generally in hot weather, which 
expands them very much. In the rums 
gauged in July, August, and September, 
there is an unnatural expansion of two gal- 
lons, | dare say; and from the West India 
Decks not being in a proper state to land 
rums, that is, that they areexposed to lying 
months on the wharis without cover, they 
are exposed to the sun, but there is now a 
shed raised, 

And they are housed now immediately 
on their landing ?—As soon as they can be. 

‘The fleets from the W est Indies generally 
arrive in the mouths you speak of, ———- 

Besides the importance of a correct 
gauge to dealers, to their customers, and 
to individuals, the evidence explains 
the necessity of it to that part of our com- 
mercial navy—the whale fisheries—in 
which, the officers and sailors of the ves- 
sels engaged are paid by the proportionate 
share of the oil they have captured ; which 
can only be known—and consequently, 
their profits, or payments, by au accurate 
calculation of the quantity brought home. 
Mr. Peter Sims, acting manager of the 
Greenland Dock, says :-— 

Great quantities of oil used to come from 
Greehland Dock?—All the Greevlaud oil 
and some South sea oil. 

Has his gauge determined the quantity 
payable tothe captain and marines of the 
ship >—Some part of them; the captain re- 
ceives some part of the cargo as his recom- 
pence, and he receives so wach upoa the 
tun of oil, so does the spikeneer in the 
Greeulaud trade ; theu they have harpoou- 
ers,—a harpoouer to each boat; if a ship 
carries six boats, she lus six harpooners, 
who ave paid im the same way. 

Are those, and others whose remunera- 
tion depends upow the quantity of ol, go- 
verned by the city gauger?—Always; 
those who could not read have often ap- 
plied to me to take the quantity of oil the 
ship gauged, so that they might receive 
their right money. 

Do these same observations apply to the 
South Sea trade ?—k.xactly; only the offi- 
cers aud crew im the South Sea trade are 
paid by the lay ; some may have a 50th o# 
a 40th, and others an 80th or a 100th lay. 


Hitherto our Readers have perused evi- 
dence brought in behalf of the City of 
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London, only ; to establish the necessity of 
their Ganger as a Public Officer: the dis- 
tance of the Docks from that officer's 
usual resort, with other inconveniences at- 
tending his admission into the Docks, must 
be considered as the strength of the op- 
posing party ; connected with the inevita- 
ble delay. This, we learn from the evi- 
dence of Andrew Colville, Esq. a West 
India Merchant, and formerly a Director 
of the West India Dock Company. 


Will you state the disadvantage you 
think would arise from the re-estab- 
lishment of such an officer, [as the City 
Gauger.) 1 should expect a very con- 
siderable delay in the operation of housing 
the rums, as gauging is an operation 
which must be performed previous to 
the housing; delay, | apprehend, would 
arise from there being no adequate control 
over the person appointed under Parlia- 
mentary authority to gauge rums, at pre- 
sent there is an immediate and efficient 
control over the revenue gaugers, upon ap- 
plication to the Revenue Boards, or if they 
should neglect it, to the ‘Treasury. 
as the Dock gaugers are concerned, it is the 
interest as well as the duty of the Dock Di- 
rectors, that the operations at landing 
should be performed with all possible 
dispatch. 

f any delay takes place in the gauging, 
a very considerable delay follows in the 
landing, because the quays will only hold 
a certain number of casks. 

It would be detrimental to all parties 
concerned ; ship-owners, and importers, or 
sellers of rum; and also to the buyers, inde- 

dent of the loss of labour which would 

} upon the Dock Company. 

At present rums are gauged by an officer 
on the part of the Excise, by one on the 
part of the Customs, and by oue on the 
part of the West India Dock Company, 
and also by a person appointed by the im- 

rters. 

The merchant's gauger has a right 
gauge; but if he does not perform his duty 
at the proper time, he cannot do it. 

He must conform to the regulations of 
the Dock, and their gauger must be by 
when there is an opportunity of gauging ? 
—If their gauger does not perform his duty 
at the proper time, the goods are stowed 
away in the warehouses, and he loses his 


You have stated, that frequent claims 
have been made upon you for deficiencies ? 
—They have been frequent. 

In some cases you have ordered those 
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deficiencies to be repaid, and in others re- 
fused them ?—Where the deficiencies ap- 
peared to be incurred, we always ordered 
payment to be made, deducting im the first 
place, what hes bech established as a pro- 
per estimate of evaporation or necessary 
waste in the coure of time. 

The quantity lauded bore a higher pro- 
portion to the full contents since the Docks, 
than before the establishment. 

You mean a greater quantity of liquor? 

I rather apprehend that in the cases of 
admitting the City gauger to a right of 
gauging, the course of business would be, 
thatthe rams would not be housed until, 
they were gauged by the City gauger; 
the consequence of which would be, that 
great delay would take place in the land- 
ing. If, from the anxiety of the Court of 
Directors to press the discharge of the 
ships, the rums should be placed in the. 
warehouses before they were gauged by 
the City gauger; and he should then insist 
upon exercising his supposed right of 
gauging, the consequence would be, either 
that a charge must be made by the Dock 
Company tothe proprietor of the rums for 
the labour so employed in regauging, or 
the loss would fall on the Dock Company. 

The space which is now sufficient to do 
the business being [then] insufticient; if the 
business was not done, it would in that case 
occupy the whole Isle of Dogs to place the 
rums on. 


Our readers will perceive that liquors 
lose either in gvantity or quality, according 
to the length of time they are in the wood. 
This contributes to account for what is 
sometimes thought an extravagant profit 
taken by the dealer. It also demonstrates 
the impropriety of suffering the casks, &c. 
to lie year after year in the Dock Ware- 
houses: and further, it assists in explana- 
tion of the causes which have led to an ap- 
plication on the part ofthe merchants, to 
the Lords of the Treasury, for remission 
(or return) ofsuch part ofthe duties, charged 
at landing of which the Puncheons now 
lying in the Warehouses, waiting exporta- 
tion, are deficient, occasioned by evapo- 
ration, absorption, &c. during the interval 
of years. Supposing this deficiency to be 
now, five, sit, or eight gallons each ona 
thousand easks—the whole amounts to 


considerable sum, 
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Mr, Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia, and 
Travels into the Interior, &c. 
[Resumed from page 493.) 


We have stated in the former part of 
the present Article our real feelings in 
describing the general character of the 
African continent ; and of Abyssinia, as 
a kind of Epitome of the whole. The 
principles of the British Constitution, 
however, do not allow us to condemn 
without trial ; and it is but just, that 
these people like others, should be heard 
in their own defence, Surrounded by 
savage nations, they may owe some 
part of their rudeness to the necessities 
of their situation ; and, obliged to en- 
force the law of the strongest, against 
foreign aggressors, they may find it im- 
possible to dispense with the exercise 
of its power among themselves. This, 
however, is certain, that the oldest re- 
cords which mention their country, de- 
scribe its inhabitants as the ‘* mingled 
people’; and this mixture seems to 
prevail among them still, to their incal- 
culable disadvantage and confusion. 

Every writer who describes them 
speaks of the inroads made op their ter- 
ritories to the South, or to the West ; 
they were formerly subjected by the 
power of Egypt on the north, and the 

reponderance they once enjoyed on the 
| see coast of the Red Sea, is now re- 
duced to a shadow of influence, insufti- 
cient to ensure the protection of public 
agents along the narrow stripe of coun- 
try that intervenes between the Abyssi- 
nian provinces, and the ports of land- 
ing. Under these circumstances, com- 
merce they can have none ; because, 
the first requisite of commerce is secu- 
rity for person and property : and al- 
though, the institutes of their religion 
render them dependant on a distant land 
for a supply of clergy capable of direct- 
ing their national Church, and regulat- 
ing its ceremonies, by discharging the 
duties of its head ; yet so difficult is 
the intercourse with Egypt, to which 
country they look for such ecclesiastical 
chiefs, that we learn from Mr. Salt, 
great doubts were entertained whe- 
ther they should again succeed in ob- 
taining a duly appointed person of the 
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sacred profession. At least, our intel- 
ligent traveller informs us that he had 
not heard of their success. It was on 
his return from Abyssinia, when he had 
arrived at Arkeeko, that Mr. S, re- 
ceived a visit, 

From two respectable looking Greeks 
returnmg from Abyssinia to their native 
country. One of them was brother to Abba 
Marcorius, an elderly man, who, in the 
preceding year had been commissioned by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria to fill the 
office of Abuna, or High Priest to the 
Church of Abyssinia. Unfortunately for 
the Country, he had scarcely reached his 
Cestination when he was carried off by an 
epidemical disorder. His death occasioned 
great regret throughout Abyssinia, and 
his followers were at this time proceeding 
to Egypt, in the hope of persuading the Pa- 
triarch to appoint another in his stead. 1 
was also informed, that an Abyssinian 
Ozoro ( Lady) of some rank was travelling 
in company with these Greeks on her way 
to Jerusalem ; and [ have since had rea- 
son to believe that she arrived there in 
safety, where she intends to reside during 
the remainder of her life. 

It is evident from this extract, that 
Christianity has some influence in the 
country, though tending rather to su- 
perstition than to piety : and it may jus- 
tify a query, whether whatever of civi- 
lization maintains itself in any degree 
ef vigour in Abyssinia, is net beholden 
for its vitality to the preserving power 
of this Religion. ‘The morals of the 
gospel effect so much, though obscurely 
promulgated, and feebly supported ; 
they give a tinge, as it were, more or less 
deep, to the mind : and though far enough 
from possessing that sway which should 
be felt by the nation at large, they are 
not without salutary consequences on 
the characters and conduet of individuals, 

It appears, that quickly after Mr. 
Pearce was left in Abyssinia, as for- 
merly related, the priests took occasion 
to question him coucerning his faith, 
His acquaintance with scripture prov 
ing satisfactory, and the account he gave 
of the religious principles of his coun- 
try meeting their approbation, they pro- 
nounced him sufficiently orthodox for re~ 
sidence in their empire; and the Ras, 
or Prime Minister, took him into his 
service. The feelings of a Briton, how-~ 
ever, are far enough from congenial to 
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those ef an Abyssinian; nor could this 
stranger live at the same abstemious rate 
as natives of the country, This led to 
words, and at length to a separation. 

There. is something extremely aimns- 
ing.in the notion of a conflict extending 
beyond words, between an isolated fo- 
reigner, and the all-powerful minister 
of the couutry ; between the independ- 
ent and unyielding spirit of an English- 
man, under protection of the very per- 
son against whom his actions if not his 
Tanguage breathed defiance, and the 
temper of the Chief who haughtly suf- 
fered his departure froin his service, 
and afterwards was melted into tears at 
the generosity of his retary, when he 
thought his assistance might be wanted, 
and proofs of his attachment for former 
favours might be acceptable. The pair 
of portraits deserves insertion. 


Mr. Pearee in one of his letters gives 
the followimg description of a dispute he 
had at thistime. “ ‘The Ras, wheu he saw 
that | was wickedly bent upon his enemies, 
took a great liking to me, and gave me ten 
pieces of cloth; these being in nine mouths’ 
expended, | went to the Ras and to!d him 
} wanted a fresh supply; in answer, he 
said, that his own people had only ten dol- 
Jars for two years, and thet he would not 
give me any more for the present.” T then 
told him, that he was moré like a beggar 
than a governor, and that | would not 
stay any longer with him.’ On this he 
bid me depart, for | was too proud to re- 
main with his people.” | asked him “ iu 
what was I proud ?” he replied, “that | 
did not humble myself like the people of 
the country.” I said, “it was not my 
country fashion, to su/am to the ground like 
Mussulmen when they pray: that all the 
love Euglishmen bad tor their masters, was 
in their hearts, aud not in their mouths aud 
gestures.” After this he laughed, aud said, 
“ it was true ;” but, for all that he gave 
me uwothing; so I bid him farewell.” 

Gur countryman carried his threats 
into execution, and quitted Antalow, 
journeying to the Seuth ; he had searce- 
by departed, when a rebellion broke out 
agamst the Kas, and so extensive were 
Hs. connections and consequences, that 
this Minister found it necessary to levy 
the greatest army that his country had 
seen for many years, to oppose it, The 
report reached Mr. Pearee while absent, 
and he nmediately retuoned to Anta- 
low, where, Dec. 30, 1807,-—— 


He arrived at the gateway of the Ras, 
The followers of this chief, who wet Mr. 
Pearce, expressed great astonishment at 
his coming back, and many urged him not 
to venture into the preseuce, but Nir. 
Pearce felt too proudly conscious of the 
motives which prompted him to returu, to 
feel for a momeut any dread of the couse- 
quences that might ensue, and therefore, 
instantly sent m, to request an audience; 
when he was immediately admitted. As 
he approached the old man, lhe found (as 
he expressed it) “ something pleasant in 
his countenance,” and he turned to Gus- 
mati Aylo, of Lasta, who wus sitting be- 
side him, and, pointing to Mr. Pearce, said 
“jook at this man! He came to me, a 
stranger, about five years ago, aud not 
being satisfied with my treatment, he left 
ime, in great anger; but now that [ am 
deserted by some of nay friends, and pressed 
upon by wy enemies, he is come back, to 
tight by my si'e.” He then with tears in 
his eyes, told Mr. Pearce to sit down, or- 
dered a cloth of the best quality to be im- 
mediately thrown over his shoulders, aud 
gave him a mule, and a handsome allow- 
auce of corn fer bis support. 


This places the character of the Ras 
in a very favourable light; that Mr. 
Pearce aiterwards, by his bravery, jus- 
tified these honours, 1s what might be 
expected; and he enjoyed more confi- 
dence with his patron than ever. It is 
probable, also, that the Ras conceived a 
still higher opinion of his country, in 
cousequence of the spirit of resistance 
and magnanimity he had experienced ; 
for when Mr, Salt’s letters reached him, 
announcing his arrival on the coast, his 
joy was great; when he received the 
presents sent him, and saw them placed, 
he repeatedly lost himself im thought, 
and ,exclaimed ** wonderfal! wonder- 
ful!” He owned that he had not be- 
lieved Pearce’s account, bet now his 
doubts were removed, He even went 
so far as to confess the ignorance of his 
people in religious matters ; and to ex- 
press a wish for instruetion from the 
British nation. Says Mr. Salt, 


As the time now approacled when it 
became necessary for me to think of re- 
turning, | had several long couferences 
with the Ras, on the subject of my mission, 
In one of these he gave me an account of 
the violent conduct of many of his chiefs 
on the death of his brother Ayto Manasseh, 
and of the strong objections whiely they 
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had started against onr coming into the 
country. One of these, named Balgudda 
Hannes, had gone so far as openty to ad- 
vise, that we shou'd be enticed into the 
country, and afterwards murdered. The 
priests at Axum had also eudesvoured to 
raise an outcry agaipst ns, and were ac- 
tually said to have ordered the doors of the 
churches te be locked, for the purpose of 
keeping out any unlucky spells that we 
might wish to set upon them. They like- 
wise repeatecly urged the Ras to be care- 
ful of his life, as they were assured, that 
“ our object was to kill him, and get pos- 
session of the country :"—“ [ was uot fool 
enough to regard these extravagances,” 
(he observed) “ for if God had not been 
on mv side, how should | so long have con- 
tinued my command over the uuruly people 
I have had to govern? Besides, as | told them, 
what can four or five people do ?"—“ Some 
few (he added) even still remain ivimical 
to you; but the greater part feel couviuced 
of vour friendly inteutions.” He concluded 
with saying, “ as to myself, | shall never 
cease to pray for your King, and, if God 
spare me, I will before loug, with the guns 
he has seat me, establish the Emperor in 
his rights at Gondar, and settle the Religion 
of the country. We all say this is right; 
and the other is right, in religious matters, 
but, as Abou Barea has to!d me, L believe 
we shall ouly wander about in the dark 
until we receive a lessou from you.” This 
he spake very earnestly. 

That this minister was not insensible 
to religious observances, appears from 
various instances ; among others, 


The Ras's army of 30,000 men halted 
during the whole of Suuday, a general cus- 
tom prevailiug among the Abyssinians to 
avoid, if possible, marching on that day. 

This probably is a relic of the ounce 
prevailing system of Judaism, aud Ju- 
daical observances; it is not the only 
instance still practised, Among thém, 
prohably, we might place some of the 
previous. ceremonies employed in the 
administration of Christian baptism; of 
which Mr. Salt gives a very particular 
and interesting account, as he saw it ad- 
ministered, at the residence of the Ras, to 
a Mahometan boy, a servant of Mr. 
Pearce. His readimess in this rite, with 
his performing the office of godfather, 
completed the persuasion of the Priests, 
that he, and his country, were ortho- 
dox ; and the frank confession,---no 
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shall we say ?---on the part of the High 
Priest, of bis confidence in British cor- 
rectness aud superior means of instrac- 
tion, appears to have left a very deep 
impression on the mindof our traveller. 


On our return from the charch, the High 
Priest accompinied us home, aad con- 
tinued with us nearly an hour. He paid 
ine muy compliments on what bad passed, 
and declared, that “[ hed done an act 
which would for ever be recorded in their 
books; as the baptism of the boy wost 
cleariy proved, that the English were not 
“ Fronks”, (alluding to the conduct of the 
Jesuits about baptism), bat that we ad- 
hered to the pure religion of the Apostles. 
After some conversation of this kind, ia 
which he expressed the highest opinion of 
our doctrines, he ended by repeating qn 
the same words which he had before us 
tothe Ros: “we go on in the dark, not 
knowing what is right or what is wrong; 
but I beheve weshall do uo good until we get 
a lesson from you ;"—* and now,” he added, 
risiag from his seaf, “ at the devire of the 
Ras, and frem the friendship T bear you, € 
have to pray to God for your fature pros 
perity.” He then recited a long prayer for 
our safe return, to which we with great sin- 
cerity, auswered, “ Amen.” 

But it may be said---these were 
priests; and the language was that ef 
glozing parasites, unwilling te offead 
guest to whom their master had shewm 
honour ; and this is somewhat cada 
tenanced by the rudeness and inhosypi- 
tality of the priests, who were ia oppa- 
sition to the court; and consequeutly 
out of the sphere of court patronage, at 
Axum, This. has been already glanced: 
at by the Ras; and was afterwarta, 
more fully, and vexaliousiy, 
rienced by Mr. Sait, No such objec- 
tion hes against the character ef the 
soldier, Bahar-nagash Yasons. It is bat 
justice to real worth to transcribe his, 
character as we find it delineated. 


March 4.—At Dixan. At the break of 
day the well known sound of the Belen- 
Nagash's voice calling tes family,to prayers, 
excited wy attention, when anmedictelg: 
rose and joived his party. At this moment. 
the of four years which had’ 
elapsed since my former visit appeared litet 
amere dream. The prayers wineh head 
recited consisted of the same words; were, 
pronounced in the same tone, and were of 
fered up with the seme fervour of devotion, 
which | had before su often hstened to, with, 
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delight; and, when the ceremony was con- 
cluded, the good old man delivered out his 
orders for the day with a patriarchal sim- 
plicity and dignity of manner that was 
really affecting to contemplate. ——-— 


Such were the feelings of our travel- 
ler when entering the country: he en- 
larges on them still more affectionately 
when quitting it. 

Among all the men with whom | 
have ever been intimately acquainted, | 
consider this old man as one of the most 
perfect and blameless characters, his mind 
seemed to be formed upon the purest 
principles of the Christian religiou: his 
every thought and action appearing to 
be the result of its dictates. He would 
often, to ease his mule, walk more than 
half the day ; and as he journeyed by my 
side, continually recited prayers for our 
welfare and future prosperity. On all oc- 
casions he sought to repress in those around 
him, every improper feeling of anger ; con- 
ciliated them by the kindest words, and ex- 
cited them by his own example to an ac- 
tive performance of their several duties, 
If a man were weary, he would assist him 
in carrying his burthen; if he perceived 
any of the mules’ backs to be hurt, he 
would beg me to have them relieved: and 
constantly, when he saw me engaged in 
shooting partridges or other birds, he would 
call out to them to fly out of the way; 
shaking his head, and begging me in a 
mournful accent not to kill them. I have 
remarked in my former journal, that with 
all this refined feeling of humanity, he was 
far from being devoid of courage, aud | had 
an opportunity subsequently of witnessing 
several instances of his bravery, though he 
appeared on all occasions peculiarly anx- 
ious to avoid a quarrel. J can truly say, 
that I have seldom felt more respect for an 
individual than I did for this worthy man. 

And surely, will our readers say, his 
character deserved it: and the more, 
when the prevalent manners of his coun- 
trymen are considered, Keeping them, 
however, in some degree out of sight, 
we cannot wonder that proofs of good- 
will and of piety met with by Mr. Salt, 
should be repaid by him with answera- 
ble good wishes: they deeply affected 
him; as appears from the concluding 
paragraph of his volume. 


I shall here take my leave of the reader, 
with an anxious hope that [ may, in this 
instance, meet with the same liberal indul- 
gence which has hitherto attended my 
efforts in the cause of Abyssinia, and, refer- 
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rmg once again to that country, shall con- 
clude with the words of the learned aud 
disinterested Ludolff:—* Eaxcitet D. O. M, 
Principim nostrorum animes, ul pervetuste 
huic Christiane nationi opem ferant, Chris- 
tianismo in Lam remotis mundt partibus pro- 
ferendo utilem, sihique omni @vo glorivsam 
Juturam.” 


We confess, that having depended on 
the character drawn of the Abyssinian 
priests, by Mr. Bruce, we were no 
more prepared to find so much candour 
among them, tian to find the moun- 
tains of the country covered with snow, 
and the cold of the atmosphere so pierc- 
ing as to force tears from the eyes of a 
native, This is, however, repeatedly 
asserted in the volume before us ; woi- 
withstanding Mr. Bruce assures us that, 
the thing being unknown, there is no 
word in the language to denote it. We 
extract a passage in which the people 
and their country appear equally, in a 
new light. 


Mr. Pearce among the high mountains of 
Samen, caine to Mishekka, where the re- 
port of an Abuna, raised by Dofter Asko, 
(Mr. P's. companion, picked up in his jour- 
ney} having by accident reached the place, 
the inhabitants, men, women, children, and 
even the priests, came out to receive him, 
presenting him as he passed, with a portion 
of the best things that the conntry afforded. 
Among the rest, the wife of an old priest 
brought out her daughter to receive his 
blessing, and an old man of seventy fell 
down and kissed his feet with trausport at 
his arrival. Mr. Pearce felt, as may well 
be conceived, exceedingly distressed at the 
situation into which he nad been drawn, 
and assured the good people, though in 
vain, that they were mistaken; but, his 
new guide on the contrary, seemed so 
much to enjoy the consequences of the mis- 
understanding, that by his assertions, he 
more strougly confirmed them in their 
erroneous opinion. From this point the 
mountain became extremely rugged and 
difficult of ascent; and the snow and ice, 
which lay in every hollow, rendered the 
atmosphere piercingly cold, so much so, 
that the female servant actnally cried, from 
the pain which the severity of the weather 
occasioned. 

Dee, 1807.—On the 24th he returned 
again to Mishekka, where they met with 
another fall ef snow, which lay so thick 
on the ground, that it was with difficulty 
they made their way through it. 


We must not, however, suffer our- 
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selves to be misled by these incidents : 
we must remember that these ‘* mingled 
people” differ in different provinces ; 
they even speak different languages ; 
that the fevers in the valleys are con- 
tagious and destructive, in spite of the 
snews among the mountains; that the 
priests of Axum are at variance with 
the priests of Chelicut; and are both 
mischievous and superstitious ; that ad- 
vice had been openly given, to admit 
the party into the country, and murder 
them: and that it was after repeated 
escapes from robbery and violence, our 
traveller entered the country, and at 
length he quitted it, 

We are willing, nevertheless, to close 
this article with a pleasing impression 
on the minds of our readers; and per- 
haps nothing ean more effectually con- 
duce to this, than the contemplation of 
the character generad/y attached to our 
countrymen, throughout this region. It 
has proved of infinite consequence to 
some ; it has saved the lives of others. 
The confidence placed in the national 
integrity, is equally beneficial and flat- 
tering; it is the result of long continued 
observation ; and is exercised on the 
part of a people at once shrewd, selfish, 
inexorable, and bigotted. 

When Mr. Pearce was at the coast of 
the Red Sea, waiting for the intercourse 
with Mocha, he must have starved had not 
an Arab dow accidentally touched at the 
port, Hurtos, the master of which named 
Adam Mahomed, humanely supplied his 
party with a few dollars worth of juwarry 
and dates, in exchange for a bill on Mocha, 
saying “ that he could wot bear to see au 
Englishman in distress for provisions.” — 
This feeling appears to be very general 
among the Arabs; the high respect they 
entertain for the English character, makes 
them feel ashamed to sce a person belong- 
ing to this nation in difficulties. During 
Mr. Salt’s stay at Mocha, Hadjee Salee, an 
Arab trader brought two Englishmen to 
that place, whom he had picked up at 
Lamo, where, but for his charitable assist- 
auce, they must have starved. These men 
had run away from an East Indiaman, at 
Johapna, an had gained a passage to the 
African coast in a native boat. 


The plates to this work are extremely 


well executed. They do honour to the 
talents of the draughtsman, Mr. Salt ; 


and to those of the engraver Mr. C. 
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Heath, A very interesting map whieh 
accompauies the work, is laid down with 
great care, and shews the tracks of as 
many travellers as Mr, Salt could de- 
pend on in point of accuracy. It gives 
by far the best idea of this part of 
Africa, that we have seen. The views 
aud plans of places, harbours, bays, 
coasts, &c. possess great importance, 
and augment our geographical know- 
ledge, to the practical benefit of our 
nautical men, as well as to the gratifiea- 
tion of our mea of study and seience. 
A Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland; drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy. By 
William Shaw Mason, Esq, M.R. TI. A, 
Remembraucer and Receiver of First 
Fruits, and Secretary to the Board of 
Public Records. Vol. 1. pp. 652. Price 
£1. 1s. Dublin Printed. Sold by Long- 
man and Co. London, 1814. 
Communities are benefited in a diver= 
sity of ways; not alone by legislative 
proceedings, however consummately 
planned and ably executed: but besides 
these, and often extending much beyond 
them, into minor branches, not to be 
reached by statute, there are imperious 
duties attached to certam ranks and 
classes of society, the observance or neg= 
lect of which render the fostering’ soli- 
citude of goverument effective and be- 
neficial, or inert, perhaps injurious. 
Ireland, in our opinion, furnishes a 
striking iustance in support of this ob- 
servation, Withont incurring the pos- 
sibility of that guilt which attaches to 
invidious remark, we may safely say, 


‘that little bas formerly been done by 


the natives of that island to make the 
country known to itself; and, of course, 
those who were not natives were left in 
irremediable ignorance of the powers 
and capabilities of a kingdom, to whieh 
Nature had been tar enough from nig- 
gard of her favours. 

Times have changed: they will change 
still more, we trust, in favour of this por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Contrasting 
the present advances of Ireland towards 
maturity in civilization and the arts, with 
the state of that country only two centu- 
ries ago, its people then but few removes, 
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from barbarism, and its mountains co- 
vered with wood, the mind becomes as- 
tounded in the contemplation of so rapid, 
so amazing a progress. Reflecting tar- 
ther on the susceptibility of a country 
pregnant with genius and sense, and not 
less with vivacity, feeling, and patriot- 
ism, ‘we cannot but attach the highest 
importance to a publication of this de- 
scription, as a most powerful mean of 
facilitating the amalgamation of all that 
is essential to render a people prosper- 
ous and happy. With pleasure com- 
mensurate to the objects aimed at, we 
have at various times recorded the pro- 
jection and execution of measures, ia- 
tional and individual, promising beneti- 
cial results to Ireland: but we are free 
to confess a gratitication beyond the 
ordinary stamp, in announcing to our 
readers the present Statistical Accoant 
of that country, by Mr. Shaw Mason, 
because the ardvous work is at length 
achieved, which the united efforts of the 
most eminent literary characters had 
hitherto attempted, without success. We 
allude to the labours of the Physico- 
Historical Society in 1744; of the Dub- 
lin Society, in 1773 ; and of the Royal 
{rish Academy, so recently as 1793. 
The political economy of the United 
King will now take its proper course, 
since that science, as it nay be made to 
operate on Ireland, is furmshed with a 
legitimate basis. It is therefore in a 
twofold view that we hail Mr. Mason's 
work, and most cordially congratulate 
his country on the successful completion 
of what has been so long desiderated, in 
laying a foundation for perfecting its 
moral and physical energies *. 

The compiler has laudably followed 
the plan of Sir John Sinclair's Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland; and to render 
his work equally respectable and authen- 
tic for reference, to those who make po- 
litical economy their study, the sources 
whence bis information is principally 
derived, originate (as also did that of 


in 


* As a matter extremely interesting to the 
United Kingdom, but to Ireland in parti- 
cular, it is our intention to resume the sub- 
ject of the Bogs [Vide Panorama, Vol. IX. 
p- 4 8.) by second, 
third and fourth Parliamentary Reports on 
the subject. 
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Sir John Sinclair) in the clergy, who, in 
the present instance, have emulated their 
brethren of Scotland with ‘a noble 
strife.”’ In proof of the labour and di- 
ligence exerted on this vecasion, we need 
only refer to the sections, according to 
whieh the account of every parish is 
arranged by Mr. Mason, viz. 


I. The name of the Parish, ancient and 
modern ; its situation, extent, and divi- 
sion, climate and topographical des- 
cription. 

II. Mines, Minerals, and all other natural 
productions. 

IIL Medern Buildings, both public and 
private, including ‘owns, villages, gen- 
tiemen’s seats, inns, &c.— the roads, 
scenery, and superficial appearance of 
the parish. 

IV. Ancient Buildings, Monastic and Cas- 
tellated ruias, mouuments and smecrip- 
tions, or other remaius of antiquity. 

V. Present and former state of pepalation ; 
the food, fuel, and general appearance ; 
mode of living, aud wealth of the imha- 
bitants; diseases, and instances of lon- 
gevity. 

VI. The Genius and dispositions of the 
poorer classes ; their language, manners 
and customs, &e. 

Vil. The education and employment of 
their children; schools, state of Jearn- 
ing, public libraries, &e.; collection of 
Irish MSS. or historical documents re- 
lating to [reland. 

VIII. State of the Religious Establishinent, 
mode of tithes, pavoviial funds, of re- 
cords, &c. 

TX. Modes of Avricultare, crops, stocks of 
cattle, rural implements; chief proprie- 
tors names, and average vulue of land ; 
prices of kabour ; fairs and markets, &c. 

X. Trade and Mauufactures, Commerce, 
Navigation arid Shipping, Freight, &e. 

NI. Natural Curiositics, remarkable 
currénces, and eminent men. 

XIL. Suggestions for improvenient, and 
means for ameliorating the situation of 
the people. 

Aprenpix : Consisting of Statistical 
Tables, containing the value of the 
stock, annual produce of the porish, &e. 


The volume before us, ae~ 


counts of about sixty parishes, and 
these are in every instance so judiciously 
handled, so fraught with matter interest- 
jing to the stitesman and philosopher, 
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that the Work we have no doubt will 
soon be in universal request. 

In all probability, it cannot be long 
before the continuation will reich us, 
and add to the mass of curious matter 
coutsined in the present volume ; and, 
if our advice may prevail, it should 
contribute to prevent a premature ter- 
mination of this undertaking. We wish 
it to be complete, and ueither hurried 
nor contracted, as is too often the case 
with works of great labour toward the 
Jatter end: whereby the whole is in- 
jured, irreparably, so far as the service 
of posterity is concerned; and not sel- 
dom, to the infinite mortification and 
perplexity of contemporaries. 

Much as weare interested in the wel- 
fare of the population of Ireland, and 
much as we wish to promote it, we must 
be allowed to admit the precedence due to 
ancient national deities; and to sub-deities, 
also, male or female, in other words, to 
Christian Saints, of various degrees of 
merit and celebrity. Druidical customs are 
not yet forgetten. The Rev. Mr. Gra- 
ham, writing from Maghera, in London- 
derry, informs us, that “ ow the 23rd 
of June, bonfires are kindled in all 
directions through the country.” And 
we learn the same from Dr. Fitzgerald’s 
account of Ardstraw, County of Tyrone ; 
he says, “* with respect to customs, the 
old one of lighting fires on high places 
on Midsummer's Eve, is observed here.” 
This, is neither more nor less than the 
Beltein, ov worship ot the Solar Fire, that 
most ancient observance, which more 
than any known to us, may claim the 
character of universality, It is traced 
in all parts of the world; and there is 
none in which it did uot prevail. We 
say this, without fear of contradiction, 
from the very worthy Archdeacon of 
Ferns, who, concluding his account of 
the parishes of Adamstown and New- 
bawn, by an explanation of the names 
of places derived from the Irish lan- 
guage, adds, 

For the further information of curious 
philologers, not intimately acquainted with 
the pronunciation and grammatic variations 
of words in [rish, it may not be unneces- 
sary to observe, that though “Beul” a 
mouth, often contracted by volubility of 
oral utterance into Bal: “ Baille,” “ Balle” 
a village, townland or town; “ Bawlla,” a 
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a wall, and Baull, a member or part, be all 
spelt alike, and thereby confounded in our 
Wnglish gazetteers, as being indiscrimi- 
nately pronounced with short a, like Bal inf 
Ballad, whereby the etymology is lost; yet 
by all native Irisiimen who speak the lan- 
guage, each of these words, is distinctly 
pronounced aecording to ifs original accep- 
tation. Among thousands of places’ names 
in freland, with the component parts of 
which these radical words coalesce as ini- 
tials or finals, that of Bailynas!oe may 
be adduced as an instance. An Irish- 
man being asked which was the road to 
Ballynasloe, could not tell, though within 
seven miles of the place, till inform- 
ed it was where ihe great fair was held, 
“Q, then,” said he, “it must be Beul- 
awh-na-slua.”"—The word is derived from 
“Beul,” a mouth, “ath,” a ford, and 
“siuagh,” an army, a concourse of people, 
&e. In short, “ Beul,” in its metaphori- 
cal acceptations, is similar to, and co-ex- 
tensive with Peul or TUAY, (Powl in Irish) 
a gate, among the Greeks, which, in its 
figurative application denotes a narrow 
pass ora defile, as Pyle Caucasiz, Pyle Al- 
bani, and the celebrated ‘Thermopyle de- 
note the passes or defiles of Caucasus, Al- 
bania, and Therma. This diffuse account 
of the word “ beul” may prevent the ab- 
surdity of modern antiquaries, who from 
the supposed identity of sound, adopted the 
opinion that “ Baal,” 27Y2 “ Bel,” &e. 
was the object of adoration in every bealach, 
pass, or solitary defile, in Ireland. 

To this reproof we submit; though 
not conscious of intentional crime tn 
committing short and long’ as Mil- 
ton’s phrase is, by a bad pronouuciation 
of good Irish :---and the rather, bee 
cause, as the work proceeds, there will 
be no seareity of local appellations in 
which the name of Baal, the deity, is 
still preserved, no less than as we have 
seen above, the remains of worship for- 
merly paid to him, ‘There are also 
many evidences of the prevalence of 
Druidism throughout the island. Their 
stones of wonder, their cromlechs, &e, 
witness the superstitious practices to 
which they once contributed ; and some 
of them are constructed with an art and 
premeditation, not to be contemplated 
without a secret conviction of trick and 
deception. 


Happy should we be, could we des- 
cribe the fathers of the Christian Faith 
in Ireland, before whom Druidisia 
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was forced to hide its diminished head, 
as free from all those delusive practices 
which they reprobated in the system 
they found established. In teo many 
instances the succeediag saint, or 
martyr, merely transierred to himself 
the customs then and there existing; 
and though the present volume does not 
touch ou the principal ef such prevari- 
cations, yet it contains enough to justify 
the inference in all its strength. We 
shall quote an instance taken from thie 
account of Dougiven, in Londonderry, 
communicated by Mr. Ross, the Rector. 


Theve is a fine spring well, between the 
town and the old church, called Tubber- 
Patrick, which is the object of peculivr ve- 
neration. ‘The absurd and superstitious 
ceremonies which are bere practised, to 
this day, would scarcely be credited with- 
out ocular testimony. Early almost every 
Sunday morning, from Patrick’s-day uuti! 
about Michaelmas, a number of devotees 
surround this well, and after bowing to- 
wards it with great reverence, walk round 
it a certain namber of times, repeating, 
during their progress, a stated measure of 
prayer, they then wosh their hands and 
feet with the water, and tear off a small 
rag from their clothes, which they tie on a 
bush overhanging the wel! ;—from thence 
they all proceed to a large stone im the river 
Roe, immediately below the old church, 
and having performed an ablation, they 
walk round the stone, bowing* to it, and 
repeating prayers as at the well. ‘Their 
next movement is to the old church, with- 
in which a similar ceremony goes on, and 
they finish this rite, by a procession and 
praver round the upright stone already de- 
wtibed. How strange that this idolatrons 
monument of Odin +, should sti!! be sub- 
stituted for the pure sanetuary and spiritual 
worship of the living Jehovah. 


We have great pleasure, however, in 
adding, that 
The dislike to these ceremonies is not con- 
fined entirely to Protestauts. The Rev. C. 
O'Conner, a zealous Roman Catholic, al- 
Judes, with sufficient contempt to them, 
when speeking of the massacre of 16.41, be 
boldly attributes it to “the Druidical and 
well- worshiping excommunications and 
miracles, by which the people were hood- 
winked.” —See his Historical Address, pub- 
lished in 1812, p. 244. 

* See in the Prophet Isainh, 57th chap. 
and 6th verse, where something of this kind 


is alluded to. 
+ See Ledwich Antiq. p. 43. 
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Nor is this.all; for the Catholie Pre- 
lates have interfered to abolish similer 
rites, aud we heartily wish they would 
exert their authority in suppressing 
those scandalous inmpieties which uader 
the pretence of Religion are witnessed 
hy Lough Derae. For what they have 
done, we give them credit: why should 


not this credit be extended farther ? 


On the 11th of October, the patron-day 
of St. Canice, Aghaboe was crowded from 
the neighbouring parishes fo celebrate that 
saint's festive! The Roman Catholic pre- 
lates very wisely abolished such mectings. 
I shall aiiege a passage frow one of then, 
the very respectable Dr. Bray, of Cashel, 
who speaking of 3 patron (day is: his diocese, 
says, * it is become such 2 sceue of drunk- 
enness and quarreling, end of other most 
abominable vices, that religion herself is 
brought into disrepute, nav, mocked and 
ridiculed intemperance and immorality 
are encouraged; the tranquilitv. of the 
country is disturbed, aud the seeds of per- 
petual animositi¢s and dissentious are 
sown.” tie bas therefore forbicklen them 
vader the severe penalty ofthe greater ex- 
communication, St. Canice’s well was iu 
my orchard in Aghaboe; there the ped- 
lars jaid down their packs, aud said their 
provers. Abouta quarter ofa mile distant 
from the town was a groupe of thorn 
bushes, called after St. Cenice, there, like- 
wise, the poor pe op'e periormed their de- 
votions, These were heathen practices, 
derived from the earliest ages. At the 
citadel of Athens stood au olive tree, plant- 
ef by Neptune and Minerva, and heid 
vers sacred. The Fathers and Councils 
reprobated sach gross superstition; but it 
wos difficult to eradieste it, as emong the 
uninformed it is to be fouud at preseut. 


Whether it would pot be prudent also 
in the prelates to prepare their people for 
a diminished devotion to Christian saints 
and saintesses, may be submitted to 
their consideration without a breach of 
charity. The love of the marvellous 
may be inherent in the human mind ; 
the persuasion that the object of devo- 
tion looks with peculiar complacency 
on those who worship at an altar dedi- 
eated to his, or her, honour, may be 
gratitying to the uninstructed ; but, at 
the same time, it is the root of all fana- 
ticism : it is founded on a fallacy of ap- 
preheusiou that leads astray—and irre- 
coverably bewilders weak minds, They 
may ardently attach themselves to their 
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favourite Saint ; but, that the favonrite 
Saint returns the ardour, is more than 
questionable, In like manner, that a 
Saint imparts virtue to a medicinal 
spring, is a proposition that were it now 
first directed to the well-informed mem- 
bers of the Catholic chureh, they wonld 
scout with contempt : why then retain 
the imposition ? why not refer to the 
minerals from which all the efficacy is 
derived? What intelligent mind ean 
approve a deceptive practice of which 
Saint Bridget is the object? notwith- 
stauding the gallantry aud deference due 
to the sex; 


At Kilmaheen——The last Sunday in 
July, isa Patron Day, when a number of 
people assemble at Lahinchy: they amuse 
themselves witi horse-racivg on the strand, 
dancing &c. near it. This Sunday is called 
Garlic Sunday, but for what reason is not 
known. On Saturday evening preceding 
this Sunday, numbers of people, males and 
and females, assemble at St. Brideet's well, 
and remain there the entire of the night. 
They first perform their rounds, and then 
spend a good part of the time in invoking 
this Saint Bridget over the well, repeating 
their prayers aud adorations aloud, and 
holding conversation with the Saint, &c. 
When this ceremony is over, they amuse 
theniselves until morning by dancing aud 
singing, &c They then (on Sunday morn- 
ing) repair to Lahenshy, distant from this 
well at jeast three miles, to conclude their 
merriment. This well is also resorted to 
on the first of February. 

If there is 2 cure performed at any time 
by the appiication of this water, it is as- 
cribed so'ely to the interposition of St. 
Bridget. ‘The holy weils ail over Ireland 
are strong miueral waters, and were dedi- 
cated to some svint by the priests of the 
day, who enjoived it 2s a religious duty on 
the people to resort to them, for the pur- 
pose of having miracles wrouglit by those 
saints, and thereby increasiug veneration 
for the priests themselves. This might be 
justifiable, if they had not carried the pious 
fraud and joke too far. 


This a very candid admission: we 
are no friends to piows frauds, or pions 
jokes; they are always carried too far : 
they produce impious delusions, and 
practical evils in right earnest. The 
Catholic clergy would find noreal! abate- 
ment of their true interests, did they 
generally follow the examples of those 


who discountenatve such irregularities, 


Honour to whom honour! that the 
Catholic clergy are progressively shak- 
ing of their preposterous prejudices 
against protestants, gives us infinite sa- 
tisfaction : in short, who but must de- 
rive satisfaction from the information, 
that, 

lu the rebellion in 1798, no Protestant 
was killed iu the union of Killegny, nor 
house burned, a-though the case was wide- 
ly ditferent in ali the parishes around.— 
This appears chiefly ascribable to the ha- 
mane exertions of Mr. Thomas Kogers, the 
priest of this parish, who maiytained the 
fimily of Mr. Samuel Francis, the then 
rector, when the family must otherwise 
have starved ; and to the exertions also of 
Mr. Jeremiah Fitzheury, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, who weut with the rebels, but 
took no command, aud used influence only 
in saving the lives and properties of the 
Protestants. 

Now this is trne glory! and Mr, 
Thomas Rogers, the priest of the pa- 
rish, together with Mr. Jeremiah Fitz~ 
henry, the Roman Catholic gentleman, 
deserve monuments to their memory, 
with suitable inscriptions :---not that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
propose a vote for thal purpose ; let the 
influence of their example, and this 
tribute to their virtues, be a monument 
more durable than brass, 

The condition of the bulk of the peo- 
ple of Ireland at present, is undoubtedly 
a subject of the deepest concern ;—but, 
it requires more cousideration, and cals 
culation, than we are able this month to 
bestow on it. It must therefore wait 
for our next number. 

Among the customs still prevalent, 
must be distiuguished cue that marks 
the delight of an age, aud of a people, not 
generally accustomed to the use of let. 
ters and records, It atiords some in- 
sight into the manner by which tradition 
has been rendered eflective : it ascribes 
indeed, more power to tradition, in point 
of correctness than we have been accus- 
tomed to allow it; but we submit to evi- 
dence which sliall speak tor itself. 

The pocins attributed to Ossian, and 
other bardic remains, are still repeated here 
by the old Seanaclies, (as they are called) 
with visible exultation. right of these 
have been written down, at my request, by 
a young mountaineer, named Bernard 
from whose acquaintance 
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with the native traditions, customs and lan 
guage, the writer derived much assistance 
in this survey: he is himself a good [atin 
scholar, aud possesses, by every account, a 
crifical knowledge of the ancient Irish. 
These poetic records have been handed 
down, from time immemorial, by tradition 
alone, vor is it appareut, whether they 
ever existed here in manuscript. 

A curious evidence of the accuracy of 
tradition, in preserving these remains, may 
be noticed: two of the poems transcribed, 
Deirdri (the Darthula of Macpherson) and 
Tailc, had been already published, from 
southern Manuscripts, in a volume entitled 
—Transactions-of the Gaelic Society: this 
book, which was accidentally in the wri- 
ter's possession, afforded an opportunity of 
comparing the poems taken from viva voce 
recitation, with the printed copy; and, 
strange as it may seem, they were found to 
agree together word for word, with the ex- 
ception, however, of a few lines in Deirdri, 
aud four entire stanzas in Taile, which the 
written record has evidently lost, aud tra- 
‘dition has preserved. An old man, named 
Mulholiand, who is now the most accurate 
depository of these poems to be met with, 
continues at an advanced age to sing them 
with enthusiasm and delight. As there is 
a separate air for each poem, in which the 
melody is suited to the subject, it is pro- 
bable that the origina! music is also pre- 
served. 

The manner of preserving the accuracy 
of tradition is singular, and worthy of no- 
tice. In the winter evenings, a number of 
Seanachies frequently meet together, and 
recite alternately their traditiouary stories. 
If any one repeats a passage, which op- 
pears to another to be incorrect, he is im 
mediately stopped, when each gives a rea- 
son for his way of reciting the passage, 
the dispute is then referred to a voie of the 
meeting, and the decision of the majority 
becomes imperative on the subject for the 
future. This plan, aided by the measure 
of the poetry, and also that of the music, 
may account for the accurate preservation 
of these ancient poems. 

There must be something very inte- 
resting in this exercise : we figure to 
ourselves a group of associates of vene- 
rable aspect, aud long companionship, 
assembled to put the memory of each 
other to the test, bidding defiance to 
the storms of winter, by transporting 
qhemselves and their hearers to ages 
jong gone by; beguiling present cares 
by tales of other times ; taking a deep 
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whose posterity still possesses the neigh- 
hourtug mansion ; who can point out 
the very rock on which stood the youth, 
when watching for a signal from his 
once inexorable fair ; and who hear the 
very torrent roaring, the waves of which 
would fain have stopped, but could not, 
his active arm, his robust vigour, and 
his love-animated determination, Pa- 
triotism, too, has its turn; the exploits 
of the hero, who with his band glided 
along that moor; or lay perdue in this 
dell; the valour and the generosity of 
the noble, the fidelity and self devoted- 
ness oi theretaiver; the splendour, too, 
and the magnificence of the hall,—not 
forgetting the bounty of the lady who 
directed the presentation of the goblet 
to the bard, nor the sparkling pretti- 
nesses of the damsel who teok delight in 
displaying her obedience to such accepta- 
ble commands.—Let our readers finish 
this sketch as their fancies direct : we de- 
sire no better termination to the article. 


A Combined View of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, Esdras, aud St. John, shewing 
that ail the Prophetic writings are formed 
on one plan. Accompanied by an Ex- 
planatory Chart, &c. By J. H. Frere, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 514. Price 12s. Hatchard, 
London. 1815. 


We cannot deny that we have lately 
got into rather a slovenly way of reading 
discourses on the Prophetic books :— 
that is to say, we consult in the first 
place, that chapter or division of 
the work, which concerns our own 
times, and our own country. For this 
the first words of Mr. Frere’s pre- 
face furnishes an ample apology : he says, 
** The subject of Prophecy is calculated 
to interest every one, for there is no in- 
dividual in these times who may not be- 
lieve himself to be personally concerned 
in the things of which it treats.” 

We therefore took good care to exa- 
mine what was the fate Mr. Frere allotted 
to our country ;—finding that satisfac- 
tory, we could then pursue the path of 
duty in tranquillity, He says, “ It is evi- 
dent that it cannot be many years before 
this Earthquake will take place. It will 
be apparently of wider extent than the 


juterest in the adventures of lovers, | 


} Earthquake of the yebr 1792, for that 
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was confined to a tenth part of the city, 
or to one of the ten kingdoms of the di- 
vided Roman Empire; but this seems 
unlimited. The City means the Papal 
city ; and in this division, theretore, 
Great Britain cannot be reckoned, being 
at the time the division is to be made 
a Protestant country.” 

Not only does this gentleman exempt 
Great Britain from the calamities which 
befall the earth at large, but he des- 
cribes this realm as the ouly one that 
maintains the Covenant:—that stands 
up for truth, and for the interests of the 
Most High :—in short, that we succeed 
to the place of ancient Israel, and when 
the prophet deseribes the Saints,” he 
means the people of our island ; and by 
the Israelitish nation,” he means ** the 
Protestant British nation.”” We are 
afraid there is a little (pardonable?) Na- 
tional vanity here: Mr. P. could not 
find in his heart, to distress his coun- 
try ; and therefore, by his scheme, it is 
exempted. However, if our countrymen 
have no objection to be represented by the 
Jewish nation, and the Jewish nation 
has no objection to be succeeded by our 
countrymen, let them settle the matter, 
keep the King’s peace, both of them 
behave as the most favoured nation ;— 
and if they are content, we would not 
wish to disturb them. 

After this commencement, we proceed 
to the beginning. Our first remark is, 
that we hardly know how to approve ol 
bringing into the canon of scripture, a 
work confessedly apochryphal ; by which 
we mean, at least, a work the original 
of which is not obtainable for our con- 
sultation. Whoever can read an origi- 
nal, well knows the imperfections of a 
translation, though skilfully executed : 
—and we have no authority for suppo- 
sing that this version, (admitting it to 
represent a genuine work of Ezra) was, 
or could be, revised by the author. 

It has possibly been remarked by our 
readers, that on the subject of the 
Prophetic symbols and books, we have 
preserved a cautious silence; and one 
reason 1s, because there are so few com- 
mentators who having some idea of a 
symbol, and having adopted it, keep it 
eorrect and chaste, when they preceed to 
interpret, and apply it. A conviction 
of the necessity, and predominant im- 


portance of this uniformity, is, how- 
ever, gradually gaining ground; aod 
when it is fully established, we should 
hope that some progress would be appa- 
rent in the endeavours to illustrate these 
dark sayings. For instance, Mr. Frere 
supposes the imoge seen by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when divided into legs (or 
thighs), to dignify the division of the 
Roman Empire into eastern and western : 
he then proceeds to discover im the wes- 
tern Roman Empire the ten kingdoms, 
which are in the immisrible state of the 
iron and clay, which formed the toes 
of the image; and by this oversight, 
he places all the ten toes on one leg? 
Can be blame us, if we withhold our 
sanction from this absurdity? Again, 
he says, 

So in Rev. chop. xv. 2. The Isravlitish 
Nation or Protestaut British Nation (spoken 
of before in chap. vii. vr. S—8. and m chap. 
xiv. v. 1, 2) 1s represeuted as stand ng due 
ring the SO years of trouble and discord 
upon a Sea of Glass, where the Sea of 
Glass (or the population 1m a tranquil state, 
not liable to be agitated by the spirit of 
violence and discord) is the same as the 
Protestant British Nation whreh stands 
upon it 

This surely had passed in certain na- 
tives of a certain island, for a bull, or 
a blunder, the cous-queuce of a lively 
imagination ; for thus considered the 
Protestant British nation, must stand 
upon itself /—a misery to which, thank 
Heaven! amidst all our sutterings, we 
are not yet reduced. And turther, we 
perceive that Mr. P. accepts this term 
in the sense of an extensive sea, or 
ocean ; whereas, it imports such a re- 
ceptacle as Sclomon’s brazen sea ;---a 
large bason containing water. 

As we think, notwithstanding these 
remarks, that progress is making to- 
wards a better understanding of these 
prophecies, we shall msert a specimen 
of the principles on which the Symbolic 
language in which they ave couched is 
now explained, 

The Barru—The Territories which 
were the seats of the four great empires; 
here the embiem is uearly the same as its 
object, for the whole natural earth is mace 
to represent that imporiant portion of it, 
which alone is the subject of proplecy. 

Tie Part of the Eanru—The 
Eastern Roman Empire. 
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with the native traditions, customs and lan 
guage, the writer derived much assistance 
in this survey: he is himself a good I atin 
scholar, and possesses, by every account, a 
crifical knowledge of the ancient Irish. 
These poetic records have been handed 
down, from time immemorial, by tradition 
alone, vor is it appareut, whether they 
ever existed here in manuscript. 

A curious evidence of the accuracy of 
tradition, in preserving these remains, may 
be noticed: two of the poems transcribed, 
Deirdri (the Darthula of Macpherson) and 
Taile, had been already published, from 
southern manuscripts, in a volume entitled 
—Traunsactions- of the Gaelic Society : this 
book, which was accidentally in the wri- 
ter's possession, afforded an opportunity of 
comparing the poems taken from viva voce 
recitation, with the printed copy; and, 
strange as it may seem, they were found to 
agree together word for word, with the ex- 
ception, however, of a few lines in Deirdri, 
aud four entire stanzas in Taile, which the 
written record has evidently lost, and tra- 
-dition has preserved. An old man, named 
Mulholiand, who is now the most accurate 
depository of these poems to be met with, 
continues at an advanced age to sing them 
with enthusiasm and delight. As there is 
a separate air for each poem, in which the 
melody is suited to the subject, it is pro- 
bable that the original music is also pre- 
served. 

The manner of preserving the accuracy 
of tradition is singular, and worthy of no- 
tice. In the winter evenings, a number of 
Seanachies frequently meet together, and 
recite alternately their traditiouary stories. 
If any one repeats a passage, which ap- 
pears to another to be incorrect, he is im- 
mediately stopped, when each gives a rea- 
son for his way of reciting the passage, 
the dispute is then referred to a voie of the 
meeting, and the decision of the majority 
becomes imperative on the subject for the 
future. This plan, aided by the measure 
of the poetry, and also that of the music, 
may account for the accurate preservation 
of these ancient poems. 

There must be something very inte- 
resting in this exercise : we figure to 
ourselves a group of associates of vene- 
rable aspect, aud jong companionship, 
assembled to put the memory of each 
other to the test, bidding defiance to 
the storms of winter, by transporting 
qhemselves and their hearers to ages 
jong gone by ; beguiling present cares 
by tales of other times ; taking a deep 
juserest in the adventures of lovers, 
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whose posterity still possesses the neigh- 
hourtug mansion ; who can point out 
the very rock on which stood the youth, 
when watching for a signal from his 
once inexorable fair ; and who hear the 
very torrent roaring, the waves of which 
would fain have stopped, but could not, 
his active arm, his robust vigour, and 
his love-animated determination, Pa- 
triotism, too, has its turn; the exploits 
of the hero, who with his band glided 
along that moor; or lay perdue in this 
dell; the valour and the generosity of 
the noble, the fidelity and self devoted- 
ness ol the retainer; the splendour, too, 
and the magnificence of the hall,—not 
forgetting the bounty of the lady who 
directed the presentation of the goblet 
to the bard, nor the sparkling pretti- 
nesses of the damsel who teok delight in 
displaying her obedience to such accepta- 
ble commands.—Let our readers finish 
this sketch as their fancies direct : we de- 
sire no better termination to the article. 


A Combined View of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, shewing 
that ail the Prophetic writings are formed 
on one plan. Accompanied by an Ex- 
planatory Chart, &e. By J. H. Frere, 
Esq. Svo. pp. 514, Prive 12s. Hatehard, 
London. 1815. 


We cannot deny that we have lately 
got into rather a slovenly way of reading 
discourses on the Prophetic books :— 
that is to say, we consult in the first 
place, that chapter or division of 
the work, which concerns our own 
times, and our own country. For this 
the first words of Mr. Frere’s pre- 
face furnishes an ample apology : he says, 
** The subject of Prophecy is calculated 
to interest every one, for there is no in- 
dividual in these times who may not be- 
lieve himself to be personally concerned 
in the things of which it treats,’”,———— 

We therefore took good care to exa- 
mine what was the fate Mr, Frere allotted 
to cur country ;—finding that satisfac- 
tory, we could then pursue the path of 
duty in tranquillity, He says, “ Itis evi- 
dent that it cannot be many years before 
this Earthquake will take place. It will 
be apparently of wider extent than the 
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was confined to a tenth part of the city, 
or to one of the ten kingdoms of the di- 
vided Roman Empire; bat this seems 
unlimited. The City means the Papal 
city; and in this division, theretore, 
Great Britain cannot be reckoned, beng 
at the time the division is to be made 
a Protestant country.” 

Not only does this gentleman exempt 
Great Britain from the calamities which 
befall the earth at large, but he des- 
cribes this realm as the only one that 
maintains the Covenant:—that stands 
up for truth, and for the interests of the 
Most High :—in short, that we succeed 
to the place of ancient Israel, and when 
the prophet deseribes ‘ the Saints,” he 
means the people of our island ; and by 
** the Israelitish nation,” he means ** the 
Protestant British nation.” We are 
afraid there is a little {pardonable?) Na- 
tional vanity here: Mr. F. could not 
find in his heart, to distress his coun- 
try ; and therefore, by his scheme, it is 
exempted. However, if our countrymen 
have no objection to be represented by the 
Jewish nation, and the Jewish nation 
has no objection to be succeeded by our 
countrymen, let them settle the matter, 
keep the King’s peace, both of them 
behave as the most favoured nation ;— 
and if they are content, we would not 
wish to disturb them. 

After this commencement, we proceed 
to the beginning. Our first remark is, 
that we hardly know how to approve of 
bringing into the canon of scripture, a 
work confessedly apochry pbal ; by which 
we mean, at least, a work the original 
of which is not obtainable for our con- 
sultation. Whoever can read an origi- 
nal, well knows the imperfections of a 
translation, though skilfully executed : 
—and we have no authority for suppo- 
sing that this version, (admitting it to 
represent a genuine work of Ezra) was, 
or could be, revised by the author. 

It has possibly been remarked by our 
readers, that on the subject of the 
Prophetic symbols and books, we have 
preserved a cautious silence; and one 
reason 1s, because there are so few com- 
mentators who having some idea of a 
symbol, and having adopted it, keep it 
eorrect and chaste, when they proceed to 
interpret, and apply it. A conviction 
of the necessity, and predominant iin- 


portance of this uniformity, is, bow- 
ever, gradually gaining ground; and 
when it is fully established, we should 
hope that some progress would be appa- 
rent in the endeavours to illustrate these 
dark sayings. For instance, Mr. Frere 
supposes the image seen by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when divided into legs (or 
thighs), to dignify the division of the 
Roman Empire into eastern and western : 
he then proceeds to discover im the wes- 
tern Rowan Empire the ten kingdoms, 
which are in the immisrible state of the 
iron and clay, which formed the toes 
of the mage; and by this oversight, 
he places ali the ten toes on one leg ? 
Can he blame us, if we withhold our 
sanction from this absurdity? Again, 
he says, 

So in Rev. chap. xv. 2. The Israelitish 
Nation or Protestaut British Nation (spoken 
of before in chap. vil. r. S—8. and m chap. 
xiv. v. 1, 2) 1s represeuted as stund ny due 
ring the 30 years of trouble and discord 
upon a Sea of Glass, where the Sea of 
Glass (or the population 14 a tranquil state, 
not liable to be agitated by the spirit ef 
violence and discord) is the same as the 
Protestant British Nation whieh stands 
upon it 

This surely had passed in certain na- 
tives of a certain island, for a bull, or 
a blunder, the cous-queuce of a lively 
imagination ; for thus considered the 
Protestant British nation, must stand 
upon itself /—a misery to which, thank 
Heaven! amidst all our sutterings, we 
are not yet reduced. And further, we 
perceive that Mr. F. aecepts this term 
in the sense of an extensive sea, or 
ocean ; whereas, it imports such a re- 
ceptacle as Sclomon’s érazen sea ;---a 
large bason containing water, 

As we think, notwithstanding these 
remarks, that progress is making to- 
wards a better understanding of these 
prophecies, we shall msert a specimen 
of the principles on which the Symbolic 
language in which they are couched is 
now explained, 

The Territories which 
were the seats of the four great empires; 
here the embiem ts nearly the same as its 
object, for the whole natural earth is mace 
to represent that imporiant portion of it, 
which alone is the subject of proplecy. 

Tie Tur» Part of the Eanin—The 
Eastern Roman Enipire. 
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The Parr of the Eantu— 

Ttalv. 

An Eartuguaxe—A Violent Commo- 
tion, threatening the dissolution of a king- 
dom or empire. 

Connected with the emblem of the 
Earth, are the emblems of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, the Sea, the Great River 
Euphrates, &c. 

The Sun—The Ruling Power of the 
whole prophetic earth, aud the principal 
object of attention in the political heavens: 
or the Roman Emperer, while the empire 
was in its undivided state ; and, after that, 
the King of the principal kingdom of the 
divided empire. 

The Moon (which is considered as the 
consort of the Sun)—The kmpress or 
Queen. 

The Stars—The Princes and Nobles of 
a kingdom. 

The licavens—The Political System in 
which ail these appear. 

The emblems which relate to the heavens 
are also used sometimes to represent 
spiritual objects, and then they signify 
as follows, viz. 

The Sun—Our Saviour the sun of 
righteousness. 

The Moon—His chaste and faithful 
Consort, The Church. 

The Stars—The Apostles, Bishops, or 
Ministers.of his Church. 

The Heavens, when spoken of spiritually, 
must be understood in their literal sense, 
us being the actual seats of bliss. 

Great Watens—Multitades of People. 
The noise of many waters is as the noise of 
a multitude of people. 

The Livine Creatures which surround 
the Throne—The Church in Heaven. 
This symbol is taken from the appearance 
of the twelve Tribes, as usually encamped 
round the Tabernacle in four companies, 
under the four banners of the tribes of 
Judah, Ephraim, Reuben, and Dan, having 
upon them the figures of a Lion, an Ox, 
a Man, and an Eagle. 

The Israetitisu Nation, which alone 
was chosen from all ether nations to the 
knowledge of God during the times of the 
three first great Empires, is made to re- 
present that favoured Protestant nation, 
which has alone in these latter days been 
so selected and chosen to the knowledge of 
his name from amongst the teu nations of 
the divided Roman Empire. : 

Tue Genrtives, as contrasted with the 
Jews,—The Nine Papal Nations, who 
though they do not avow it, yet like the 
Gentiles of old, bow down before stocks 
and stones, and worship dumb idols. 


A Fatrive (or Suootmve) Star—A 
Minister of Religion, who apostatizes from 
the truth, and brings in false doctrines. 

A Comet, or “ Horrisce Svar,"—A 
Creat Warrior aud Destroyer: ove of por- 
tentous aspect, who plagues the nations. 

A Fuioop, or Mass of Waters in motion, 
carrying away and desireying every thing 
opposed to it— A large Body of Meu, or an 
Army iu motion, laying every thing waste 
before it. 

A Storm of Hari, beating down and 
destroying all the fruits of the earii—An 
Invasion from the Northern Regions, where 
hail may be supposed to be generated, 

A Fuient of Locusis, which settling, 
cevour and lay waste the fruits of the 
eorth—An Invasion and Settlement of a 
people from a Southern Country, where 
Locusts are bred. 

Siips—The Establishments of those who 
make a gain of godliness. 

Surp Masters, or Merchants—Venal 
Ecclesiastics. 

It might be thought more correct in 
fixing these symbols, to adapt one only 
to ove subject. If ‘ true believers in 
Christ, are called the seed of the wo- 
mun,”’ why are they also called ** grass 
and every green thing?” We object 
also to the notion of the living creatures, 
which surround the throne, importing 
the Church in Heaven.” Mr. F, ought 
to know that there are ancient repre- 
sentalions of these scenes in the Reve- 
lations, extant in several of the old 
Churches in Haly ;—and these are so 
placed as to be absolutely inconsistent 
with Mr. F's, explication, These 
mosaics also shew the arm-chairs which 
were then understood to be intended by 
the term throne, the elders offering 
their crowns, &e. And further, we re- 
commend special attention to the in- 
signia, or armorial bearings, or stan- 
dards, of the ancient nations: Mr. F. 
would find by consulting them, that the 
two provinces of Media, upper and 
lower, were, probably, each represented 
by a goat with one horn; both these 
were united under the Persian power ; 
that power assumed the type of a ram 
with two horns, Again, the Macedo- 
nian standard was a voat with one horn 
---|the Macedonians aré said to have 
been a colony from Media]---it was 
therefore necessary that Daniel should 
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receive information that the Macedonian 
goat was exluhited to him in vision: he 
would otherwise, Hving in Persia, have 
understood a Afedian province by the 
he-goat haviug ove born. 

From these biuts it will easily be in- 
ferred that, in our opinion, the explana- 
tion of symbols, is not yet perfect. If 
our author had reduced to delineation, 
the principal of these symbels, or had 
adopted authentic instances, still extant, 
he would have felt the advantage: he 
must have kept sone things more dis- 
tiuet. 

Mr. F. seems also to consider the 
symbolical image shewn to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as that of a nuked man, whose 
head, body, &c. were of different metals. 
Let him rather consider, and delineate 
it,—as a warrior ju complete armour ;— 
panoply, @ da Babylontenve. The bead, 
helmet, or casque, of this warrior is of 
gold ; let him colour it in his figure ef a 
gold colour :—the breast-plate, euirass, 
and shoulder pieces for the arms, were ef 
silver; this covered the whole thorax ; 
but the—/u4e/s, in Roman armour, and 
thigh-pieces, were of brass—lown to 
the knees; suppose the legs, ¢. ¢. from the 
knees to the feet, were covered with iron 
armour; the feet and toes were partly 
iron partly potter's clay,---i. e. the ar- 
mour for the foot covered the toes im- 
perfectly---(the upper part, sappose,) 
while the sole of the foot, and the under 
parts of the toes, were exposed. This 
would have kept Mr. F. clear of the 
supposition, that some of these tues 
were really powerful kingdoms, or more 
substantial than the others: they were 
all equally disunited, though forced into 
a kind of uaion—iron and clay. But 
we turn from this digression to the con- 
sideration of the volume before us. 


It is impossible that we should follow 
this writer through a long chain of his- 
torical evidence, To assume the cor- 
rectuess of his dates, would be apparently 
to adopt what we have not carefally 
examined ; to deny them, would require 
reasons, which will be given by others ; 
or the substitution of calculations, less 
satisfactory, perhaps, than those under 
perusal, Certainly, we protest against 
the immense jraip— of how many cen- 
turies ? in which 


The prophecy, possing over all the early 
part of the history of the Roman Empire, 
carries us at ouce to that most important 
penod, which is more particularly treated 
of than aay ether im al} the scriptural pro- 
phecies ; and to the history of thet kiug, 
Who is individually described by Pscdras 
aud Saint John, as wellas by Daniel for 
Lonis XVI. of Prince, is the Srar 
which it is foretold by Extras should be 
smitten down to the earth by bis own 
people (who were also to hamble other 
kings, overthrow the P»pal Babylon, mud 
by the ty reuuical exercise of their power, 
to commence the destruction of the 
Empire. And he is also, as has already 
been shewu, described by Saint John uncer 
the symbol of the Sux, that at the end of 
the 1260 years wes suddenly to become 
“black as sackcioth of haw,” or to be de- 
prived of all spieudoer, power, tituence, 
and regal diguity. 


Ver 21. “ And in his estate shall stand 
“up a vile persou, to whom thes shall not 
“ vive the honour of the kingdam: but he 
“ shall come in peaceably, aud obtaiu the 
“kingdom by flatteries” The person who 
succecds in his estate, or, as the 
read. allows us to understand i, 
ceeds in his place, is particularly designated 
by the term vile, refervmg to the lowucss 
of his extraction, for it is tw this seuse we 
must undersiaud the epithet; for thongh 
it wonld doubtless Le equotly applicable to 
the individual now iutroduced into the 
propheey, if understood as signifying a 
morally worthless character, it is the vile- 
ness of bis ortgm which forms a drstinctive 
peculiarity ip the history of the Enuperor 
Napoleon. That this epithet refers to his 
origin is also pointed out by the words 
with which it is iumedtately connected, 
“ty whom they shull wot give the honour of 
the kingdom: but he shall come ia peace- 
ably, and obtain the kingdom by flatterirs:” 
thus the father of Napoleon being ouly a 
lawyer in the is!and of Corsica, he had wot 
the least natural claim to sovereign aatho- 
rity. He first assumed civil power im the 
year +790, after his retaru from Lgvpt, 
when we read, that “the wile of the Ax- 
priest” (Abbé Sieyes) “ and the arts of the 
“ Ex-chief of the of Exyot, combined 
“a plau” for the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory, and for their own establishment in 
power; “in which each engaged from in- 
“ dividual ambition, and each so well con- 
“ cealed his own design, that they duped 
“one another.” This was the first exer- 
cise of his art towards obtaining the kmg- 
dom. In 1802 he succeeded in getting his 
appoiutmeut as first Consul extended for a 
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farther term of ten years, and shortly after- 
wards he obtained this office for his life, 
with the liberty of appointing a successor, 
and in 1804 he was made Emperor of the 
French, and the dignity also was declared 
hereditary in his family. This point was 
carried under the sanction of a pretended 
general popular election, in which the 
votes were inscribed in books, kept by the 
agents of goverument; and in which the 
number of the suffrages for end against the 
measure were declared, without any possi- 
bility of appeal or scrutiny. Tus did he 
come in peaceably, and by the exercise of the 
most consummate art gradually obtain the 
Sull honour of the kingdom. 


Ver. 29. “ At the time appointed he 
“shall return and come toward the south, 
“but it shall not be as the former, or as 
“the latter ; 30. For the ships of Chittim 
“shall come ogoinst him; therefore he 
“shall be grieved, sud return, and have 
* indignation against the Holy Covenant ; 
“so shall he do; he shall even return and 
“have intelligence with thei that forsake 
“the Holy Covenant.” Buonaparic, on 
the 20th of May, 1798, sailed from ‘Toulon 
with a fleet of thirteen sail of the line, 
seven frigates, and two hundred tiatsports, 
carrying about twenty thousand mea, and 
on the 2d of July following, he landed his 
army on the shores of Pgypt. Lis avowed 
object being to take possession of that 
country, and through it to communicate 
with India; and then with the assistance 
of Tippoo Saib, and others of the notive 
princes whom he might excite agaiust the 
British, to overthrow their empire in the 
Kast. Bat it was not asthe former, or as the 
latter. That is, Buonaparte was not sue- 
cessful as when he first defeated the Aus- 
trian army commanded by Gen. Beaulieu, 
nor as when he “ a second time couquered 
Italy,” defeating the wrmy commanded by 
Wurmser, For the ships of Chittim, 
that is, the ships of the chief maritime 
power of this time, came against hun. 


The first step towards his complete dis- 
comfiture by the ships of Chittim, was the 
destruction of the French fleet which had 
conveyed him to Egypt (and which re- 
mained moored in the Bay of Aboukir). 
This ws efiected by a British fleet of thir- 
teen sail of the line, commanded by Lord 
Nelson, in the battle of the Nile, fought on 
the Ist of August, 1798. This less of their 
fleet was so serious an injury to the expe- 
dition, that the French Admiral Ganteaume 
in reporting the «vent to the Minister oi 
the Marine, stete:! it to be his opinion, that 
after so terrible a disaster nothing but 
peace could preserve the new colony, 
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The second step towards the defeat of 
his projects by the ships of Chittim, was, 
that Sir Syduey Smith, having three ships 
uuder his command, repulsed him before 
St. John d’Acre. Buonaparte having ad- 
vanced from Egypt on an expedition into 
Syria, laid siege to this place; and on the 
fourteenth day of the siege, effected a 
breach. [le attempted to storm the place, 
but was repulsed. Repeated assaults were 
equally uusaccessful, and this was in a 
vreat degree owing to the assistance rev- 
dered by the English! for “ the town of 
“ Acre standing on a rectangular point of 
“land in the form of a square, of which 
“two sides are washed by the sea, the 
“ British ships were enabled to contribute 
“the protection of their guns to the gar- 
“rison.” In the description which is 
“viven in one of these assaults it is stated, 
that “the gun boats being within grape 
“ distance of the head of the attacking co- 
“lumn, did great execution.” It is also 
related, that at the latter end of the siege, 
Sir Sydney Smith perceiving that it was 
now a most critical point of the contest, 
aud that an effort was necessary to preserve 
the place for a short time, till some ex- 
pected succours arrived, landed his boats 
at the mole, and took the crews armed with 
pikes upto the breach, The effect pro- 
duced by this well-timed assistance is thug 
described: “ Ghezzar” (the ‘Turkish com- 
mandant) “ hearing that the English were 
“ou the breach, quitted his station, where, 
“ according to the ancient Turkish custom, 
“he was sitting to reward such as should 
“bring him the heads of the enemy, aud 
“distributing musket-cartridges with his 
“own hand. The energetic old man, 
“coming behind, forcibly pulled them 
“down, saying, if any tiarm happened to 
“his English friends, all was lost. ‘This 
“amicable contest, as to who should de- 
“fend the breach, occasioned a rush of 
“Turks to the spot, and thus time was 
“ gained for the arrival of the first body of 
“Hassan’s troops.” sortie was then 
“made, and the enemy was driven back, 
In another, which was the last assault, they 
were again repulsed, aud “ all hopes of 
“ success having vanished, the enemy had 
“no alternative left but to retreat, which 
“was put in execution on the night be- 
“tween the 20th and 21st of May, after a 
“siege of sixty days.’ Buonaparte, thus 
baffled in all his projects, quitted the army 
ia Egypt on the 23d August,‘ 1799, and 
returued by sea into France. 


The reader is now in possession of 
Mr. Frere’s mauuer of explaining pro- 
phecy, and of the principles on which. 
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his combined view is taken, We have 
only to add, that Mr. PF, foretold the 
preservation of Buonaparte’s person, be- 
fore he was burled from his throne of 
France; and that he accompanies his hero 
to another throne, as Emperor of Rome ; 
where he is to overthrow the Turkish 
Empire, conquer Judea, Egypt, and 
great part of Africa; to retura in great 
wrath, because the Persians and Rus- 
sians advance to meet him ; then follows 
the battle of Armageddon—worse, a 
thousand times than the retreat from 
Mosecow—and in that falls this Anti- 
christ, this Man of Siv, this Infidel 
Power—he, and all bis family, and all 
his host! That terrible destruction we 
may live to see—Buonaparte is an ac- 
tive man in cases of destruction ;—but 
the Mitntentum though following not 
Jong after, is yet too far off for the grey 
beards of the corps to fatter themselves 
with the gratification of enjoying. We 
are vexed and mortified ; but that is no- 
thing uncommon, when prophecies are 
under discussion, and the Millenium is at 
the far end of them. Our consolation 
is, that we did not kill Napoleon when 
most others did ;—that we reserved him 
for a more splendidly graceless exit, 
than he could have found at Molode- 
techno, or at Arcis-sur-Aube ; and that 
if he falls, as this gentleman assures us 
he will fall—the writer of the Periscope 
for that month, will have a most glori- 
ous opportunity of delighting his 
readers with the how, and the when, 


and the where; it will be a kind of 


foretaste of the MitLeniumM, itself, to 
him ! 

We doubt not, but what this author, 
Mr. Frere, has Aid apon some things, 
by which the general study of prophecy 
is advanced, Of the numerous writers 
who have lately turned their attention 
this way, each, as we incline to think, 
has done something towards discovering 
truth, That we are under obligations 
to them for what they have done is our 
sincere opinion ; but we are equally sin- 
cere, When we add, that also in our opi- 
nion, much remains to be done, before 
we cat attain—if we ever do attain— 
that clear conception of these Hierogly- 
phic Revelations, which may satisfy 
the curious, and fully reward the labours 
and ingenuity of the learned, 


A Circumstantial Narrative of the 
Campaign in’ Russia, embellished with 
plans of the Battles of the Moskwa, and 
Malo-Jaroflawitz, &c. By Eugene La- 
baume, Captain of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Engineers, xc. ‘Translated from the 
French. 8vo. pp. 408. Price 10s. 6d. 
Leigh, London. 1814. 


If Humanity wi// investigate Politics, she 
must ether lay aside that sympathetic spi- 
rit which is her most noble distinction, and 
steel her heart against the effects of the 
calamities she beholds, or she must avert 
those beniguant looks accustomed to be 
the solace of sutierers, from a fuil sight of 
the woes attendant on the rage of war, and 
flatter herself that the miseries of mankind 
have beeu magnified by report. The be- 
nevolent mind with great difficulty con- 
ceives,—rather, cannot possibly conceive— 
the existence and the isfluence of that ani- 
mosity which atiords the hardened soldier 
aa enjoyment ia destroying the peaceful 
inhabitant of the humble but; and delights 
in the shrieks of those whom he distresses 
by every mean that has been studied by his 
sanguinary imeayination. The soldier, wiio, 
exhausted by a long warch, aud consequent 
fatigue, demands refrcshments, however 
harshly, finds an excuse in the necessities 
of nature: but wherefore repay with slaugh- 
ter the kindness he has received, and set 
fire to the cottage wherciu he has reposed? 
Why forget the afiections of his race, and 
overwhe'm ia one common destruction do- 
mestic property aud domestic relations, the 
affectionste mother in her chamber, with 
the sleeping iifimtinits cradle? At the 
contemplation of scenes so barbarous, Hu- 
manity shrinks behind Justice, and when 
the stern Goddess assumes that dignity 
which becomes the execution of her office, 
and grasps that sword which terrifies un- 
der the name of Retributiou, when she ap- 
pears as the Divine Nemesis on the field 
of blood, Humanity lays her finger on her 
lips, in silent adoration of feats which at 
ouce rouse her sympathies to horror, and 
bend her convictions to admiration.* 

Such were the sentiments of a valued 
friend at a moment when the public 
mind was convulsed between hope and 
fear ; and when few saw clearly the con- 
sequences so rapidly approaching, The 
whole of that paper is iudeed a singular 
instauce of almost prophetic foresight--- 
as eve ts have shewn, Bat, if we may 


* Liz. Pay. Vol. LV. p. 1020. 
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be all: wed to speak for our friend, mi- 
seri» equal to those detailed in the vo- 
Fame under report, did not enter into bis 
contemplation, It was not till after the 
treaty of Tilsit, that a contest of France 
against Russia was foreseen; imime- 
diately after which our friend recorded 
bis conviction, in words remarkably si- 
milar to those employed by Eugene 
Labaume, in the opening of his work. 
** I shall only observe, that Providence 

pears to have excited in Napoleon the 
idea of these two unjust wars, for the 
purpose of convincing the Spaniards 
and Russians, that an a/lianee with the 
vicious will unavoidably prove fatal.” 


Had the writer added the conviction of 


the whole world, he had said all ihat 
could be wished for, on the subject. 

Eugene Labaume was in the servire 
of Beauharnois, otherwise called Prince 
Eugene, Viceroi of Italy. He therefore 
shared the fortunes of that Prince: and 
the account he gives, is not, in all cases, 
that of the main body of the army, so 
much as that of the corps of observa- 
tion commanded hy the Prince. He 
therefore narrates the progress and ef- 
fects of some disasters not before known 
te. us; while he omits others, whieh did 
net concern the eorps to which he was 
attached. The whole, however, may be 
considered as a commentary on the 
famous twenty-ninth Bulletin ; it sup- 
plies some of the /acune in that docu- 
ment, and developes the art employed 
yn composing it. That narrative for 
stance, passes lightly over the misfor- 
tunes of the French, at the Beresina ; 
for what was a trifling loss of rorTY 
THOUSAND MEN? What were the suf- 
ferings of all he left behind him, there 
and elsewhere, to the author of that re- 

t, who winged his way to Paris, for 
the purpose of obtaining a new army of 
greater magnitude, on which to inflict, 
if possible, greater miseries ? 

This narrative, then, contributes one 
more authority towards the history of 
Buonaparte’s campaign in Russia: if 
the surviving chiefs of other corps 
would also pubhsh their observations, 
we should obtain, by degrees, a correct 
view of the whole. 

It is customary when an enemy's ship 
strikes to the British flag, for the victors 
to express their joy by giving three 
cheers: but it has been observed, that 


when the enemy has been reduced to 
a sinking state, the feelings of humanity 
aud sympathy suspended all external 
tokens of joy. We shall imitate this 
generous conduct of our countrymen, 
and report on this volume, as we might, 
on the retreat of Darius, or Xerxes, or 
any other that happened thousands of 
years ago. A few extracts will speak 
for themselves, and sufliciently prove 
the importance and integrity of the do- 
cument, The writer suppresses much, 
as becomes his ofliciul situation; he 
maintains all possible respect for bis 
immediate superior, Prince Eugeue; he 
injlames nothing: we give him credit 
for his feelings of duty and honear, 

M. Labaume has not thought proper 
to jasert the returns of the French army, 
when marching iuto Russia, though 
doubtless they were known to Prince 
Eugene. He states the tutal at about 
300,000 infantry, and 60,000 cavalry, 
with more than 1,000 cannon, 

It appears that there was some truth 
in the report by Napoleon, that the 
baduess of the weather carried off great 
unmbers of horses in July: * they were 
seen,”’ says our author (speaking of his 
own corps) ‘* at Pilony, droppmg by 
hundreds ; on the road nothing but dead 
horses, overturned waggous, and scat- 
tered baggage was to be seen. It was 
in the mouth of July that we suffered 
from cold, rain, and searcity.’”’ It is 
well known, that the Russians retreated 
before the advancing French; and no- 
thing ought to give us a higher idea of 
their discipline, than what eur author 
records, July 29. 

As we followed the movement of the 
vanguard, we were astonished in perceiv- 
ing the perfect order with which Count 
Barclay Tolly had evacuated his posiuion. 
We wandered about in all directions over 
an immense plain, without rag ee to 
perceive atrace of bis retreat. Neither a 
waggon, a dead horse, wor even a single 
vehicle, indicated the road which the eue- 
my had taken. 

At this time the heat was excessive, 
aud the army moved in clouds of dust. 

On their progress, the French found 
deserted villages, empty towns, and 
mansions in desolation. ‘* The furni- 
ture every where broken ; pieces of the 
most precions china scattered about the 
gardens, and costly prints torn out of 
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their frames, and dispersed by the 
winds,” Elsewhere, the corn had 
been cut, the woods destroyed, the vil- 
Jages burnt: in a word, we found no- 
thing on which we could feed the horses, 
aud not even a shelter for ourselves,” 

M. j.abaume gives an account of so 
much of the battle of Borodine, as he 
saw. He does all possible justice to the 
military talents and activity of Prince 
Eugeiae ; but, be adds no estimate of the 
loss of the French, though he owns it 
was great; and he acknowledges thirty 
generals killed. At mght, the prince 
could only get a supper without bread ; 
atumbril for a bed; and neither men 
nor horses had any thing to eat, 

The approach to Moscow, Sept. 15, 

js most desolately picturesque : ** we saw 
it had no walls, but a simple parapet of 
earth, Nothing indicated that the town 
was inhabited; and the side on which 
we arrived was so lonely, that we saw 
neither Kassian,nor even French soldiers, 
No cry, no noise was heard, in the midst 
of this awful sdlitude: anxiety alone 
conducted our steps, and it doubly in- 
creased when we perceived a_ thick 
smoke, which, in the form of a column, 
rose from the ceutre of the town.”’ 
Greatly iuterested to know the 
cause of this fire, we in vain endeavoured 
to find somebody who could quiet our 
anxious curiosity, and the impossibility 
to satisfy it, by increasing our impa- 
tience, augmented our alarm.’’—What 
follows well expresses the feelings of the 
victors already a prey to distrust, and 
the better informed among them, to des- 
pair. 

Although Moscow had been entered by 


some of our troops the preceding day, so 


extensive and so deserted was the town 
that uo soldier had yet penetrated into the 
quarter which we were to occupy. The 
most intrepid minds were moved by this 
loneliness ; the streets were so long that 
from one extremity to the other, our horse- 
men could not recognize one another.— 
They were seen advancing with caution ; 
then, struck with fear, took to flight, though 
they were all fighting under the same ban- 
ners. In proportion as a new quarter of 
the town was taken possession of, recon- 
noitring parties went on to search the pa- 
laces and the churches. In the first were 
only found old men, .children, and Russian 
officers, who had been wounded in the pre- 


ceding battles: in the latter, the altars 
were decorated as if for a festival ; a thou- 
sind lighted tapers, burning in honour to 
the saint protector of the country, attested 
that the pious Moscovites had not ceased to 
invoke him till the moment of their depar- 
ture. This solemn and religious display 
contributed to make powerful and respect- 
able a people whom we had conquered, and 
filled us with that terror which is the off- 
spring of injustice. With cautious steps 
we proceeded in the midst of this awful 
solitude, often stopping to look behind us. 
And sometimes, struck with fear, we lis- 
tened with the greatest attention; for the 
imagination, frightened at the magnitude 
of our conquest, made us apprehensive of 
snares in every place. At the least noise, 
our troubled minds thoyrht to hear the 
clashing of arms, and the cries of the 
wounded, 


However, on approaching towards the cen- 
tre of the town, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bazar, we began to see some 
inhabitants assembled around the Kremlin. 
These deluded beings, deceived by a tradi- 
tion, had thought this citadel inviolable, and 
had attempted the preceding day to defend 
it for an instant against our valiant legions. 
Dismayed by their defeat, they contem- 
plated, in tears, those high towers, which 
till then they had considered as the pal- 
ladinm of the safety of their town. Pro- 
ceeding further on, we saw a number of 
soldiers, who publicly sold and bargained a 
vast quantity of objects which they had 
stolen; for it was only at the great maga- 
zines of provisions that the imperial guards 
had placed sentinels. Approaching nearer, 
the number of soldiers multiplied; they 
were seen in great bodies, carrying on their 
backs pieces of cloth, loaves of sugar, an 
whole bales of merchandize. We did not 
know to what to attribute this shocking 
disorder, when some fusileers of the guards 
informed us at length, that the smoke 
which we had seen on entering the town, 
proceeded from a vast building, full of 
goods, called the Exchange, and which the 
Russians had set on fire on their retreat. 
“ Yesterday,” said these soldiers, “ we en- 
tered the town about twelve o'clock, and 
towards five, the fire manifested itself; we 
endeavoured at first to extinguish it, but 
we soon learnt that the governor had sent 
away the engines: it is also believed,” 
added they, “ that this fire, which cannot 
be subdued, has been kindled by the nobi- 
lity, with an intention to destroy oar con- 
quests, and to ruin the merchants who op- 
posed the abandonment of Moscow.” 


A natural curiosity made me proceed. 
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The more I advanced towards the place on 
fire, the more its avenues wexe obstructed 
by soldiers and beggars carrymg off goods 
of all sorts; despising the less precious, 
they threw them away. Thus were the 
streets iv a short time covered with mer- 
ehandize of every description. pene- 
trated at length into the interior of the Ex- 
change; but, alas! it was no more the 
building so renowned for its maguitic ence ; 
it was rather a vast furnace with burning 
beams failing on all sides. Under the 
piazzas alone it was possible to go about ; 
humerous warehouses were to be found 
there, in which the soldiers broke the chests, 
and divided the spoil, which exceeded all 
their expectations. No cry, notumult was 
heard in this scene of horror; every one 
found wherewithal to satisfy bis thirst for 
plunder. Nothing was heard but the 
ereckling of the flames, and the noise of 
the doors that were broken open, till all at 
once a dreadful crash was occasioned by 
the falling in of a vault. Cottons, muslins, 
in short the most costly procu ‘ons of 
Europe and of Asia, burnt with ihe great- 
est violence. In the cellars were accumu- 
lated sugar, oil, vitriol; all these oljects 
consumed at ounce in subterrancous ware- 
houses, sent forth torrents of flame through 
thick iron grates, which presevted a strik- 
ing image of the gates of hell. It was a 
spectacle both terrible and atiecting, for 
even the most hardened minds must be 
struck with a conviction, that so great a 
calamity would some day call forth the 
divine vengeance upon the authors of such 
crimes. 

The informations which T endeavoured 
to obtain, with regard to the causes of this 
fire, were very unsatisfactory ; but in the 
evening, returning to the palace where our 
staff was quartered, | met there a French- 
man who had been tutor to the children of 
Prince 

This gentleman ascribed the fire en- 
tirely tothe machinations of Prince Ros- 
topchin, the Governor : who had taken 
measures, and announced them to the 
inhabitants, for burning the public build- 
ings. Our author proceeds,— 

The day being very calm, we hoped that 
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no other building would have suffered from 
the fire at Moscow but the Exchange.— 
But whet were our feelings when we saw, 
on the following morning, with the dawn | 
of day (September 16), that the fire raged | 
on all sides, and that the wind, blowing | 
with violence, spread the flames in every 
direction. 

The most heart rending scene which my — 
imagination could ever have conceived, , 
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even at reading the most afflicting accouuts 
in ancicnt and moceru history, now pre- 
sented itself before my eyes; a great part 
of the population of Moscow, frightened at 
our arrival, hid themselves in the interior 
of their houses; they were now leaving 
those asylums, when the fire penetrated 
them. These trembling wretches, without 
uttering the least imprecation, brought out 
from their hiding-places their most precious 
effects; others, of greater sensibility, en- 
tirely given ‘up to the feelings of nature, 
saved nothing but their children, who were 
clasped in their arms; old people, borne 
down by grief rather than by age, could 
hardly fotlow thei families, aud many of 
them, lamenting the ruin of their country, 
expired near the houses in which they were 
bern. The streets, public places, and par- 
ticularly the churches, were filled with 
these unhappy people, who were lying on 
the remains of their furniture, suffering 
even without a murmur. Neither erying 
nor quareliing were heard; beth the con- 
queror and the conquered were equally 
hardened ; the one from excess of fortune, 
the other from excess of misery. 


Indiscriminate plunder followed as a 
matter of course; all manner of property 
was caught at; all manner of dresses 
were adopted and worn; the galley 
slaves left behind, bedecked themselves 
with costly furs, and splendid court 
dresses ; the strumpets and canaille with 
gold and silver, stuffs, robes of silk, 
and the most horrible pillage. 


Through a thick smoke, a long row of 
carriages were perceived, loaded with 
booty. Being too heavy, they were obliged 
to stop at every step, when we heard the 
cries of the conductors, who, fearing the 
flames, endeavoured to push forward, with 
dreadful howlings. Lvery where armed 
people were seen, who forced open the 
doors, even if they were leaving the place, 
for fear of having left one house untouched. 
Some, having coaches heavily laden, car- 
ried the rest of their booty on their backs. 
The fire, however, obstructing the tho- 
roughfare of the principal streets, obliged 
them often to return from wheuce they 
came. Thus wandering from one place to 


another, through an immense town, which 


they did not know, they sought, in vain, a 
favourable track, which might lead them 
out of this labyrinth of fire. A great num- 
ber removed from, instead of approaching 


, towards the gates, through which they 
, might have goue out, thus fallmg victims 


to their own rapacity. But, notwithstand- 
ing this extreme dauger, the love of plun- 
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der induced them to brave it. The sol- 
diers, stimulated by an ardent desire of 
pillage, veutured into the middle of burn- 
ing vapours. ‘They walked in blood, tread- 
ing upon dead bodies, whilst fragments and 
burning coals fe'l ou their murderous hands. 
They would probably ail have perished if 
an insupportable heat had not forced them 
at last to withdraw into their camp. 

In the mean while the Muscovites 
were, to their utmost, performing the 
duties of nature. Sept. 17, 1 witnessed 
the most dreadful and mest aftecting 


@eenes possible. —The unhappy inhabi- 


tants dragging upon some mean vehi- 
cles, all they had saved. The soldiers 
having taken from them their horses, 
men and women were drawing those 
carts, which contained sometimes a sick 
mother, or a paralytic old man, Half 
naked children followed—afiliction im- 
pressed on their features,” 

That vengeance would overtake the 
perpetrators of such crimes, none could 
doubt. An uncommon continuance of 
fine weather deluded the imagination of 
Napoleon ;—nor would he feel that ‘* the 
army had lost the third part of its men, 
merely by the rapidity with which 
they marched :—the cavalry was nearly 
ruined ; and the artillery horses exkaust- 
ed by bad food, could no longer draw 
the field-pieces.”’ If our readers recol- 
lect, there was at the time, a report in 
circulation, that the Emperor and King 
had become insane: the notion is not 
discouraged by a hint, dropped very 
cautiously, by M. L. He says, one can 
scarcely conceive how Napoleon could be 
so blind and obstinate as not to abandon 
Russia ;—it appears as if divine Provi- 
dence to punish him for his pride, had 
deprived him of his reason.” The 
state of the army may be inferred from 
that of the corps to which our author 
was attached. 

The fourth corps, when we set out from 
Glogau, consisted of about forty-eight thou- 
sand men, and when we left Moscow, there 
were but twenty thousand infantry, and two 
thousand cavalry. The fifteenth division, 
consisting of thirteen thousand men at the 
commencement of. the campaign, was then 
reduced to four thousand. 

Over the enormities which took place 
at Moscow, the author draws a ve'l, 
through which we only obtain a slight 
glimpse of the truth: they were horrid 


in the extreme; all sense of morals, 
modesty, and manners, was lost in the 
general ruin and calamity, 

The masterly maneuvre of Prince 
Kutusoff, seems to be not fully under- 
stood, or appreciated by M. L. He, 
however, informs us, that the Russiaa 
Army ‘* a few days after our arrival, 
passed under the walls of Moscow, 
while the city was still burning ; it was 
illuminated by the light of the fire, and 
the wind blowing with violence, even 
carried into the ranks some of the ruing 
of their capital, reduced to ashes. La 
spite of so many evils, these troops ob- 
served the greatest order, and kepta 
profound silence.” What a subject 
for a Russian picture ! 

Our author appears to have been per- 
fectly well acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the battle at Malo-Jaroflawitz ; 
which he inserts, and renders still more 
interesting by a plan. But this, with 
many other events, we must pass over. 
The famous day on which the weather 
changed, is thus described by M. L. 


(November 6th.) We marched towards 
Smolensko, with an ardour which redou- 
bled our strength; and, approaching Do- 
roghoboui, distant from that city only 
twenty leagues, the thought that in three 
days we should reach the end of all our 
misfortunes, filled us with the most intoxi- 
cating joy ; when suddenly the atmosphere, 
which had hitherto been so brilliant, was 
clouded by cold and dark vapours. The 
sun, enveloped by the thickest mists, dis- 
appeared from our sight, and the snow fall- 
ing in large flakes, in an instant obscured 
the day, and confounded the earth with 
the sky. The wind, furiously blowing, 
howied dreadfully through the forests, aud 
overwhelmed the firs, already beat dowa 
with ice, while the country around, as far 
as eye could reach, presented unbrokea, 
one white aud savage appearance. The 
soldiers, vainly struggling with the snow 
and the tempest, which rushed upon them 
with the force of a whirlwind, could no 
longer distinguish the road, and, fallhag 
into the ditches which bordered it, there 
found a grave. The others pressed on to- 
wards the end of their journey, scarcely 
able to drag themselves along, badly 
mounted, badly clothed, with nothing to 
eat, nothing to drink, shivering with the 
cold, and groaning with pain; becoming 
selfish through despair, they afforded nei- 
ther succour, nor even one glance of pity 
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to those who, worn out with fatigue and 
disease, expired around them. How many 
unfortunate beings, on that dreadful day, 
dying of cold struggled hard 
with the agonies of death! We heard some 
of them, faintly bidding their last adieu to 
their friends and sumvedien; others, as they 
drew their last breath, pronounced the 
name of their mothers, their wives, their 
native country, which they were never 
more tosee. ‘The rigour of the frost soon 
seized on their benumbed limbs, and pene- 
trated through their whole frame. Stretch- 
ed on the road, we could distinguish only 
the heaps of snow which covered them, 
and which, at almost every step, formed 
little undulations, like so many graves. At 
the same time, vast flights of ravens, aban- 
doning the plain to take refuge im the 
neighbouring forests, croaked mourufully 
as they passed over our heads; and troops 
of dogs, which had followed us from Mos- 
cow, and lived solely on cur mangled re- 
mains, howled around us, as if they would 
hasten the period when we were to become 
their prey. 

From that day the army lost its courage 
and its military attitude. The soldier uo 
longer obeyed his officer, the odicer sepa- 
rated himself from his general. The regi- 
ments disbanded, marched in disorder. 
Searching for food, they spread themselves 
over the plain, burning and destroying 
whatever fell in their way. The horscs 
fell by thousands. The cannon and the 
waggons abandoned, served only to ob- 
struct the way. No sooner had these sol- 
diers separated from us, than they were as- 
sailed by a population eager to avenge the 
horrors of which it had been the victim. 
The cossacks came to the succour of the 

ts, and drove back to the great road, 
already filled with the dying and the dead, 
those of the followers who escaped from 
the carnage made among them. 

With the general effect of this cala- 
mity, our readers are already acquainted ; 

et we cannot but insert one paragraph 
in which the direful consequences are 
evidently a faithful picture drawn from 
the life. 


Such was the situation of the army, when 
we. arrived at Doroghoboui. ‘This little 
town would have given new |ife to our un- 
fortusate t if Napoleon had not been 
ao far blinded by the fury of his rage, as 
to forget, that his soldiers would be the 
first to suffer by the devastation which he 
caused to be made. Doroghoboui had been 
burnt, its magazines pillaged, and the 
brandy, with which they were filled, had 
been poured into the streets, while the rest 
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of the army was perishing for want of it. 
The few houses which remained, were ov- 
cupied exclusively by a small number of 
geversts and staff-officers. The few sol- 
diers which yet remained to face the ene- 
my, were exposed to all the rigours of the 
season; while the others, who bad wan- 
dered from their proper corps, were now 
repulsed on every side, and found no shel- 
ter iu nuy part of the camp. How deplo- 
rable was then the situation of these poor 
wretches! ‘Tormented by hunger, we saw 
them ran after cvery horse the moment it 
fell; they devoured it raw, like dogs, and 
fought among themselves for the manghl® 
limbs.» Worn out by fatigue and long 
marches, they saw nothing around them 
but the snow; not one spot appeared on 
which they could sit or lie. Penetrated 
with the cold, they wandered on every 
side to find wood, the snow having caused 
it eutirely to disappear. Tf, fortunately, 
they found a little, they knew not where 
to light it. Did they discover a spot less 
exposed than others, it afforded them but 
momentary shelter; scarcely had their fire 
kiudied, when the violence of the wind, 
and the moisture of the atmosphere, sud- 
denly extinguished it, aud deprived them 
of the only consolation which remained, 
in their extreme distress. Here we saw a 
muititude of them, huddled toyether like 
beasts, at the root of a beech, or pine, or 
under a waggon ; there, others were em- 
ployed in tearing down huge branches 
from the trees, or pulling down by main 
force, and buruing the houses, at which 
ihe officers lodged; and, although ex- 
hausted by fatigue, the snow afforded them 
uo couch. Through the liveloug night 
they wandered like spectres, or stood im- 
movable around the enormous fires. 
Perhaps a more accurate idea may be 
formed of the universal desvlation, from 
the fate of a corps in our authors de- 
pariment of the army. It was the guard 
of honour of Italy, 

that corps was completely 
annihilated, and, ere | qui the fatal walls 
of Smolensko, | will succinctly recount its 
history. It was composed of young men, 
selected from the first families in Italy, and 
whose parents allowed them a peusion of 
twelve hundred francs, when they eutered 
the corps. It was an honourto be admitted 
into the regimeut, as its very name testified. 


We found among thom the most brilliaut 
talents, united to the greatest fortune.— 
Many of them were the only sons of illus- 
trious families. To the titles which they 
derived from their ancestors, they added 
a well-cultivated understanding, and every 
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quality which bids fair ultimately to form 
the most distinguished mititary characters. 
Ju this school were educated the best in- 
formed aud the most excellent officers of 
the Italian army. They acquired expe- 
rience in submitting to the rules of their 
corps, Which, while it gave them the rank 
of sub-lieutcnauts, obliged them to perform 
the service of private soldiers. 

‘This corps conducted itself well on every 
oceasion, aud was remarkabie for its fine 
appearance and good discipline, but it suf- 
fered more than any other, by the priva- 
tious attendant on this memorable cam- 
@aign. The guards of honour, unused to 
shoe their horses, or to mend their gar- 
meuts, or their boots, were obliged to sutfer 
these degradations, when the artificers and 
domestics attached to their regiment, were 
no more. Their horses, dead of hunger 
and labour, and themselves wearing enor- 
mous and heavy boots, were unable long to 
support the fatigue of our continual marches. 
Confounded with the stragglers, they re- 
mained in the rear, without food and with- 
out lodging. In this manner the descendants 
of the noblest families, born to the hap- 
piest destinies, perished far more miserably 
ihan the common soldiers: for their educa- 
tion and their habits ill-disposed them to 
submit to the menial and degrading of- 
fices, by which others gained a scanty mor- 
sel, and prolonged a wretched life. Here 
we saw some of them wrapped in the tat- 
tered fragments of their cloaks; others, 
mounted on sorry coguias*, suddenly fainted 
from weakuess aud want, and fell to rise 
no more. Out of the 350, of which they 
were origivally composed, all, except five, 
oe in the most deplorable manuer ; 

mut, they had this conssiation, that they 
possessed the pity and the esteem of the 
ae who formed them at first, end who 
now sighed over the calamities, which the 
fatal circumstances of the campaign would 
not permit him to alleviate. 

This may be a great consolation for 
the soldier, but what is it for his family ? 
—Nor can we discover whether these 
five really escaped, and are still living; 
for we find afterwards, that the Captains 
Bordoni and Mastini, perished at Kras- 
noé. They constituted a part of the 
small number of Italian guards that yet 
remained ! 

At the departure from Krasnoé, at- 
tacked by the Russians, “ we lost, says 
our author, the baggage waggou of the 
staff, which contained the registers of 
correspondences, and all the plans, 
charts, and memoirs relative to the 


* Russian Loveys. 


campaign. Napoleon passed by in a 
close chariot filled with furs. He were 
likewise, a pelisse and bonnet of sable- 
skin, which prevented him from feehug 
the severity of the weather. Alter this 
was the dreadful passage of the Berisina : 
at which comrades trod each other to 
death iu horrible heaps; and the trea- 
cherous river compleated what despair 
and terror had begun. ‘* The elements 
let loose,”’ added to the dreadful seve 
We know that this day and night cost 
the French army forty thousand lives. 

Here we must close our account of 
this tale of horror:—we kuow, that 
however romantic, it is not a romance: 
we know, that the truth exceeds the re- 
lation, though future ages will not be 
able te bring their minds to the belief, 
that exaggeration has not exerted its 
usual taleats, aud produced its usual 
enormities. 


The Velvet Cushion. By J. W. Cun- 
ningham, A, M. Vicar of Harrow, sm. 
Svo. pp. 108. Price 5s. Cadell and Da- 
-vies, Londou. 1814. 

This little satire has reached a fifth 
edition, in a very short space of time; 
both friends and foes have contributed 
to promote its popularity. The writer 
dedicates his work *‘to the Church of 
England,” but, those who consider 
themselves as the Chrrch, and true. 
Churchmen, pdr excellence, will not, 
for this invest the author with a mitre. 
His aim, he says, is to draw the portrait 
of a clergyman, devoted to the church, 
yet not imsensible to the virtnes of those 
whose feelings and opinions differ froma 
his own. He supposes his Velvet 
Cushion, with which he had been many 
years familiar in his pulpit, to be-— 
something more truly than Joanua 
Southeott, of pregnancy imposing te 
inory---really delivered of its own his 
try; and in relating this, to describe 
the manners of the ages, and sects of 
religionists it had beheld, from the days 
of the Popish Queen Mary. 

The Vicar and his Sponse read this 
instructive manuscript with great ine 
terest ; and at proper periods compli- 
ment each other with great affection. 
They eujoy their tea-table, and chat by 
the fire-side, while the Cashion impli- 


cates Catholics, Churchmen, Puritans, 
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Methodists, and Dissenters, inits cen- 
sures. 

What Swift might have made of 
‘his ** Tale of a Tub,” had be hveda 
eentury later than he did, it is impes- 
“sible to say, his history of Peter, and 
Martin, ard Jack, is more bitter than 
the progeny of this Cushion; but the 
Cushiou—ornamented at first by its Ca- 
tholic maker, with pearls, gold lace, and 
rich tassels—losing the pearls at the 
Reformation, and losing the lace at the 
time of the Commonwealth, is closely 
allied to the stripping scene, in which 
Martin cuts off his trappings, yet 
leaves some on his coat; while Jack 
tears off his, and with them the sub- 
stance of his garment, 

A joco-serio performance is not tied 
to the strict rules of argument ; for 
though the proverb says ‘ many a true 
word is spoken in jest,” yet the speaker 
is not bound to prove all his words true ; 
‘nor to declare at all times, whether he 
be in jest or earnest. 

What the writer commends in popery, 
the long-drawn aisle and fretied reof,” 
was not, in fact, the effect of greater 
piety jn ancient times, than the censu- 
rable neglect of Protestants of the pre- 
sent day, respecting their churches, It 
was too often commutation of crime, 
penance imposed for sins, which, with 
all deference to the clergy, it was little 
to their ¢redit to commute. Fear, not 
affection, built many an edifice, that 
**at once awed and delighted. The vast 
Gothic arches, the solemn light, the 
general air of majesty, all inspired the 
most lofty ideas of the Being to whom 
the temple was dedicated.” 

‘ This is true; but the essence of 
piety is not manifested here, The 
abuses patronized by popery are glanced 
at; but in a manner that induces us to 
conclude that the Vicar of Harrow 
never saw them in full display. 

After the days of Elizabeth, a set of 
strange lovking men, with their hair 
cut short and rounded, committed all 
manher of devastations in the church, 
-and the serjeant who attended them— 
for they were soldiers---** with one end 
of his halberd, cut away my lace and 
tassels, and with the other ran me 
through the bowels,” A very natu- 
ral cause for all the severe things said 
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by the Cushion; and things still more 
severe, Which it might have said. Such 
usage might anger a saint! ‘Then pass- 
ing, review the characters of the prin- 
cipal sects of moderna times : Necinia- 
nism, with its piety-expelling frost; 
Methodism, with its incautious excesses ; 
---personal characters also; that of an 
old aunt whose mistakes erabbedness 
for devotion, and routine for godiiness ; 
that of a housekeeper, who breaks off 
from reading the gospel, to scold her 
servant, in harsh terms, and manner; 
that of a clergyman, who did his duty 
beeause he must; and lastly, that of 
his successor, who exemplified the cha- 
racter, that the author wished to draw. 

If we guess righily, vot one of the 
sects described in this romance, will 
own the likeness: the Catholic will point 
out many goed things omitted, which 
appertain to his church, independent of 
Aspostolical authority; the Dissenter will 
bid the historian look around, and see 
whether modern days justify the reflec- 
tions cast on the brethren; and the Me- 
thodist will refuse to be jadged by one 
who attributes the danger of the church 
to the last sect on the list, that bas at- 
tained to any considerable popularity.— 
But, if these seets, independently, or 
conjointly, should write the history of 
such Velvet Cushions as have come un- 
der their hands,—who will deserve the 
thanks for what they disclose? disclose 
too, perhaps, in a less good-liumoured 
manner, with a mixture of tarthess and 
truth not easily separated: and with 
instances and evidences much better 
buried in oblivion than recalled by an 
unholy resurrection, 

We had intended to say something 
on the Vehicle of satire adopted ; but, 
we happen to know that the late John 
Newton's Cushion really is now the in- 
mate of a Dissenting pulpit. We know 
too, that the new Cushion of a Dissent- 
ing Meeting was spoilt the first time of 
using by the vehement squeezings, 
thumpings, &e. Ke. which it suffered 
under the vehemence of a celebrated 
Churchman. More we might say ;— 
but, would at present only ask, what 
authority Mr. Cunningham can_ produce 
for transporting his Cushion in a Coach, 
in the days of Queen Mary, of Pupish 
and persecuting uiemory ? 
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Practical Observations on Telescopes. 
12mo. pp. 114. Price 5s, Bagster, 
London, 1815. 


This little volume is really what it 
professes to be, a record of practical ob- 
servations, and of inferences drawn from 
facts. For the greater part of the obser- 
vations we can vouch from our own ex- 
perience, as correct; though we may 
not have followed Dr.Kitchener (to whom 
the public is under obligations for this 
valuable little tract) in all points, or to the 
same lengths: —and beside our own prac- 
tice, we have enjoyed the advantage of 
acquaintance with some of the most in- 
genious practical artists. Modern skill 
has certainly studied facility in the con- 
struction of astronomical instruments ; 
but so far as we know, the uncertainties 
of our atmosphere are the most formida- 
ble obstacle in the way of observers who 
cannot devote themselves to the study, 
Often has an evening apparently fine, 
mortified us; and woe be to the wight 
who has bespoke a fair evening for his 
lecture, and has made preparations with 
any portion of dependence, during the 
afternoon ;—whether the season be sum- 
mer, or winter. In fact, patience and 
perseverance, as said an old optician, is 
equal to a power of a hundred, added to 
the most perfect instrument. That great 
expectations should have been excited by 
the acquisition of high magnifying pow 
ers, was natural ; but in fact, the greatest 
discoveries have been made with exqui- 
site instruments, and lower powers. 
How far we ought to be mortified, that 
excellence in part depends on unaccount- 
able accidents, we know not. Dr. K. 
supposes a watch-maker to construct a 
dozen chronometers with equal attention ; 
perhaps four will prove to be but indif- 
ferent ; six good, and two extremely fine. 


- This might be further illustrated by a 


much larger machine, apparently more 
obedient to human skill; a dozen ships 
built by the same master, and after 
the same model, fitted out the same in 
all respects, will nevertheless furnish 
striking differences: one of them shall 
outsail the others, without any visible 
Cause, 

We scarcely know from what pages to 

Vor. 1, New Series, Lit, Pan. 


make a selection; the following may 
prove as genera!ly useful as any part of 
the work; of which we commend the 
whole. 


Whoever desires to have a perfect and 
fine instrument, must have at least two sets 
of specula made: this alone will give the 
optician a fair chance of doing his best; for 
such is the extreme uncertainty of obtaining 
a perfect figure, that, if their employers are 
not liberal enough to pay for the extra la- 
bour, they ought not to be surprised if the 
makers are willing to stop when the figure is 
tolerably good, rather than run the risk of 
destroying a week’s work, by trying to make 
it a fine one. Get one metal as good as 
you can, then set to work at another, and 
when you have made one more perfect, try 
to mend the first: thus, by alternately work- 
ing one after the other, vou will at last ob- 
tain the ¢ ne plus ultra’ of perfection, 


Tt is of the utmost consequence to the 
perfection of reflecting telescopes, that the 
mirrors be truly parallel to each other, and 
also that the centres of them, together with 
the centres of the eye-glasses, be all in one 
direct line; viz. in the axis of the tube. 
Indeed, unless these particulars are attended 
to, the instrument will prove defective and 
faulty, even though the mirrors have the 
most exquisite figure possible given to them. 
That truly excellent artist, the late ingeni- 
ous Mr. James Short, always took the great- 
est care to adjust and centre the metals of 
his telescopes, If the mirrors are truly 
centred and adjusted to their best position, 
a fixed star, when the telescope is put out of 
focus, should always appeu, in reflecting 
telescopes, as a truly round circle of fire 
with a black spot exactly in its centre ; and 
when the telescope is adjusted to distinct 
vision, the star should appear, if the tele- 
scope is excellent, and the state of the air 
favourable, exactly round, and totally free 
from all irradiations, or false rays and glare, 
Indeed I can assert, from experience, that 
no object is so proper to determine the ex- 
cellence of telescopes as the fixed stars, as 
the least irregularity in the figure of the me- 
tals in reflecting telescopes, or of the object- 
glass in achromatics, is rendered by them 
exceedingly conspicuous by a false glare, 
and by their not appearing perfectly round, 


There is an extraordinary and curious 
fact, with which few people are acquainted, 
but is of the first importance every one 
should be aware of when choosing a tele- 
scope, or comparing instruments to ascer~ 
tain their peculiar powers ; that when t 
ing astranomical ¥Y we should not 
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satisfied with less than three evenings’ ob- 
servation: such is the capricious variation 
of the atmosphere of this country, that some 
evenings which appear extremely fine, wheu 
the stars look most brilliant and dazzling to 
the naked eve, are quite unfit for observ- 
ation, and our best telescopes will not per- 
form. Quiet, serene niglits, when there is 
no moon, are the most favourable. When 
comparing telescopes, we should take very 
particular care that the eye-tubes be glassed 
with the same sort of glass, and that they 
are charged with precisely the same magni- 
fying powers; otherwise the Comparison 
will be in vain: a difference of even five or 
or ten times in the magnifying power will 
sometimes, on some objects, give a difler- 
ent character to the glass: aud whatever 
difference there may be in the size of the 
instruments, when we wish to become ac- 
quainted with their respective advantages, 
they should each be charged with the same 
magnifying power, which, if the telescopes 
are intended for astronomical use, should 
not he less than 100 times; if for terrestrial 
purposes, not less than 50 times. 


Jesse Ramsden was a man of too great 
merit in his way to be soon forgot: he 
was absorbed in his art: a note fur- 
nishes some acceptable and character- 
estic anecdotes of him. Weare far from 
discouraging the present rage for 
“ Dumpys:” at the same time we know 
that much labour has been bestowed on 
them in vain. The Dr. might with pro- 
priety have said a few words on the dif- 
ferent strength and focusses of eyes, among 
observers: many a good observation has 
been lost, by adjustment of the focus to 
a second eye. 

The highest praise is due to the merits of 
the late Mr. Jesse Ramsden, for his inge- 
nuity, liberality, and persevering endeavours 
to vent and perfect the various instru- 
aents used in astronomy, philosophy, and 
mathematics; to produce which, he devoted 
all his time, «nd almost all the protits of bis 
very extensive trade, in carrying en which, 
his anxiety was not (like the razor-maker, 
who merely made his goods to sell) to study 
and contrive how cheap be could make an 
instrument, and how dear he could sell it; 
his sole care was to make it as perfect as 
possible, and he spared neither pains nor 
expense in forming an instrument, or bring- 
ing it to perfection; and the method he 
persued, though singular, almost invariably 

roduced ultimate success. Without the 

east ostentation, pride, of reserve in bis 
manners, he was polite, easy, and familiar 
to all that lad business with him, 
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I have been favoured with the following 
anecdote from such a source, that I can 
vouch for the authenticity of it. 
It was his custom to retire in the evening 
to what he considered the most comfortable 
corner in the house, and take his seat close 
to the kitchen fire-side, in order to draw 
some plan for the forming a new instru- 
ment, or scheme for the improvement of 
one already made. There, with his draw- 
ing implements on the table before him, a 
cat sitting on one side, and a certain por- 
tion of bread, butter, and a small mug of 
porter placed on the other side, while four 
or five apprentices commonly made up the 
circle, he amused himself with either whist- 
ling the favonrite air, or sometimes singing 
the old ballad of, 

© If she is not true to me, 

« What care 1 to whoin she be? 
What care I, what care I, to whoin she be?” 
and appeared, in this domestic group, con- 
tentedly happy. When he occasionally sent 
for a workman, to give him necessary direc- 
tions concerning what he wished to have 
done, he first showed the recent finished 
plan, then explained the different parts of 
it, and generally concluded by saying, with 
the greatest good humour, £ Now see, man, 
let us try to find fault with it;’ and thus, by 
putting two heads together, to scrutinize his 
own performance, some alteration was pro- 
bably made for the better. But, whatever 
expense an instrument bad cost in forming, 
if it did not fully answer the intended de- 
sigu, he would immediately say, after a lit- 
tle examination of the work, * Bobs, man! 
this won't do, we must have t it again :’ 
aud then the whole of that was pat aside, 
and a new instrument begun. By means of 
such perseverance, he succeeded in bring- 
ing various mathematical, philosophical, and 
and astronomical instruments to perfection. 
The large theodolite for terrestrial measure- 
ments, and the equal altitude instrument for 
astronomy, will always be monuments of 
his fertile, penetrating, arduous, superior ge- 
nius! There cannot be a lover (especially 
of this more diflicult part) of philosophy, im 
any querter of the globe, but must admire 
the abilities and respect the memory of Jesse 
Ramsden ! 

While we are reporting on this sub- 
ject, we cannot but wish that some 
gentleman of practical authority would 
investigate the subject of those eye-glasses, 
or magnifiers, we might almost call them 
microscopes, which are used by artists in 
various delicate busingsses. We have 
reason to think that such persons not sel- 
dom strain their eyes by mismanagement 


of their glasses; not to say, that they 
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sometimes also, choose to avail them- , Ina steep torrent ;—while the silent stream 


selves of glasses of erroneous powers and 
figures. ‘True it is, that habit reconciles 
the eye to almost any thing; but when we 
consider the great number of such persons, 
engravers, watchmakers, shoemakers, fan- 
cy workmen, &c. &c. we are persuaded 
that a little manual of directions and 
cautions would provea considerable bene- 
fit; and might eventually prolong, or pre- 
serve, the sight of many a workman, who 
in early life has no suspicion, or is ob- 
stinately careless, of what a few years 
hence may befall him. 


A Sketch from Nature. A Rural Poem. 
Small 12mo. pp. 53. Gale and Co. 
London. 1814. 


Unhappily we are under the necessity 
of dissenting from the opinion of this 
poet, before we begin to peruse his poem ; 
for he tells us in his preface, that, “ all 
nominal allusions to the particular spot 
described, are omitted ; contrary indeed 
to the majority of precedents in similar 
productions ; but in the present instance, 
conformably to the author's best judg- 
ment.”—Not in our opinion; for, we 
suppose, that the sound of a well-known 
name, startles the ear, and fixes on the 
imagination, or the memory, a more de- 
fined, and therefore more powerful im- 
pression, than is in the power of any 
vague description whatever. It raises 
ideas more natural, and therefore more 
abiding. In fact, we may appeal to the 
author himself, whether his description 
of the course of the tide in the Severn 
sea, and up the river Severn, (which is 
the best passage in his poem) is not more 
strongly felt, because it 1s drawn imme- 
diately from nature; and is known so 
to be. 


Now wakes the vernal gale; and as it 
sounds 

Ia various cadence through you stately grove, 
Mimics the liquid music of the Tide 
That turns the course of Severn’s rapid stream 
On some still ev’ning silver'd by the moon, 
—Mysterious impulse!—from the distant 
A mighty wave majestic rolls along —[main 
First, like a breezy murmur from atar, 
Tis heard ;—then dies away :—but, as it gains 
With louder swell upon the list’ning ear, 
A hoarser rumour agitates the calm ; 
Till, bursting into view, the thund’ring Tide, 
Fierce as a mouutain cataract, descends 


Gliding along its half-forsaken bed, 

Check’d by the opposing deluge, back recoils 

In turbulent disorder. Now it foams 
| Against a craggy mound, and far behind 
| Heaves in tumultuous surges, darting wide. 
| With vivid splendour the retlected moon, 
| a from a thousand poiuts. Nor aught 

abates 

The steady fury, till through half its length 
Tl’ enfeebled current is compeil’d to yield, — 
But now relaxing in its proud career, 
Convuls'd, and tremulous, a sullen tone 
Announces its defeat ; ull all its rage 
In one last languid effort, scarce discern’d, 
Expires.—A momentary pause succeeds :— 
But soon prevailing, the suspended stream 
Pursues its ancient course, and calmly bears 
The unwieldy cumbrance to the Deep again*, 

What effect would this have on a 
reader acquainted with the Thames only ? 
unless the Severn were mentioned, he 
would perceive in it a general descrips 
tion, applicable to all rivers; but, to his 
knowledge, false as to one. 

This author is we are certain capable 
of improvement: we therefore advise him 
to study his transitions more. We are 
not very well convinced of the propriety of 
bringing Korah and his earthquake into 
an English landscape; but we felt the 
impropriety on pursuing the theme. 

Behold the throng 
So proudly leagu’d in Korah’s base revolt :— 
E’en now defiance low’rs on ev’ry brow ; 
Loud murmurs pierce the skies, as on the 
verge 
Of swiftdestruction, undismay’d they stand. — 
But see! — tremendous tate! — Indignant 
Earth, 
Impatient of the tardy stroke of Dea 
Her maker's foes in one wide gulf :— 
At once their executioner, and grave 

The chequer’d vale, of many-colour’d soil, 
Amusive spreads beneath the genial sky, 
Like a neat map, whose geographic range 
I’ve learn’d by many a tour.—Each softer 

grace 
Of bounteous nature and ingenious Art 
That can enrich and beautify the scene, 
Alternate through the wide expanse prevails, 
Nor one uncultivated blank appears. 

What an abrupt change of scene! 
what a revolution of ideas in the mind 
of the reader, from trembling at an earth- 
quake in Arabia Deserta, to the soft 
graces of English landscape! A more 


* The peculiarities in this description of 
the Tide, apply almostexclusively to its pror 


gress up the river Severn, 
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correct arrangement of the poem would 
have prevented this: would have pre- 
vented too the mixture of parts of the 
day, and of seasons of the year, which 
ought to have followed in natural succes- 
sion. 

We doubt much whether, at midnight 
or before the dawn of day, 
No sound is heard, save the deep-tolling bell, 
From village steeple in the distant vale, 
With thrilling pause between —— 

We doubt whether in “ congenial 
spring,” 


This rather marks, if our observation 
be just, a much later season. 

The poem is ‘pious, and even ortho- 
dox : it may safely be put into any bands. 


Reflections on the Financial System of 

. Great Britam, and particularly on the 
Sinking Fund. By Walter Boyd, Esq, 

8vo. pp. 46. Price 1s. Gd. Hatch- 
ard, London, 1815. 


Mr. Boyd, who composed this tract, 
while suffering “ the tenth year of his de- 
tention in France, under circumstances 
more calculated to drive him to despair 
than to lead him to leok for consolation 
in any endeavour to be useful to his coun- 
try,” is far from meriting the sarcasm 
which Hogarth has applied to the, state- 
financiers of his day, by representing 
among the inmates of a strong hold, one 
of their brethren who has just completed 
a pamphlet, intitled “ A Plan for pay- 
ing off the National Debt. By A. B. a 
prisoner in the Fleet.” On the contrary, 

Ir. B. seems to have taken the subject into 
consideration, in order to meet its diffi- 
culties in the most difficult of situations, 
and to shew the unbroken spirit of a 
Briton, though withheld by fraud and 
force from manifesting his patriotism, as 
he would do. We could almost wish 
that Buonaparte had discovered bis 
emusement, and seized his papers: what 
could he have thought of enmity so in- 
veterate ? and what, of schemes for bor- 
rowing millions, by the score, with an 
assurance, that the more was borrowed, 


the, faster would the debt be paid off! 
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That the Sinking Fund has proved, and 
will prove the financial sheet-anchor of 
the country, we are well persuaded, and 
such was our persuasion before it was in- 
stituted. We have watched its progress 
closely ; and, are ill prepared to allow 
any perversion of it, from its main pure 
pose. Our pages, nevertheless, bear 
witness, toour Conviction, that the time 
would arrive, when sound policy would 
allow the subject to sbare with the state 
in the benefit of this fund; and when the 
reduction of some of the more onerous 
taxes would enable the subject to com- 
pensaie, to a considerable degree, tor 
any loss sustained by the state in one 
instance, by the increase of consumption 
in other iustances. We should be glad 
to see peace so thoroughly settled, 
as might allow of putting this expecta 
tion to the test of experience. The 
happy period is not yet arrived; but, 
when we reflecton what the last twelve 
months have produced, we see no reason 
to despair on the still farther blessings, 
which the following twelvemonth: may 
have in store. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has anticipated the essence 
of the plans proposed by Mr. Boyd, 
which we would willingly set before our 
readers, could we render them intelligi- 
ble in a small compass. This we find 
impossible ; and therefore can only say, 
that Mr. B. rurnishes three plans, calcu- 
lated for the duration of the war; and to 
meet its consequences. ‘They are inge- 
nious ; and much of them is correct; 
but from the disadvantages of Mr. B's 
situation, they are unfinished. 

After all, however, we have our ob- 
jections against making such immense 
sums of millions after millions too fami- 
har to the ear: true it is, that when 
assignats were superabundant in France, 
every shoe-black, or colporteur, carried 
himself loftily ; and why not?—a man 
who had a hundred thousand lores in bis 
pocket! But what did itend in? Poverty 
of the most afflictive kind. We had ra- 
ther therefore, see the labour of the peo- 
ple profitable; and hear of all hands 
busily employed — beeause the best 
way by far, of rendering our taxes light, 
by making our pockets heavy ; and then, 
a fig for the national debt, with all its 
incumbrances ! 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANCIENT BRITISH LITERATURE. 

Early in next Spring, will be published Bib- 
liotheca Anglo-Poetica; or, a Descriptive 
Catalogue of a singularly rare and rich Col- 
lection of Old English Poetry : illustrated by 
occasional Extracts, with Notes critical and 
biographical, It will be elegantly printed in 
royal octavo, and ornamented with Capitals 
and about twenty Portraits, finely engraved 
on wood, for this express purpose. The 
Proprietors of this truly cunous as well as 
valuable collection, observe, that the volume 
now announced will possess peculiar claims 
to the attention ofthe public. The accurate 
title, imprint, date, size and number of 
pages of each book, will be given; added to 
which will be an account of such prefatory 
matter as may be attached, with remarks and 
occasional extracts, either from the work 
under description, or from such works as 
may elucidate the history of the book, and 
its author. The catalogue will thus become 
an accurate account of such a poetical col- 
lection as has scarcely ever beeu equalled, 
and will at all times be useful as a work of 
reference, not only to the lover of English 
Poetry, but to the Bibliographer in general. 
Prices will be atiixed to each, and on the 

ublication of the catalogue, a day will be 
fized for the sale to commence.—The im- 
pression on royal octavo will be limited ; and 
fifty copies ouly will be printed on imperial 
octavo, with proof impressions of the por- 
traits worked on India paper; of these only 
twenty-five will be for sale. Such Gentle- 
men as may be desirous of possessing a copy 
of either size, will please to transmit their 
names to the Proprietors of the collection, 
Messrs. Longman ana Co. In the interval 
between the publication of the catalogue and 
the day that shall be announced for the com- 
mencement of the sale, the Proprietors will 
be ready to receive applications for the pur- 
chase of the entire collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Proposals have been circulated for the re- 
publication of Censura Literaria, containing 
titles, extracts, and opinions of old English 
bouks, especially those which are scarce. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, K. J. In ten vo- 
lumes, 8vo. This work, which contains such 
an extensive fund of information on English 


Bibliography, having not only risen to more 
than four times its original price, but having 
lately become almost unattainable, the pub- 
lishers propose to suppiy the demands for it 
by reprinting an impression of One tundred 
Copies as soon as that number of subscribers 
shall be obtained, at 12l. 12s. each. This re- 
print will give an opportunity of classing the 
articles in chronological order, under their 
separate heads of poetry, history, &c. which 
with a general Index to the whole, will give 
the new edition a great superiority over the 
former. The instant that one hundred names 
are subscribed, the list will be closed, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

James Northcote, Esq. R.A. is engaged in 
A Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, Discourses, and Professional works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Memoirs of Thirty Years of the Life of 
the late Empress Josephine, are preparing 
for publication, 

The third and fourth volumes of the Me- 


moirs of the Margravine of Bareith are in the. 


press. 

British Biography of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, including Lives of most of the eminent 
Characters of the present age, interspersed 
with much origival anecdote and criticism, 
is printing in three thick octavo volumes. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

At press, the History of the Church of 
Scotland, from the Establishment of the Ree 
formation till the Revolution : illustrating a 
most interesting Period of the History of 
Britain. By George Cooke, D.D. Minister 
of Laurencekirk. 3 Vols 8vo. 

EDUCATION. 

At press, Private Education ; or, the Stu- 
dies of Young Ladies considered. By Eli- 
zabeth Appleton, late Governess in the fa- 
mily of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Westall’s Illustrations of the Lord of 
the Isles, are expected to be finished early in 
March, 

Proposals are circulated for publishing by 
subscription, an Engraving in the line man- 
ner of the Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, 
at Antwerp, from a Drawing taken in July, 
1814, by Thomas Lee, jun. size 27§ inches, 
by 10 1-8th. price 12s. proofs 1l. 4s. A 
historical account of the church will be given 
with the print, which itis proposed shall be 
delivered in September. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A second edition of Mr, ‘Bourn’s Gazet- 
teer of the most remarkable places in the 
world, with brief notices of the principal his- 
torical events, and of the most celebrated 
persous connected with them; to which are 
annexed, references to books of history, voy- 
ages, travels, &c. intended to promote the 


improvement of youth in geography, history, 
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and biography, is in the press, and will be 
speedily published. 

HISTORY. 

Mr. John Scott is preparing for the press, 
a History of the Public Events of Europe, 
from the commencement of the French revo- 
Jution to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

General Sarrazin will speedily publish, a 
History of the War in Spain and Portugal, 
from the Years 1807 to 1814. 

At press, Memoirs of the French Cam- 
paigns in Spain, of 1808, 9, and 10. By M. 
Rocca, Otlicer of Hussars. 

A Historical Survey of the Character of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, drawn from his own 
words and actions ; by the Author of the 
Seeret Memoirs, will soon be published. 

The second volume of Mr. Southey’s His- 


. tory of Brazil is nearly ready for publication. 


Speedily will be published in one volume 
4to. The History of the Kings of England, 
from the arrival ot the Saxons, A. D. 449, to 
his own time, A.D. 1143. By William of 
Malmesbury. Collated with authentic MSS, 
and translated trom the original Latin, with 
a Pretace, Notes, and an Index. By the 
Rev. Joho Sharpe, B. A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Curate of Elstead 
and of Treyford, Sussex. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

At press, a Treatise on the Law of Scot- 

land, with respect to Tithes and the Stipends 

of the Parochial Clergy. By John Connel, 

Esq. Advocate, Procurator of the Church of 
Scotland. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. John Clarke has in the press, Com- 
mentaries on the Diseases of Children, in an 
octavo volume. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Paris Spectator, containing observa- 
tions on Parisian manvers and customs at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
translated from the French, is printing in 
two duodecimo volumes. 

Speedily will be published, the Claims of 


the Established Church, considered as an | 


Apostolical Institution, and especially as an 
authorized interpreter of Holy Scripture, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, 
from the manuscript journals of modern 
travellers in those countries, edited by Ro- 
bert Walpole, A. M. are printing in a quarto 
volume, illustrated by engravings. 

G. J. Parkyns, Esq. has in the press, Mo- 
nastic Remains, in two octayo volumes, il- 
lustrated by numerous engravings, 

Speedily will appear, the Journal ofa Tour 
and Residence in Great Britain, during the 
Years 1810 and 1811. By a French Tra- 
veller. With Remarks on the Country, its 
Arts, Literature, and Politics; and on the 


Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
2 Vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 

A new work, by a distinguished modern 
author, is about to appear, entitled “ Dia- 
logues, moral, satirical, critical, biographi- 
cal, philosophical, and speculative, between 
Pompey and Cesar, two dogs of London, 
By Comus Cerberus, Esq.” 

Lord Clarendon’s Essays, in 2 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. are expected in a few days from 
Edinburgh, 


NATURAL. HISTORY. 

The Rev. Wm. Kirby and Wm. Spence, 
Esq. are preparing an Introduction to Ento- 
mology, or Elements of the Natural History 
of Insects, which is intended to introduce 
that delightful science in a popular dress to 
the British naturalist. 

NOVELS, 

Mrs. Opie has in the press, St. Valentine’s 
Eve, a novel, in three volumes. 

‘The author of Sketches of Character bas 
in the Press, Varieties of Life, or Conduct 
and Consequences; a vovel, in 3 vols. 

Maria; or, the Hollanders. By Louis 
Buonaparte, will shortly appear in 3 vols. 

PHILOLOUY. 

The Rev. J. B. A. Gerardot, late rector 
of S.S. Cyrand Julitta, in the bisboprick of 
Soissons, and now of Liverpool, will speedily 
publish a new edition of his Elements of 
French Grammar, with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

POETRY. 

Robert Southey, Esq. has in the press a 
new editiou of bis Poems, in three volumes, 
including the Metrical Tales, and some pieces 
never betore published. 

Eliza 5. Francis, author of the Rival 
Roses, has in the press, Sir Wilebut de 
Waverley, or the Bridal Eve, a poem. 

THEOLOGY. 

Shortly will be published, the second edi- 
tion of Evidence of the Divinity of Christ, 
from the literal testimony of Scripture ; con- 
taining a Vindication of Mr. Sharp’s Rule, 
fram the objections of the Rev. Calvin Wins 
stanley ; with Observations on Right Princi- 
ples of Interpretation. By the Bishop of 
St. David. 

Miss Hannah More has nearly ready for 
publication, in two volumes, an Essay on 
the Character of St. Paul. 

Bp. Horsley's Sermons on ancient prophe- 
cies of the Messiah dispersed among the 
heathen, and four Discourses on the nature 
of the evidence borne to the fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection, are printing in an octave 
volume. 

At press, Discourses on the Evidences of 
Christianity, connected with some of its 

ractical results, By the Reverend Sip 
Jeury Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. 8vo. 
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Speedily will be published, Sermons, by 
the Rev. William Crawford, D. D. Minister 
of Straiton. &vo. 

The fourth edition of Alison’s Sermons is 
expected in town ir: the course of a few days. 
TRAVELS, 

A Translation of the Travels of Ali Bey 
in Moroco, Tripoli, &c. between the years 
1803 and 1807, written by himself, is in the 
press; and will form two quarto volumes, 
illustrated by about a hundred plates. 

At press, Travels in Europe and Africa. 
By Colonel Keatinge. ‘This work will be 
illustrated with numerous Engravings of An- 
tiquities, Scenery and Costume, from Draw- 
ings taken on the spot. 

The Hon. Richard Boyle Bernard, M. P. 


will publish in the course of a few days, a 


Journal of his Tour through some parts of 


France, Switzerland, Savoy, Germany, and 
Belgium, during the summer and autumn of 
1814, 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of the 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture trom 
the Midland Department of England. By 
Mr. Marshall, 8vo. 14s. 

The Gentleman Farmer; being an At- 
tempt to improve Agriculture, by subjecting 
it to the test of rational principles. By the 
Ifon. Henry Hone, Lord Kames. New edi- 
ton, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the Systems of Husbandry 
adopted iv the more improved Districts of 
Scotland. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. Founder of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. With numerous Engravings, the third 
edition, greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buunaparte. 
Written by one who never quitted lum for 
fifteen years. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s, 6d. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XTX. 
Edited by Alex, Chalmers, I'.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 
—Volume XX, will be published on the Ist 
of March. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A new Translation (in rhyme) of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. By Thomas Orger. With 
the Latin text, 8vo. 11. 1s, 

DRAMA. 

The Tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri. Trans- 
lated from the Italian, by Charles Lloyd. 3 
vols. 12mo, 11. 7s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations, for the Instruction and 
Amuseinent of Youth, with original Poems. 
By Mrs. Lenoir. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

_ Female Scripture Characters, exemplify- 
ae Female Virtues, By Mrs. King. 12mo. 


FINE ARTS. 

A Familiar Treatise on Drawing, for 
Youth; being an Elementary Introduction 
to the Fine Arts, designed for the instruction 
of young persons whose genius leads them 
to study this elegant and useful branch of 
education, ByCharles Taylor. Illustrated 
by thirty-three superior Engravings, from the 
Designs of Bartolozzi, R. A. Brown,'A. 
Cipriani, R. A. De Marteau, Gerard Lai- 
resse, Le Brun, Le Clerc, Mortimer, R. A. 
Paye, F.S. A. Poussin, Singleton, Vandyke, 
royal 8vo. 10s, Od. 

HISTORY. 

Studies in History, Vol. II. containing 
the History of Rome from its earliest records 
to the death of Constantine, ina series of Es- 
says, with reflections, &c. By Thomas Mo- 
rell, St. Neot’s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JURISPRUDENCE 
A Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of the Court of Chancery. By Henry Mad- 
dock, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 6s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on the Construction of Maps; 
in which the principles of the Projections of 
the Sphere are demonstrated, and their vari- 
ous practical relations to Mathematical Geo 
graphy deduced and explained ; with twenty 
Plates of Diagrams. By Alexander Jamie- 
son. 8vo. 9s. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprised in the Classification of the late Dr. 
Willan ; being a republication of the greater 
part of the Engravings of that adthor, in an 
improved state, together with a New Series, 
which will comprehend the remainder of the 
System, as completed in the “ Practical Sy- 
nopsis of Cutaneous Diseases,” the whole be-- 
ing intended to illustrate the principal Ge- 
nera and Species described in that work. By 
T. Bateman, M.D. F. L.S. Physician to the 
Public Dispensary, and to the Fever Institu- 
tion. With six coloured Plates, Part I. 
dto, 1s, 

METAPHYSICS. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim ; founded on an anatomical 
and physivlogical examination of the Ner- 
vous System in general, and of the Bram 
in particular ; and indicating the dispositions 
and manifestations of the Mind, By J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D. Hlustrated by numerous 
Plates. royal 8vo. 11. 10s. 

A Treatise on Mechanics: intended as an 
Introduction to the study of Natural Philoso- 
phy. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the East India college. Sve. 
il. 1s, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Miscellaneous Tracts, on Religious, Pot.| 


tical, and Agricultural subjects. By Richard 
Watson, D.D.F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Landaff. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Morsels for Merry and Melancholy Mor- 
tals. 8vo, 5s. 

A Key to the Art of Ringing. Dedicated 
to the lovers of the art in general ; being the 
result of many years study, diligent appli- 
cation, and constant practise. By Wilham 
Jones, John Reeves, and Thomas Blake- 
moore, 12mo. 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Malacostraca Podophthalmata Britannia ; 
or, Descriptions of those British Species of 
the Linnean Genus Cancer, as have their 
eyes elevated on Footstalks ; with observa- 
tions on their economy and classification. 
By William Elford Leach, M. D. &c. &c. 
Zoologist to the British Museum. Illustrated’ 
by highly-finished Figures, by James Sow- 
erby, F.L.S. &c. &c. No. L. royal 4to. 6s. ; 
coloured, 7s. 6d. extra royal coloured 10s. 6d. 
—This work will consist of twelve or four- 
teen numbers. No. II. will be published 
March 1 ; the subsequent numbers on the 
first of every second month. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy, being Heads 
of Lectures delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh, By Joba Playfair, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Fellow of the Royal Society, London, 
and Secretary to the Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh. 2 Vols. 8vo. 19s. Gd. The second 
volume separate, 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 

System and no System ; or the Contrast. 
By Maria Benson, author of Thoughts on 
Education. 12mo. 6s. 

Discipline; a Novel. By the author of 
Self Control. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 

The Victims of Seduction; or, the Me- 
moirs of a Man of Fashion: a Tale of modern 
times, By the late Miss Gunning. 2 vols, 
12mo, 10s. 6d. 

The Bachelor's Journal, inscribed (with- 
out permission) to the Girls of England. 
Edited by Miss Byron, author of the English 
Woman, &c. 2 Vols, 12mo. 10s. 64. 

Secret Avengers ; or the Rock of Glotzden: 
‘By Anne of Swansea. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s, 

Novice; or, the Heir of Montgomery. 
By Matthew Moral. 3 Vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Paired, not Matched; or, Matrimony in 
the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. Russ. 
4 11. 

panish Campaign, or, the Jew. B 
Mrs. Meeke. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. ; 

A Fatheras he should be ; or, Obedience. 

By Mrs. Hofland, 4 vols. 12mo, Il. 4s, 
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PHILOLOGY. 


French Pronunciation alphabetically ex- 
hibited: with Spelling Vocabularies and 
New Fables, French and English, By C. 
Gros. 2s. bound. 

POETRY. 

The Flower of Wye, a Poem, in six 
cantos. By Heury Ingram, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious, 
By Susannah Wilson, a servant girl. 18mo.2s, 

The Lord of the Isles, aPoem, By Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. 4to. 2l, 2s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Reflections on the Financial System of 
Great Britain, and particularly on the Sink- 
ing Fund, Written in France, in the Sum- 
mer of 1812. By Walter Boyd, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland ; drawn up from the Commu- 
nications of the Clergy. By William Shaw 
Mason, esq. M. R. 1. A. Remembrancerand 


Receiver of First Fruits, and Secretary to the- 


Board of Public Records. Illustrated by a 
number of maps and plates. Vol I, 8vo. 
Il, 10s. 

POLITICS. 


Some Documents respecting the History 
of the late Events in Spain. 8vo, 5s. sewed. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use; 
chiefly adapted to the Service of particular 
Sundays in the Year. By Richard Mant, 
M.A. Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex, 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Graee the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Third 
Volume. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By 
John Vincent, A. B. Chaplain in the Estab- 
lishment at Fort William in Bengal, in the 
service of the Hon, East India Company. 
8vo, 9s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. Venn, M.A. 
Rector of Clapham, 2 Vols. Bvo. 11. 1s. 

A Combined View of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, showing that 
all the prophetic writings are formed upon 
one plan, Accompanied by an explanatory 
chart. Also, a minute explanation of the 
prophecies of Daniel ; together with Critical 
Remarks upon the interpretations of preced- 
ing commentators, aad more particularly 
upon the systems of Mr. Faberand Mr. Cun- 
ninghame. By James Hatley Frere, Esq. 
Bro. 12s. 

It is all True; or, the grace and truth of 
the Gospel made plain to common sense, in 
the first conversion, and consequent humble 
holy life, and singularly blessed death of 
Miss Martha James, of Chelwood, in Somer- 
setshire. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D. D. Dean of Bocking. 2 vols, 8vo, 183, 
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AUSTRIA. 


Arabian Romance.—Captain Lockett who 
travelled into Arabix, for the purpose of 
collecting manuscripts for the College of 
Vort William at Calcutta, was not able to 
procure a complete copy of the History of 
ulntar, the most celebrated romance of 
chivalry in the East: a single copy of it 
complete, is preserved at Vienna, in the 
Imperial library. It is described in the 
second volume of the “ Mines of the 
East.” 

Babylonian Amulets—Mr. Hammer has 
lately published in the fourth volume of his 
“ Mines of the East,” an account of certain 
Babylonian Amulets and Talismans. They 
arein number forty-two, and are represeuted 
ou a plate. They have been sent from Mr. 
Rich, resident for the India Company, at 
Bagdad, to the Archduke John, with in- 
tention that they should be placed in the 
Museum of Gratz. 

FRANCE. 

Journal resumed.—The events of the war 
had suspended the publication of the work 
called L'Esprit des Journauz ; at the be- 
ginning of the year 1814: it is lately 
resumed under happier auspices, and, as 
is reported, with additional spirit and acti- 
vity. The continuation bas appeared to 
June or July, 4814. 

Several other journals which had been 
suspended have been resumed, or others 
have been started in their stead, in differ- 
ent places of the Continent. 

New System of Theatrical Scenery.—The 
purveyors of novelties, for the Parisian 
public, have lately revived a proposition 
made in 1809 by a Col. Grobert, for ren- 
dering sceuical representations absolutely 
illusive to the eye of spectators. The per- 
spective of the stage is now an assemblage 
of inaccuracies issuing in falsities, ex- 
cept to one single person who occupies a 
certain. situation. The light, which in 
nature, fails from above on objects below, 
iu scenery rises from below on to objects 
above. re voice of the speaker is Jost iu 
the immensity of space around him. 

The treatise of Col. Grobert, after com- 
plaining of these defects, proposes to 
remedy them, and a Theatre is now pro- 
jected, and patronized at Paris, which by 
its construction, shall banish all these, and 
other imperfections. 

The appellation assumed by this under- 
taking is The Avrorama;——the ob- 
jects round which the actors perform, will 

Vou. L. Lit. Pan. New Series. Leb. 1. 


be represented not on a flat surface, but, 
in relief; and a great part of them ja 
realities; they will be detached; and the 
perspective will be exclusively applied to 
the duty of preserving distant appearances, 
rendering extensive views, &c. vaporous, 
and indistinct. The moving objects will 
appear to diminish in magnitude as they 
increase jin distance: some will tremble 
while they obey the impulse of the wind, 
for instance, in a storia; while the atmos- 
phere and the sea will offer smooth and 
serene, or stormy and agitated effects in in- 
finite variety; the light will also strike 
them from the same angle of elevation as it 
strikes them in nature. ; 

What is expected to prove most astonish- 
ing, is the rapidity with which these ef- 
fects will be produced ; and the simplicity 
of the wechanisin employed. 

The audience part is so constructed, that 
sound pervades the whole without diffi- 
cuity: it may be refreshed by change of 
air, little or much, at pleasure; and as 
gradually as may be desired. Moreovér, 
all the wood work, the canvas scenery, 
and whatever else is employed in the ser- 
vice, will be coated with a matter that 
counteracts the progress of fire, aud in fact 
resists inflammation. 


*,* We are sufficiently accustomed to 
the style of French proposals for new un- 
dertakings, to withhold our confidence in 
the whole of this magnificent prospectus, 


for which subscriptions are received; but if 


only a part of the plan be realized, it may 
afford valuable hints to architects, and 
others concerned in the erection of public 
buildings; and especially if it should hap- 
pily furnish a composition really and effi- 
caciously fire proof. 


Antiquities in Brittany.—M. Maudet de 
Penhouet, has lately published under the 
auspices of the Duc d’Angouléme, Grand 
Admiral of France, Historical Researches 
iuto the Ages, to which the Monuments, 
ancient and modern, of Bretagne may be 
attributed. As some of these are referable 
to the times of the Celts, the Gauls, the 
Phenicians, and the Carthaginians, they 
afford mauy subjects for curious and elabo- 
rate disquisition. If we mistake not, they 
are closely allied to some still extant in our 
own island; and we mention this work for 
the purposes of comparison, &c. re 

New Botany Bay: French.—M. Leblond 
has lately published a scheme for transport- 
ing to a Colony in Guyana, some hundreds 


of for the purpose of civilizing 
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the tribes which inhabit the interior of that 
country. The intention, however, is to 
found a new establishment for the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, cotton, ynd coffee. This 
new Botany Bay is certainly preferable to 
cutting off criminals from the world and 
Jife, except for certain enormous crimes. 
We suppose tt might suit many of the late 
soldiery; whose habits are ill calculated for 
peaceful life, and for domestic enjoyment ; 
and whose recollections might be best lulled 
amidst a scenery, aud a mode of existence, 
entirely unlike what they have ever beheld. 
— New places might possibly inspire 
new mauners. M. Lebloud’s Work is en- 
titled Descripiion abregic de la Guyane, &e 


Ambition of Louis XIV.—A project of 
Louis XIV. has lately been accidentally 
brought to light, by meaus of the rough 
draft of a letter from one of those men of 
learning whom he peusioned, as some sup- 

d through sheer vanity. Not so: at 
east when there was a probability of future 
services from them. 

Hermanu Couring was a faimous states- 
man and writer in Germany. Among his 
papers has Jately been found by the presgnt 

rietor of his residence, an original 
etter of Colbert, dated August 27, 1665; 
in which the minister informs Couring that 
he bas sent him a bill of exchange for 000 
livres ;—but the most curious piece is the 
sketch of an answer from this public mau 
to Colbert, dated May 2, 1672. From this 
_ we learn that the troubles oceasioned by 
the then existing war, had retarded the re- 
ception of a remittance—the writer, how- 
ever, assures Colbert that he was ready to 
do whatever in him lay to further the 
King’s designs, and in his quatity as Minis- 
ter of State to prepare the minds of the 
- public, and to render unavailiug the resist- 
ance that could not fail to arise from the 
Court of Rome against the project of 
making Louis Emperor of Germany. He 
cautious the King of France, at the same 
time, to keep clear of the error by which 
Ferdinand Il. ruined his enterprize, aud to 
leave to every people the profession of its 
religion, and its privileges, inviolate. Mode 
cujusvis populi sacra maneant invivlala. 

From this we see that ambition treads in 
the same steps in modern times as formerly. 
Buonaparte could not be content with 
governing France oniy, but must neet!s 

vern Germany, by means of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The same means 
also are taken to defeat ambition, now, as 
ormerly ; a general ailiance of neigbour- 
ing States. Who could be more reduced 
and wretched at the close of his days, than 
Louis XIV. except Lis successor ig ambi- 
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tion, crime, aud venality, now no longer in 

condition to pay the peus he affected to 

pension ? : 
GERMANY. 

Journal Revived.— About a dozen years 
ago, the Journal called London and Paris 
enjoyed great popularity in Germany. — Its 
object was to present a comparisoa of the 
manners of the two countries, France and 
Eugland, traced with the impartiality of a 
simple spectator ; combining instraction 
with entertainment, supported by variety, 
The suspicious goverument of France un- 
der her late Régiwe forced the Editor to 
suppress the English part, lest peradven- 
ture something in praise ef England should 
escape him: the ttle was changed to Len- 
don, Paris, and Vienna ; but now, nobody 
eared for it. It is about to be resumed on 
its original pu, and the first number, we 
conclude was published with the com- 
mencement of (he year 1815. 

in a new form—The 
German /itera/e, M. Goethe, coutinues to 
publish Memoirs of his Life, in a mingled 
strain of Tiuth and Fiction, which i the 
title he gives his book. The principal 
scenes he has witucssed, or to which he has 
been a party, form the matter, or ground 
work of his biography, but are wrought up 
with a vigour of poetical fancy, which ren- 
ders the attempt to separate truth from fie- 
tion extremely ditticult. The pertraits he 
draws of many menu of fetters, and ef the 
world, with whom he had formed connec. 
lions, or had joined company, the delicate 
end penetrating observations on human life 
and passions, which flow from his pen; to 
which must be added, the importance of 
the literary life of M. Goethe, render this 
work interesting to whoever wishes to 
know the literature of Germany, tho 
roughly. 

Count Chorles de Rechberg, at Munich; 
who had already published in two yoiunics 
folio, Description of the People which Inhuiat 
the Russian Em) ire, is now engaged on a 
Voyage bictoresque of Kuss, which will 
form four volumes in folio, with plates. 
The basis of this work is the collection of 
drawings formerly made by the author, in 
the environs of Caucasus, the Ural, in the 
Crimea, and Siberia. 

The Cniversity of Gottingen, which had 
been formed into an organization entirely 
new, under his /ute Majesty of Westphalia, 
King Jerome, has refirned to its former 
establishment, such as‘it was under the 
regular government of Tlanover, it has also 
resumed, at the same time, its jurisdiction, 
according to its ancicut limits and regula- 
tious. 
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Animal Magnetism. —We lately men- 
tioned a work on Animal Magnetism, pub- 
lished by Baron de Strombeck; to that 
must be added another published 1814, at 
Hauover, by Dr. Stregtitz, Ueber de Mag- 
net snus, Observations on Animal Mag- 
netism. The history of the cure performed 
by Baron Strombeck has found its way 
into the General Annals of Medicine for 
1813, which has long been regarded as 
oue of the best works of its kind in Ger- 
many. Inasitting of the Royal Society of 
Medicine at Copenhagen, April 23, 1813. 
Dr. Stroem read a Latin Memoir on the 
Cure of a Spasmodic Complaint, by me sus 
of Avimal Magnetism. It should seem, 
therefore, that the study of that art is not 
yet relinquished on the Continent. 

HERCULANEUM. 

Signiors Rotini, Scotti, and Passatti, of 
Naples, are engaged incessantly on the un- 
rolling and explication of the ancient ma- 
nuscripts couserved, but in a state of almost 
hopeless destruction, the particulars of 
which are well kuown to our readers. 

Already are published, Fragmeuts of a 
Latin Poem on the war between Mark 
Antony aud Augustus. Fragments of the 
second book of Epicurus, On the Nature of 
Things—and hopes are cutertained of re- 
covering the whole work. 

A work of Polystratas, one of the most 
celebrated disciples of Epieurus, is at 
press ;—Fragmests also, of Colotes, on the 
Lysis of Plato; and of Caniscus ou Friend- 
ship, are preparing for publication. 

A complete work of Philodemus, on 
Rhetoric, is also committed to the press. 

The excavations and diggings at Pom- 
peii, are also continued, and urged with 
spirit: three hundred workmen are cou 
tinually employed in advancing these re- 
searches. A part of the beautiful marble 
cielings, which have been discovered, are 
erdered to be placed in the Royal Museum: 
others are deposited in the hails, &c. of the 
Academy of Arts, &e. for the purpose of 
serving as objects of study to the young 
artists who frequent those schools of im- 
struction. 

ITALY. 
Perpetual Motion: Galvanism, 


The Abbe Ginseppe Zamboui, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining—if not a perpetual 
motion, which was his object, yet a con- 
tinued motion, by means of a needle 
strongly magnetized, exposed to the action 
of the Galvanic battery. He has pub- 
lished an account of his experiments, under 
the title of Della Pila Electrica a secco, &e. 

The whole of these experiments are in- 
genious, and many of them very initerest- 


ing. An engraving annexed, describes the 
apparatus used by the author. ‘The oscilla- 
tions, of the electrometer placed on this 
pile, gave the hint of rendering their mo- 
tion uninterrupted. 


Chinese Vases: Etruscan. 


Among the Numismetical works preserved 
in the Cabinet of Medals at Milan, has 
been found a Chinese work, published in 
1750, by the Emperor of China, Kien- 
Lung. It coutains among other things, re= 
presentations of a great number of ancient 
Chinese vases, which bear a Close resem- 
blance to the vases hitherto called Etrus- 
can, Some among them are of the highest 
antiquity, and apparently may be referred 
to the second dynasty of the Emperors 
Tschang. 

*,” Should this prove to be correct, it 
will open a very curiows and important 
topic of enquiry, not only as to the inter- 
course between the Last and the West, 
but as to the origin of the nations, &c. 
which furnish these proofs of resemblance. 


The Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, 
written by herself, trausilated from the 
Italian, by M. Lemere d'Argy, has made a 
considerable sensation at Paris. They are 
universally received as authentic. The suf- 
ferings of a young queen driven from her 
dominions, calumuiated in the most horri- 
ble manner; unprotected from the insults 
of an iusolent soldiery, often deprived of ne- 
ceasaries, and at length shut up in one of 
those lock-up houses, of which tyranny 
knows perfectly well how to avail itself. 


A Princess of the House of Bourbon, a 
daughter of the King of Spain, a Queen at 
the age of twenty, a widow, and the mo- 
ther of two children, at twenty-one; driven 
from her throue at twenty-five, sent back 
to her parents, taken with them to Bayonne, 
where she learns that they reign no longer, 
carried off by gens darmes to Fontaine- 
bleau ;—from Fontainebleau, to Lyons ; 
from Lyons to Nice, bad treatment daily 
becoming worse,—she, at length turned her 
thoughts toward plans of escape. 

This was deemed a capital crime. She 
was assured she had incurred the punish- 
ment of death ; but that, as a special fa- 
your, the Emperor! had condescended to 
change her punishment into that of per- 
petual detention in a house of restraint.— 
Thither she was in fact conducted, and 
there she continued till the downfall of the 
Tyrant. There, without speaking to a 
soul, had this unfortunate princess passed 
two long years and a half without being 
able to t. to her family, or, to hear any 
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news of her son. Such is the history she 
gives of her sufferings. 

What can imagination add to this des- 
cription *——Marie- Louise de Bourbon, 
daughter of Charles IV. King of Spain, 
cousin of Louis XVI. of France, &e. writ- 
ing her memoirs from a dungeon! what » 
subject for reflection | yet unquestionably 
true ! 


POLAND. 

Ancient Printer —Whatever my be the 
flonrishing state of the BiMionania among 
English professors, the desire of acquaint- 
ance with old books is not—why sl:ou!d it 
be ?—restricted tothem. A work has beev 
published in Warsaw, entitled Researches 
after the most ancient works printed by J. 
Haller, at Cracow. By Felix Bentkowsky. 
pp- 60. 8vo. The first class treated on in 
this volume, is books having neither date, 
nor place of impression, nor printer's 
name :—of these egit works are kuown. 
The second division comprises books hav- 
ing the date of the year, and the p'ace of 
impression, but no printer's name :—of these 
there are five, of the years 1474, to 1493, 
1496, 1500, and 1504. The third division 
contains books having the name of the 
place and of the priuter; but not the date 
of the year: these are in number sir.— 
The fourth describes books having the 
date, the printer's name, and the place 
where printed: of these are known one 
hundred and' five, from the years 1499, 
1502, 1528, 

We are glad to see this disposition to do 
justice to ancient artists. Nothing has 
been, nothing can be more important to 
civilization than the Art of Printing; and it 
is not proper that any part of its early his- 
tory should be lost: it is a part of the bis- 
tory of mankind. 

Frencw Exurertion or Arrs, 
Opened Nov. 5, 1814. 


Tue nature of a public Exhibition of 
works of art, conducted by the artists 
themselves, is so well knewn among us, that 
we have no need to explain it; but the 
history of this source of amusement and 
benefit, is little known in general. The 
first took place in Paris, 1673—notin 1637, 
as some have supposed, most probably 
misled by the transposition of a figure. A 
letter of M. Orry on occasion of opening 
this spectacle atthe Louvre, is given among 
the works of Gresset. . The second exhibi- 
tion, (the first at the Louvre) was in 1099, 
under the direction of Mansard, the archi- 
tect ; and those which followed, were at 
intervals of different lengths, till 1737, at 


- which period, they were regulated by a 


French Exhibition of Arts. [7s 


time fixed every year. They began Au- 
gust 25, and lasted about a month. The 
difficulty of furnishing a sufficieut number 
of new performances every year, induced 
the miuister-—for in France every thing is 
done by a minister—to fix the interval at 
every two years, and this they preserved 
from 1753 to the time of the dissolution 
of the Academy, since which, the privi- 
lege of exhibiting was no longer confined 
to Academicins, but was opened to all 
Artists, who thought proper to send their 
works. 

The French critics affirm, that this indis- 
eriminate liberty has produced greater 
iacouveniencics than the despotism it was 
intersted to correct. The desire of dis- 
tinction in the Saloon of art, has impelled a 
number of young artists to come forward 
too soon, and beiore they were mature in 
abilities to produce Goon works: beside 
this, the facility of obtaining applause has 
raised wp a aumber of artists for whom 
occupation cannot be provided: and these 
superfluous professors may lay all their 
miseries to the desire of precocious at- 
traction. 

On this subject Diderot quotes the au- 
thority of Chardin, who doubted whether 
any profession required a longer or more 
peinful course of education than that of a 
painter, not excepting the physician, the 
lawyer, or the doctor of the Sorbonne. The 
port crayon, says he, is put into our hands 
at the age of seven or eight years. We 
begin to draw after examples—eyes, noses, 


mouths, ears;—then feet, hands, faces, 


and heads. Long have we bended over 
the Port-folio when the Hercules, or the 
Torso is placed before us; and you, who 
have not witnessed them, cannot conceive 
the tears which that Faun, that Gladiator, 
that Medicean Venus, that Antinous, have 
caused to be shed. Be well assured that 
those che/s-d'aeurres of antiquity would no 
louger excite the jealousy of masters, if 
they had been within reach of the spite 
and malice of disciples. After having con- 
sumed many days and nights, studying by 
the lamp the imitations of nature, but ina- 


nimate, we advance to living nature; and 


now, ail feelings of previous labour vanish! 
Not the first time the crayon was put into 
our hands were we more at a loss This is 
our experimentum crucis. Here we are 
kept five or six years, before the model ; 
and at length, entrusted to the direction of 
our genius, if we have any. ‘Talent is not 
discovered at once: neither is want of 
talent. How many attemp:s, now lucky, 
then unlucky! Thus doour precious years 
roll on:—to introduce, perhaps, disgust, 
lassitude, and aversion. The student has 
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reached the age of twenty years or more, 
when the palette falls from his hands, nnd 
he remains without a profession, without a 
resource, and often, without manners. 
What must he do? Lither starve, or throw 
himself into some of those lower classes of 
life, which are but another name for misery. 
Some take to the sword, others to the 
stage : some fence, others teach dagcing for 
a living. 

Thus it appears, that he who never feels 
the difficulties of the art, never does any 
thing excellent; while he who has felt 
them too early, or too strongly, does no-. 
thing at all. What would become of the 
higher professions in society, if they were 
subjected to such severe aud long conti- 
nued trials? 

To these dangers say the French Ama- 
teurs, must now be added the right of un i- 
mited admission to the Public Exhibition, 
or Saloon. 

Saint Louis’s day, (in August) was the 


time for opening the Saloon; but deter- 


mived to change every thing that coud 
recall the name of Lowis, Buonaparte 
ordered that the Exhibition should open 
amid the glooms of commencing winter, 


-and be continued during the dark season; 


as if his intention were rather to conceal 
than display the beauties of those perform- 
ances which had cost such infinite pains 
and labour to the artists, who had uced 
them. A cloudy sky effectually prevents all 
the details of a finished piece from being 
seen, conceived, or understood, 

The Arts in France having laboured un- 
der what may be deemed a suspension, 
owing to the events by which the tyranuy 
that lately pressed so heavily upon that 
country, has been most happily overthrown, 
the Exhibition of works of art, which here- 


tofore opened in August, opened last year 


in November, and instead of being com- 

wholly of new performances, many 
of those which had been distinguished in 
former dispiays of the kind were admitted ; 
in order, no doubt, to recommend their 
authors to a new set of patrons. 

It must be acknowledged that nothing 
could exceed in wretchedness, the pre- 
vailing taste of the French “chool about 
thirty or forty years ago: at present, atten- 
tion to the antique is the fashion; and 
though much cannot be said for the graft 


‘of the antique on the graces of Purisiau 


elegance, yet any change must be for the 
better, from the forced insipidity of what 
was extolled as the ne plus ultra of perfec- 
tion. The style is new affected/y classic ; 
it was then neither nature vor art. It is 
now a slavish adherence to medals, gems, 
and bas reliefs of acknowledged authority : 


it was then a prostituted obedience to the 
dictates of some titled courtezan, whose 
will was equaily above the laws of art and 
nature. 

It wonld be to no purpose to attempt to 
describe pictures, of which those only can 
judge who have seen them. Onr readers 
will, on the reports of our correspond- 
ents, give the Freuch artists credit for ta- 
king much paius with their pieces, for 
labouring them to the very height of high 
finishing, and attending with unwearied 
patience to the most miuate details, ane ia- 
tentioval illusion of the eye. This remark is 
fatal to any wonderful stiecess in the uobler 
branches of [listory Painting. 

The painters of History have atteched 
themselves lately to Portraiture also; and 
they succeed in st mach {he better, op 
account of their previous studies. {t- sel- 
dom, however, improves their tone of 
colouring ; and, iudeed, there are but few 
eminent Portrait Painters in the French 
school. The natural and easy graces are 
not their forte ; although they may pre- 
serve a likeness, in a manner not inferior 
to others, 

We do not perceive that the Landscape 
branch of art enjoys distingaished patro- 
nage; yet the French have produced emi- 
nent masters in this line of study. 

Architecture has long flourished in 
France; and may look forward to prosper- 
ous days when the nobility regain their 
possessions, and are iutent on restoring 
their family establishments to their former 
splendour. Sculpture also, must wait its 
turn: it is in a state to produce more than 
hitherto has appeared. 


Mr. Bacon's Gattery, Lonpon. 


The public has lately been gratified by 
anexhibition, at Mr, Bacon's, of those pub- 
lic works which have been ordered by the 
Nation, or by great public bodies, to the 
honour of their faithful aud distinguished 
servants, on which this eminent sculptor 
has been engeged. Statesmen, who have 
served their country under difficult circum- 
stances with skiil and fidelity,—herees, 
who have spent their lives in the public 
defence,—men of ietters, or of piety, to 
whom nations and countries are under in- 
expressible obligations, deserve commemo- 
ration as public beuefactors. It is not 
enough that their successors recollect them 
with affection and reverence, the public 
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bodies, which they served and benefited, 
ought to acknowledge their obligations, 
and to avow their feelings of honourable 
regret for their loss. To effect this the art 
of sculpture is employed. Nevertheless, 
this renders that art amere monumental ef- 
fort; in which the same ideas, the same 
situations, recur so constantly, that the 
artist becomes hardened to his duty, aud 
sinks into the mere tradesman, making a 
bargain for so much wrought marble, at a 
certain stipulated price. This strikes the 
critic very forcibly in contemplating the 
subjects exhibitedin Mr. gallery. As the 
officers commemorated are such as fell in 
combat,—in such combats as claimed a 
victory,—the figure of Victory is repeated 
in each of the monuments erected to their 
memory; and must be, according to eti- 
quette, whatever be their number—na do- 
zen, or a score. This alone is a difficulty, 
pressing with great weight on talent; for, 
supposing that the artist has succeeded in 
giving to one particular figure that cha- 
racter of Victory, which is the highest con- 
ception he can bestow—what shall animate 
him in the next that is bespoke from his 
hand? 


This might be pursued through other 
particulars ; as situation, dimensions, action, 
justifiable expense, &c. But, however sub- 
jects of the monumental kind are due to 
our eminent men, and however, during 
war, such mouuments have kept alive the 
art of sculpture among us, yet, we trust 
that happier times are advancing ; and that 
during a settled peace, which is the trium- 
phant time for art, sculpture, as well as 
other branches, will be employed on arti- 
cles of elegance and variety, of taste and 
effect, to attract aud delight the spectator. 


Considering the nature of the patrouage 
which a modern sculptor obtains, Mr. 
Bacon preserves his hereditary reputation, 
and annually furnishes, as far as single as- 
siduity can go, a series of subjects, highly 
creditable to his talents. The execution 
of his sculpture is finished, and if it some- 
times be found inferior in design, the fault, 
perhaps, attaches not to the taste of the 
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artist, who, on many occasions, has his mo- 
del obtrnded on his better judgement. 


The principal works which acorn Mr, 
Bacon's present collection, are tributes from 
the East India Company to the Adminis- 
tration of their most favoured Governors in 
their Oriental Possessions,—to Marquis 
Cornwallis ; aud to Marquis Wellesley. 

That to Marquis Coruwallis is thus de- 
scribed :——“ On a pedestal is a Statue of 
the Marquis, in his military uniform, and 
his parliamentary robes; he is represented 
in the act of sheathing his sword, in allusion 
to his conciliatory and pacific character.— 
By the sides of the pedestal are figures, the 
size of life, representing Wisdom and In- 
tegrity; and on the front of the pedestal is 
an alto-relievo, including figures of a Brah- 
man, a Persee, and a Mussulimnan, with a 
native Sepoy paying their united tribute 
of veneration at the tomb of the deceased 
Governor-general.”—This groupe has been 
executed at the expense of the British in- 
habitants of Bombay, who raised a sub- 
scription for the purpose of thus comme- 
morating the talents and virtues of this 
justly-celebrated Nobleiman. 

In this allegory, the artist has experi- 
enced no little embarrassment, arising from 
the different (anguages of emblematic sym- 
bois, as speaking to the eye of different 
and disiant countries, Integrity, merked 
by the equilibration of a balance, is the 
same in all countries, where weight and 
measure are known: and in India this 
could create no embarrassment among the 
people; not so the emblem of Wisdom, if 
for that emblem, we must, of necessity, re- 
tain the bird of Athenian Minerva, the 
owl,—a bird of ili omen in India, and in- 
deed among ourselves, Who has not heard 
an owl ridiculed and even laughed at, 
hooted at, and contemned, as prognosti- 
cating calamity aud death? Why then 
do we retain the ow]? because our artists, 
slaves to the ancients, know bo better. 
Mr. Bacon has felt this; aud has placed on 
the head of his Wisdom, an emblem well 
known and distinctly appropriated in In- 
dia, the head aud trunk of the half-reason- 
ing Elephant. No objection can be made 
to this, except that, from an incautious turn 
of the trunk, it suggests the idea of a large 
bunch of hair hanging in a truly artless 
curl over her forehead, which it shades to 
great disadvantage. This monument, ne- 
vertheless, may look better in a larger 
space, where it may be more fully seen; 
for which, indeed, it is designed. 

The dignified attitade of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, seated in his chair of state, is highly 


imposing; the calm digyity it displays ig 
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peculisrly charagteristic. This also will 
naprove iy appearance, when sceu from a 
proper distance and poiit of view: at pre- 
seut its general effect is a wullity. 

Captain Hardsaye’s monumeut is well 
conceived, but its size is too diminutive 
It neither agrees with the spirit of the ac- 
tion it is desituned to commemor ite, nor 
with the diguity of the national character. 

The monuments to Cenerals Craaford, 
Mackennon, Mackworth, &e. convey bat 
feebly the idea which their gallant atehtev- 
ments are calculated to inspire. The de- 
signs are cold and withont vigour—weep- 
ing figures over tombs, like the subjects of 
romance, require striking novelty to be ef- 
fective; but striking novelty they cannot 
have; for reasons already assigned. 


The monument to the memory of Sir 
Johu Moore, represents Valour sud Victory 
in the act of entombiag that officer, The 
figure of Victory is the most chaste of auy 
from the hands of the moster; the figure 
of Valour is too heavy iu its proportions for 
modern Valour. It wauts the activity and 
alertness which now characterize a hero 
it may pass for an Puglish type of Her- 
cules; for the Grecian Uercuies would not 
have felt the weight of the body of Sir 
John, as this thick-set figure feels it. The 
Genius of Spain, who supports the Stand- 
ard of Freedom, and prepares to unfurl its 
folds, is designated by a not inapt allego- 
rical representation of a sort of infrut Her- 
cules; whose awkward vir aud action well 
enough denote the embarrassed proceed- 
ings of the Spanish Cortes, &e. &e. 

An extensive collection of busts adorns 
Mr. Bacon's exhibition. Of the new ones, 
that of the Duke of Kent, and Dr. Wark- 
ham, are worthy of particnlar attention. 
Those who have seen these distinguished 

rsonages, ueed not be informed of the 
fidelity of the likenesses, while the work- 
manship demauds the warmest approha- 
tion. 

Under the same roof we find the models 
of the elder Bacon. Lord Chatham, in his 
robes, appears in the act of animating the 
Senate; and Johnson, in his attitude of pro- 
found thought. Those capital figures, the 
melancholy —and_ raving — Madness, of 
Gabriel Cibber, from the front gete of Bed- 
lam, are added to the gallery; and certainty 
justify the claim of their author to rank 
among the highest of our English sculp- 
tors; they are truly masterly. 

The interest of this Exhibition was mani- 
fest from the presence of a fashionabie cir- 
cle of ladies and gent!emen of the first dis- 
tinction, by which both apartments were 
completely crowded. 


— 


LINFERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


A concise Virw 
or THE CounTRY AND Natives oF 
TRAVANCORE. 

The followiug description of a cowatry 
and people little kuown to Earepeaus was 
composed for the mformation of the late 
Marquis Cornwallis, when Goveragr- 
General of India. The Author resided 
in that conptry upwards of thirty-two 
years; during which period he scarcely 
sow a European, except a medical man, 
who passed a great part of thet time with 
him. Ele is said to have left beliad him a 
posterity of thirty children. Fis purpose 
in composing this Account was to draw the 
attention of the British Gorerument to- 
wards this country, which, iu his opivion, 
offered considerable commercial advan- 
tages. That attention has since heeu drawn 
to il, by events cousequent on the esten- 
sion of the British power io its neighbour- 
hood, and affecting Traraucore itself. The 
visit of Dr. Buchanan to Cochin and other 


parts, with opportanities takeu by British 


officers, have partly explored the coun- 
try; but, so far as we know, nobody has 
resided in it during a time that bears any 
proportion to that of the author of this 
document. 


Travancore is situated on the Western 
shore of the Tndian Peninsula: Cape Co- 
inorin is its boundary to the South; the 
sea to the West; and the Ghauts er Anee 
Maliay (Elephant Hills, to the Cast. It 
comprises about one huudrec and sixty miles 
in length, and from twenty-five to for’y im 
breadth. It is generally rugged and moun- 
tainous; but from Quilon to Cochin the 


flats are most considerable, and furnish the- 


principal supplies of rice, of which it has 
two crops in the yeer. It has many rivers 
and springs. It partakes of both Mouscons, 
and is constantly verdant. General dearths 
are very uncommon. 

On the declivities of the hills mony ne- 
cessary vegetables are cultivated to advau- 
tage, such as yams, sweet potators, cinvertie, 
nachanie, gram, &e. Around vilege 
is some ground cleared for these purposes, 
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but the cultivated parts bear no kind of 
rtion to the uncultivated. 

he view of the country, from an elevated 
spot, is truly romantic: hill upon hill in 
beautiful confusion, thick set with ever- 
greens to their very summits. Here and 
there the eye catches part of a valley, then 
again, a stream meandering through the 
lofty groves or verdant meadows, the whole 
bounded by the stupendous Ghauts, awful 
and sublime. Yet! never contemplate this 
‘charming scene without some degree of 
melancholy ; for the mind has nothing to 
solace it; no public edifices; no towns or 
villages, or even a neat farm house. All 
lies hidden in the dark recesses of the woods, 
or lost in the deep vaileys. 

. The productions of the country are much 
the same as those of the Carnatic. The 
indigo plant appears to be indigenous. | 
have seen musters of excellent indigo, the 
produce of Travancore ; but the monopoly 
ef commerce being in the Sovereign, the 
mi put by the minister was exorbitant. 

‘here are mines of iron to the South; and 
pyrites are also found. A kind of asphal- 
tum resembling amber, which yields an 
agreeable smell when thrown on the fire, 
is used for fumigations, &c. The staple 
commodities are pepper, coir, teak timber, 
coarse cloths, &c. el nutis prohibited 
by the Dutch; ard-pepper is not suffered 
to be exported but by licence. The wants 
of the natives are few ; the balance of trade 
is in their favour among their neighbours. 

It is a curious fact, that the Dutch have 
agreed to pay the Rajah a certain sum an- 
nually, for rooting up the cassia, so fearful 
are they of its effects injuring the sale of 
cinnamon. 

The Nairs are a race of people with 
whose manners few lave had opportunities 
of being acquainted. They possess certain 
peculiarities of character truly novel and 
etrikiug. 

The Gevernment is monarchical: the 
Princé is of the cast of Nairs, but invested 
with the Braminical string. The sister's 
son inherits. She must be betrothed to a 
man of the Chettaree cast, chosen out of a 
certain family residing at Killemanure. 
Such children as the Rajah may have by 
his women, are considered illegitimate— 
are called Tambys; supported with suitable 
allowances, but se!dom or never entrusted 
with any post of consequence. 

About the year 1720, &c. the Govern- 
meut received a convulsive shock by a 
daring attempt of the Nairs to wrest the 
power from their prince; they were not 
eubdued until after a violent struge!e, which 
lasted four or five yeors: the consequence 


was, the divesting these people of their jands, 
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and restricting their power, which had in- 
creased to too great heighth. Their suc- 
cessors retain a painful sense of this; and 
the Tambys, the descendants of the Rajahs, 
pant after a share in the administration. 
What effect this may produce at a favour- 
able juncture, time will discover. The 
Nairs in general disapprove the monopoly 
of commerce; they consider it an op- 
pressive measure, unbecoming the dignity 
of their prince, and incompatible with their 
customs. 

The Nairs are of the cast of Sooders ; in 
general of dark complexions, nearly ap- 
proaching to black, of the middle size, and 
spare habit of body, with nothing striking 
in their countenance. The women are 
mostly short, but some of them of so elegant 
a form, such a happy assemblage of features, 
that Apelles himself would contemplate 
them as models of perfection worthy his 
masterly pencil. Some of the women are 
much fairer than the men, their complexion 
being of a bright olive. Their walk is bold 
and graceful; their manners free, easy and 
engaging, without being licentious: and 
you discover the woman of high birth in 
them at one glance. Pity it is that such 
lovely creatures should be faithless and 
mercenary ! 

The dress of the men in good circum- 
stances, is a piece of cloth wrapped round 
the middie, which descends to the ancles, 
over which is one of musliu: upwards they 
are naked, but the head covered with a 
kind of slovenly turban. The dress of the 
women from the waist downwards, resem- 
bles that of the men, but they are covered 
above with a muslin with gold or painted 
borders, bringing one end across the breast 
and body, and throwing the other over the 
opposite shoulder, sashwise, leaving an arm, 
shoulder, and part of the neck bare. No- 
thing can be simpler than this, yet being 
white, it has a clean, airy and becoming 
appearance, The breasts are covered, but 
not hidden; and the shape stands confest 
through a thin disguise. 

Their marriages are performed when the 
p2rties are very young; sometimes they are 
betrothed wheu at the breast, but it does 
not follow that they always cohabit together 
at the age of puberty. Frequently the 
parents choice is not approved ; disagree- 
ments between the families may have arisen ; 
a reverse of fortune, or other adventitious 
circumstances may prevent the union. The 
ceremony is very simple; it consists only 
in the bridegroom's tying a cotton string, 
with a little piece of gold pendant from the 
centre, round the bride's neck, in the pre- 
seuce of a Cannican or Soothsayer, whe 
consults the ontens, and fixes the heur. 
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Matrimony they consider highly neces- 
sary—an essential form, but not binding in 
its effects. ‘Their reiigion inculcates it, and 
the honour of the woman requires it. 
Were she to make a false step, and prove 
without an ostensible husband, 

th she and her relations would incur dis- 

ce and contempt. 

Thus at liberts, every man selects his 
favourite girl of the village. Nothing more 
is required than the formality of present- 
ing her with a few remunauts of cloth, with- 
out any renovation of the marriage cere- 
mony. Both are at liberty to part again 
at pleasure, and to renew their connection 
with other individuals, as choice or conve- 
bience may dictate. 

This free scope given to the range of the 
Jady's fancy and inclinations, is a peculiar 
characteristic of this people; and diame- 
trically opposite to the customs of the East, 
nay, to those of the whole universe. 

Another peculiarity in favour of the sex, 
is, that when they commit a capital offence, 
the laws inflict neither death nor mutila- 
tion—they are banished the country. 
Moreover, the sister's children, as already 
Tfemarked, succeed to the inheritance, and 
this is the most striking custom, perhaps, 
of all that is known in the world. 

Tt is acknowledged, there are some in- 
‘conveniencies attending this mode of life ; 
quarrels ensue, families interfere; difticul- 
ties arise in respect to the division of chil- 
dren, &c.; but these are considered trifling 
when put in competition with the feelings 
of the parties. They assign a curious 
reason for this strange inversion of natural 
right. No reliauce, they affirm, can be had 
on the fidelity of their wives, and therefore 
they transfer the patrimony from their own 
to their sister's children ; being certain of the 
mother, though dubious of the father. 

One would conclude,that where matrimo- 
nial constraint is uukuown, few Connexions 
would be durable; yet there are many 
thousands who faithfully adhere to the 
objects of their first choice. Children have 
a fast hold on the afiections: they recall 
the wandering attention to the mother, and 
the softer emotions of the soul succeed to 
the ebuliition of the passions. Love, simi- 
larity of manners and disposition, and many 
other things may tend to make them con- 
stant. 

And thus it appears that amidst this de- 
viation from the law of nature, that nature, 
nevertheless, maintains her right. Man is 
not only a /erding, but a pairing animal ; 
and the interwoven interests of parties so 
neariy connected as parents,—if not as 
consorts, are felt as ties “close twisted 
with the-fibres of the heart.” This invo- 


luntary, or rather unconscious tribute paid 

to humanity and to social sentiment, speaks 

louder among this people, whose custems 

are so contrary, than amoung any other, less 

— from the ordinary manners of man- 
ind, 

Their amusements are few and trivial: a 
song in a bad and discordant strain, accom- 
panmed by the Tom-tom, forms one principal 
source: mythology, the history of their 
wars and princes, chaunted in a kind of 
recitative, another:—and rope dancing, 
feats with swords, a dance performed by 
boys, a species of burlesque comedy, named 
Ramanad, and fireworks exhibited at the 
pagodas on certain festivals, make up the 
dull catalogue of principa) amusements. 
Dancing women there are none, but such 
as are restricted to the pagodas, where 
Europeans are never admitted. 

Their disposition is se!fish and mercenary. 
They have a sense of hononr, are coura- 
geous, abstemious, and not revengeful: are 
rather shy of Europeans, until they become 
a little acquainted with them, when they 
are civil and obliging; but continually 
pesteriug you for some trifle or other. Are 
very tenacious of their women, and gene- 
rally secrete them on your entering their 
compounds, or you can see them only at a 
distance; but the women, with that cu- 
riosity natural to the sex, will peep at you 
from behind the doors and wails. 

Several are the obstacles to a free inter- 
course with [uropeans. Their religion 
lays them under great restrictions. Euro- 
peans eat the cow, are served by people of 
low caste, and are not very scrupulous in 
respect to frequent ablutions,; moreover, 
the Nairs are Aborigines; were never con- 
quered by the Moors, consequently their 
manners, customs and prejudices have 
undergone little or no variation. 

Found of pomp and shew, some might be 
made proselites to the “atholic faith, were 
it not for that grand objection, the mixture 
of castes. From their infancy they are 
reared with this strong. prejudice, and 
nothing seems capable of removing it. 

This it is that makes them look us 
as defiled avd unclean: this it is that makes 
them prohibit our entering even the com» 
pounds of their pagodas, our washing in 
their tauks, drawing water from their wells, 
or touching even the part of the house 
where they inhabit. he rich have a 
separate Bungala for the reception of 
strangers, and the poor a cow-house, or 
miserable shed. If you entertain a Bramin 
or Nair in your service, be must, after his 
attendauce on you, wash his body previous 
to sitting dewn to his meals. - 

Their houses are smal], mostly built with 
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mud, without windows, but neat and clean, 
encompassed by a spacious compound, full 
of cocoa nut and lofty frait trees, which 
lesseu the glare and the foree of a scorching 
sup. The public buildings are none of 
note. Pagodas there are many, iil con- 
structed, and few large ; likewise choultras, 
or rather resting places ou the high roads, 
small, and not kept in good repair The 
bridges are very indiffereut, old and crazy. 
The public roads in the southern parts are 
the upper and lower; the first over a deep 
loose sandy beach; the other over hills and 
dales, both bad and fatiguing enough. 

inward road to the northward of 
Quilon is level, tolerably wide, aud shaded 
by trees, whose branches meet, and are 
interwoven. 

A Nair is a soldier by birth—not that he 
always acts in that station, but the soldiery 
are chosen from this caste alone, and he 
must be one if called upon. They are the 
nobles of the country; never profess trade, 
nor foliow mechanical employments. ‘Their 
food is rice, roots and fish. Sometimes the 
chace affords them a repast of hog and 
deer. Are generally landholders, and such 
time as can be spared from the plough and 
the spade, mending the fences, and collect- 
ing provisions for the Bramins—an almost 
continus! round of occupation—is devoted 
to hunting. Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, spears musquets. Phe country 
affords plenty of game, but it is such a 
wilderness, that they are not always suc 
cessful. The woods for a certain distance 
around a village, are considered the property 
of that village—i. ¢. it has the exclusive 
privilege of clearing and cultivating; and 
is entitled to all game found thereon. So 
if the people of another village should haut 
on this ground, and kill a deer or hog, it 
must be divided between both. This is the 
only kind of game law they have. 


They consult augurs and soothsayers, are 
particularly observant of lucky and unlucky 
days, by which they regulate their mar- 
riages, births, fournies, and almost every 
material occurreuce of their lives: believe 
in evil spirits, to whom they sacrifice, to 
deprecate their wrath: make frequent ob- 
lations at the pagodas, and are to appear- 
ance very respectful to the Bramms, but 
Jament their numbers as a grievous burthen 
on the state. 

When the Rajah journeys, he enriches 
himself by the mean, base method of ex- 
posing his person to public view, in order 
that his vassals may approach him with the 
customary presevts. By this he has raised 
a lack and a half of rupees; a good round 
gum for contemplating Majesty ! 
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The pepper vines are generally planted 
at the foot of a Mango Jack, Beetle-nut, or 
other large tree, manured with dry cow 
dung, four vines to each tree. As soon as 
they begin to shoot of a ‘sufficient length, 
they must be geutly tied to the trees with 
coir or twine, they will then shortly fasten 
of themselves, and in the space of three 
years produce berries. They must be dail 
watered in the dry season, until they pro- 
duce, and if this be afterwards continued, 
it will greatly add to their growth and 
product. Tho above-mentioned trees are 
those preferred iw this country, but others 
will answer. Wheu the tree dies, another 
young one should be substituted, taking 
care to root up the old one without injuring 
the vines. With regard to the soil, the 
best is a dark brown or black mould, free 
from gravel, yet a light sandy soil is not 
inimical. ‘The method of planting is, to 
cut layers of about a foot and a haif long, 
to be placed in the eerth in a slanting posi- 
tion. ‘They will coutinue to produce thirty 
to forty years, and bear, upon an average, 
from ten to twelve pounds, " 

I shall conclude this tract of Travancore 
with the following remark, that the gentle, 
the timid, the humane Hindoo ffas all the 
merit of introducing tyranny and oppression 
under multifarious forms, in a part of the 
world where Europeans never possessed 
the least influence, and to which they have 
scarcely, at any time, had unrestrained 
access. 


MEMOIRE UPON UNALTERABLE 
COLOURS TO BE USED IN 
DYEING. 

We are by much too well acquainted 
with the French manner of expressing dis- 
coveries made, and of claiming attention to 
novelties, to place implicit faith in articles 
such as the following, or to take them lite- 
rally; yet, as we haye reason to know that 
ja these pretensions, there is nothing be- 
yond the power of plants, &c. natives of 
our own country; and, it is more than 
possible, should this French gentleman rea- 
lize his proposals, that our dyers, manu- 
facturers, &c. may meet him on his own 
ground. In the mean time, the first may 
prove valuable to some individual who 
knows how to profit by it; and, therefore, 
we think it our duty to reprint the article 
from the Times newspaper of January 11, 

1815. 
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Artrr a sentence or two complimen- 
tary to the breach National lustitute, M. 
de ia Doulaye proceeds :— 

“The problem in chemistry which I 
propose to resolve is a great one. it has 
for its object to render ali the colours used 
in dyeing capable of resisting the injuries 
of time ; and to find the means of compos- 
ing both in wool and silk, tapestries, whose 
freshness, brilliency, and hermony of tone, 
shall preserve themselves agaiust the ef- 
fects of the atmosphere, as well as paiut- 
ings on canvas. You know, Geiutiemen, 
better than the rest of the world, what 
difficulties lay in the way of such a pur- 
pose ;—that I had to discover new mor- 
dants,—to qualify and multiply them ac- 
cording tothe nature of the substances to 
be dyed, and to that of the dyeing sub- 
stances; and to arrive at the power of 
fixing and maiataining them in the same 
state of chemical equilibrium, against the 
contenued re-action of the air, of calorigue, 
and of light. [| might even add that, in the 
number of these colours, there are some 
whose adhesion to their respective stutis 
seemed at first almost impossible, since the 
colouring matter always weakens the mor- 
dant, without which it is impossible to dye 
them, and recourse must be had to coun- 
teragencies hitherto unkuown, to remedy 
the evil. Bat to form an idea of it, one need 
only reflect on the attempts made for two 
whole centuries, upon the red of Adrianople, 
and upon Jadige, not to mention the numn- 
berless experiments and operations (even 
after the principle of the discovery has beeu 
explored), by which we mast ascertain the 
most simple process, for assuriug ourselves 
always of the same results, aud bringing 
them within the reach of ordinary manu- 
facturers. 

“ The specimens of new unalterable co- 
Jours which | have now the houour to pre- 
sent to the Institute, and the composition of 
which js pertect, are dive upon wool and 
silk ; green, yellow, violet, and nine other 
colours; to wit, a yel/ow upon wool, as 
strong and more brilliaut than the former: 
two greens, one of which will resist the ac- 
tion of fire itself; two fine b/acks one with- 
out copperas, which can neither burn nor 
harden silk, any more thau wool, and ano- 
ther, which resists sulphuric acid and pot- 
ash in a state of ebullition, as well as the 
action of the sun and air; an unalterable 
puce colour; a crimson on silk, much 
cheaper and more durable than cochineal ; 
and lastly, a pure punk, completely unalter- 
able through all the shades of flesh colour. 

« Add to these, twelve new colours, 
which may be obtained pure in all their 
shades, a very beautiful white, never liable 


to turn yellow, which T have succeeded in 
giving to wool as well as silk, and which 
spreads much more than their natural white 
—if we only add to this, the fastest colour 
of the ancient dye, or the fine red yielded 
by alkermes, to fill the pallette; the pro- 
blem will be solved. 

“ Of these twelve unchangeable colours, 
eight have been subjected to the action of 
the sun under glass, during the four latter 
months of last summer (1813), without un- 
dergoing the least alteratyon ; as is proved 
by the subjoined procés verbawc of the Com- 
missioners of Government. Fire has no 
effect upon the ninth colour, and the three 
last are the fruits of my industry through 
the preceding winter. 

“The object of my Memoire may then 
be considered under a double point of view. 
First, as the application of science to the 
progress of the arts, in enabling us,—Ist, to 
mace ail colours unchangeable,—ed, to ob- 
tain all their sliades in a regular scale, by 
an exact and simple method,—sd, to heigh- 
ten at pleasure their native brilliancy, 
without injuring in the smallest degree b 
this operation, the filre of the silk, w 
thread, or cotton. 

“ Secondly, 2s ministering to the prospe- 
rity of manufactures aud of commerce, by 
the emplovment of indigenous substances, 
much more economical thau those now in 
use, such as my b/we instead of indigo, and 
my crimson upon sik, in place of cochi- 
neal; indeed, [ have not thought myself 
justitied in disregarding other colours, 
though too dear for general commerce, 
but whose complete unalterability renders 
them fit for the decoration of palaces, &c. 
since it is the duration combined with the 
brilliaucy of colour, whence the richest 
stuffs derive their principal value. 

“The art of dyeing, illustrated by the 
learned work of the Senator Berthollet, 
appeared hardly susceptible of farther im- 
provements after those which had been 
added to the greater part of the operations 
by Chaptal, Hanswan, Raimond, and Roard. 

“1 confess, therefore, Gentlemen, that 
it would have been presumptuous in mie, 
above all men, to attempt any such 
improvements with regard to the bril- 
liancy, vivacity, or purity of the colours al- 
ready known, or of their shades. But with 
respect to their fri/y, almost every thing 
remained to be done; since most colours 
are injured in a very little time, and all of 
them, after a length of time, by the con- 
tinual action of the air and sun upon their 
particles. ‘The clear light, and the ditferent 
shades of them upon suk, are still more ex- 
posed to such injuries, probably because 
the colouring particles do not penetrate sp 
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deeply into the pores of silk as into those of 
wool, whose concave and transparent 
scales protect them better from the inroads 
of the atmosphere, as varnish does the co- 
Tours of ename!. It was by considering 
the art, therefore, in a novel point of view, 
and by discovering either new and more 
powerful’ mordants, or new dyeing sub- 
stances capable of producing by the liquid 
process, colours equally durable with those 
obtained through the dry process, that one 
might hope to being this beautiful art to 
perfection. This mine rich as it was ori- 
ginally, could surely be no otherwise ex- 
plored than by borrowing the light of che- 
mistry for our guide. 

T have stated, Gentlemen, that an im- 

vement of the utmost importance was 
at of dyeing wool and silk, and commu- 
niceting to them the highest brilliancy, 
without at a/l weakening ihe strength of ther 
fibre, wor hardening it on the other band, 
as by the action of the mordants already 
known. | flatter myse!f that the rigorous 
‘experiments of the cuss [Phread-break- 
ers} will prove to (he committee that silk 
dyed according to my new process, re- 
tains the same strength as before it was 
dyed, on which depends the preservation of 
tts natural brightness. And here | beg 
leave to explain myself by a sensible illus- 
tration of this idea. it isa well known prin- 
ciple in physics that the polish of surfaces 
increases their lustre; and that the same 
lustre disappears in proportion »s the sur- 
face becomes more ragged: wheuce it foi- 
lows, that if silks dyed by the old metiods 
lose, as we know they do, a fifth, or even 
a fourth of their strength, by the action of 
the mordants, they must become less glossy 
the same by the corrosion of 
their surface, like a glass whose polish is 
rubbed away by the graver. 

“If, then, the fibre of the silk when 
dyed, loses nothing of its strength by this 
re-action, as the experiment of the cesse- 
filhas already proved, it will be, ceteris 
paribus, one-fifth more brilliant than under 
the antient methods, i. e. the fifth which it 
has hitherto lost. I may farther assure 
you, that science has furnished me with in- 
fallible means of increasing at will the na- 
tural brightness of silk as well as wool, aud 
of bestowing upon them the most brilliant 
and durable lustre. 

“ T have described as one of the new im- 
provements in the art of dyeing, that of a 
‘sure method of obtaining all the variows 
shades of the same colour, in a graduation of 
equi-distant tints, as numerous us can be de- 
sired. 

“I know, Gentlemen, that the practised 
eoup dail of a dyer by profession obtains, 
by a sort of habitual tract, that tone of co- 
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lour which he aims at; but his course is 
defective when the mordants are colour- 
less; and when they are coloured, he must 
necessarily guess from the colour of the li- 
quid tint, what it will become in its dry 
state; which is always attended with un- 
certainty. But science offers us a more ex- 
act and easy mode, which I also beg per- 
mission to detai! to you. Let us suppose a 
vessel charged with a quantity of mordant, 
double what is necessary to communicate 
the deepest shade of any given co’our, to 
24 skains of woo! or silk, in 24 hours; sup- 
pose likewise that we want to procere 24 
or even 48 graduated shades in arithme- 
tical proportion: it will be sufficient to 
plunge in the 24 skeius aii at once, taking 
care to keep up the some regular tempe- 
rature in the vessel, and so draw out the 
skains in succession, at 9v hour's or half 
an hour's interval from each other. ‘This 
process affords the means of obtaining at 
will ali possible shades of colour, in vary- 
ing the scale of time, which I have speci- 
fied; and | pledge myse'f for the effect, 
which T have secn confirmed without fai- 
ture iu all my numerous experiinents.” 
[Here follow some chemical observations, 
which the author admits do not bear im- 
inediately, or with certainty, on the prac- 
tical part of his subject—aud which I 
therefore will not trouble you by inserting 


here. } 

“RECAPITULATION. 

“ To arrive at a method of dyeing stuffs 
without injury to their fibre—to heighten 
at pleasure their natural gloss—to procure 
by an exact and easy process all the shades 
that one can wish for—and to render all the 
colours una/terab/e ;—such are the nmprove- 
ments of which the art of dyeing, which 
constitutes the richest branch of commerce, 
has appeared to me to be susceptible. The 
colours on which I desire more particularly 
to fix your afteution at this sitting, are,— 

“ ist. Blue upon wool and silk; a blue 
which resists the air, the light, and all the 
decomponents of boiling acid. I betieve I 
may venture to assert, moreover, that 
posing the price of indigo reduced by the 
peace to the rate of the year 1789—that is 
to say, to 12 francs (10s.) per Ib. the use of 
my indigenous blue will be found to effect 
a saving of more than three-parts in four. 
his fundamental colour serves for the ba- 
sis of the black called paguon, of green, 
and violet, with those which I have sub- 
stituted for copperas, woad, and cochineal. 

“2d. The golden yellow, which resists 
air and light, as well as the boiling solu- 
tious of alum, lees, and soap: imitating 


and replacing the dye called rocou, whose 
beaut ul tint is sosoon destroyed by thesun. 
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“3d. The green, produced by two former, 
This green may, by its chemical nature, be 
a little less lively than the old colour com- 
posed ofindigo and of the pure yellow of the 
word. io fact, the small reddish portion 
of the golden yellow forms, in combination 
with the Liue, a shade of violet, which 
must diminish, iu some trifling degree, the 
purity of the mixed colour; but this slight 
disadvantage will appear to you, Gentie- 
men, sufficiently balanced by the superior 
durabiiity which it offers. 

“ The violet of Dalberg, which the In- 
stitute has already done me the honour to 
adopt, as an vachangeable colour for paint- 
img ; and whose shades afford the Horten- 
aia, lilac, gray, &c. tints otherwise so fugi- 
tive: this violet resists for ever both air and 
sun, as well as the boiling solutious of sul- 
phuric acid, of alum, lees, and potash. 

“ | propose to communicate shortly to 
the Committee some other colours, as soou 
as their process shall have been completed. 

“ The proofs to which I have subjected 
my colours are two-fold. ist, thatofa long 
exposure to the direct rays of the sun under 
glass,—ed, that of the boiling solution of 
chemical decomponents, Messrs. Roard 
and Desmazis, Commissioners of the Go 
vernment, have exposed under glass from 
24th March to 27th July, 1813, ght of my 
new colours, on woo! and on silk, woven 
and not woven, of which the 27 numbered 
samples which I submit to you, together 
with the original samples to compare them 
with, represented different shades both 
light and dark, viz. six of golden yellow 
—eight of the violet of Dalberg—four of 
three distinct greens differing in their che- 
_ nature—two of blacks, aud seven of 

ue. 

“| have not thought it necessary to sub- 
mit my ninth colour to the same trial, be- 
cause it will stand the fire itself, as I shall 
have the honour of proving to you by expe- 
riment. 

“ Here, then, is a summary of the obser- 
vations made ayid entered from day to day 
an the procés verbal, with regard to the 
number of hours during which the dyes 
have been subjected to the direct rays of 
the sun, and the degrees of.calorique ac- 
cumulated under the glass, wherein the 
thermometer rose during several days to 
63 degrees. 

“ Hours during which the 
Sun acted upen them, Degr. of heat. 


“In March . 28 . Seg} 
April . 74 984 

ay 1161 

July 56 8794 

“ Total 320 4,392 


“ After this test, three or four times 
longer and more severe than those to which 
the old colours had ever been subjected, 
the Conunissioners declare thet they have 
not remarked the slightest difference be- 
tween the specimens exposed, and those of 
the same colours which had not been ex- 
posed. . As to the proofs derived from boil- 
ing decompouents, common sense forbids 
us to expect that any colour whatever 
should have the property of resisting «i 
these agents without being decomposed 5 
since in that case they must be actually 
new elements; but, generally speaking, 
the best are those which resist most power- 
fully the action of such agents as are appro- 
priated to their chemical nature, as ap- 
pears in the classification of those decom- 
ponents, given by the Senator Bertho! let. 
Chis rule, however, is vot without its ex- 
ception: since the green of Scheele, well 
known to be unchangeable in painting, 
has uot the property ‘of resisting either 
acids or alkalis. 

“ Besides, the most rigorous experi- 
ments made with the boiling solutions, and 
tried at the Gobelines by M. Roard, have 
fully confirmed the results of those which 
were tried in 1812, by the committee of 
chemists of the town of Clermont, and have 
all resisted triumphantly according to their 
nature. It is after this long series of dou- 
ble proofs, that the Commissioners of Go- 
vernment have drawn their conclusion, 
“ that these new colours present a degree 
of durability much greater than that of any 
colours antecedertly known;" and it is 
this, Gentlemen, which emboldens me to 
submit them to vour protection, and to beg 
that you will stamp them with your au- 
thority. 

“Le Cowre ox Bouraye Manitrac.” 

Paris, 30th Mai, 1814. , 


Noxious Ivereviexts Bren: 
DELETERIOUS EFFECTS OF THE CocuULUS 
Inpicvs. 


In our last number we reported, on the 
authority of a speech attributed to Mr, 
Giffard, that, among the noxious ingre- 
dients emp!oved by the Lrish brewers to 
intoxicate their customers [and, we fear, 
net by them on!y}] one was the Coculus In- 
dicus, which is the fruit of the Menispernin 
Coculus; a tree originally of the East In- 
dies. As few persons are acquainted with 
the analysis of this drug, we think it our 
duty to state so much of it as may prove a 
preservative against the practice, among 
those who might be tempted to adopt it; 
if not a correction and cause of reformation 


among those whe have heretefore used it. 
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‘These seeds are sometimes employed by 
unfair and dishonest. persons to obtain a 
quantity of fish at little trouble; but, they 
ought to know, that these seeds not only 
destroy the fish, in great numbers, but that 
they communicate poisonous qualities to 
the fish so caught, which become a reai 
poison to men or animals who may after- 
wards feed upon them. 

M. Boullay, a French Chymist, found in 
analysing the poisopous principle, which 
he found means to obtain separate from the 
other constituent parts, that it was of the 
most dreadful bitter taste, and closely re- 
sembled that of the Upas-ticuté: whose 
extremely fatal venom is famous. The 
chrystals it forms are perfectly white, and 
resemble a chrystalized salt, in quadrangu- 
lar prisms: boiling water dissolves them in 
part. Ether dissolves more. Potass and 
soda dissolve them almost entirely: but 
oils have no sensible effect on them. The 
result of his observations was, that the 
grain is extremely dangerous in every state. 

COMETS : 

Or THEIR PERIODS; AND EVIDENCES OF 
THEIR PERMANENCY, AND RETURN, 
AFTER LONG DISAPPEARANCE. 
[Estracted from the communication of a 

Correspondent. 


In our last we hinted at the supposed 
vaporous, or loosely combined composition, 
of comets; we are reminded by a cor- 
respondent, that these bodies must possess 
much greater degrees of density than we 
appear to allow them; since some of them 
have lasted many ages; for aught we know, 
as many as our own earth. Supposiug the 
comet of 1811 to have a period of 510 years, 
it is, in all probability, the same as appear- 
ed 510 years before, that is to say in 1301, 
in the sign Virgo; and again in 791, ac- 
cording to Ekstoronius, Labienez, Zahn, 
and others; also by the appearance of « 
comet in the month of December, A. D. 
281, which was observed in China, in the 
sign Leo, cited by Pingré in bis Cometogra- 
phie, Vol. 1. p. 504. These comets of 281, 
791, 1301, and 1811, appearing at intervals 
of 510 years, suppose a body capable of 
preserving the same orbit, and not subject 
to speedy or casual dis-olution. If we go 
higher into history, we find a comet de- 
scribed as half the size of the moon, seen in 
China, in the sixteenth year of the Entperor 
Chun, successor of Gao, who ascended the 
throne in the year 2284 before our era; 
this fixes: the year 2269 for that of the 
comet's appearance, aud consequently the 
year 1811 was the eighth time of this me- 
teor's radiaut visibility to our earth, 


This correspondent will accept our best 
thanks for his conmanicstiou after all, it 
shouid seem that, if this body were so large 
formerly, it is much diminished in size at 
present; whence may be iaferred,- with 
some plausibility, that it isin a stete of 
progressive degradation ; and perhaps it 
may be entirely dispersed, before it has 
made more possibly before «ve more) 
of its appearances to the wonder-strack 
sous of arth. 


The Gatherer. 


NO. IV. NEW SERIES. 


“ [am but a Gatherer and Dealer iu other 
Men’s Stuff.” 


Description of the Atheneum at Paris, 

by a Professor. 

The Atheneum is a great literary cabinet, 
where the journals, the pamphlets of the 
day, and a library are collected for the 
amusement of the public: in addition to a 
good fire, dirty benches aud straw bottomed 
chairs, there are three great halls; oue 
for the hewsmongers, who swallow equally 
whatever is repeated to them; and for the 
journalists, who prefer novelty to truth in 
their reports; another for men of learning, 
who discourse rather of what is true than 
of novelties; and a third for Literati and 
poets, who propagate neither noveity nor 
truth. 

Deity ror Marrimontan 

MiIsuN DERSTANDING. 

Valerius Maximus says, lib. ii. cap. i. 
exemp. 6. Wheuever there was any mis- 
understanding or dispute between a hus- 
band and his wife, they weut together to 
the temple of the goddess who appeased 
husbands, upon the Palatiue Mouut, where 
after having a conference together, they 
retarned home in perfect complacency with 
each other. 

Query, whether such institutions 
might net be of use in other countries, and 
under other cousiderations, must be left as 
a problem for solution for abler politicians 
than ourselves: might it, now aad then, 
prevent an elopement, a trial for crim. con. 
or &c. ? 

Funeral Oration for Navoveon, ci-decant 
Empereur et Roi. 

A sprightly wag of Paris has lately set 
all the city in laughter, not without a httle 
touch of the cholic in some constitutions, 
by composing a funerah eulogium on 
the Lx-Emperor, made up entirely of 
shreds patches literally extracted 
from the public and autheutic---often offi- 
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cial-discourses of those celebrated writers, 
who at this moment hoid a language dia- 
metrically opposite. It bas already reached 
a fitth edition. Here we fiud the wonder- 
ful praises of Napoleon as a General ; as a 
director of the energies of the French peo- 
ple to the most astonishing and glorious 
resuits. The Clergy themselves, are not 
entirely spared ; aad even [lis Holiness, 
Pope Pius, the seventh, is recollected, as 
having described as exemplary, the grace, 
the affability, and the gooduess of Buona- 
parte—a man raised up by Divine Provi- 
dence for the welfare and prosperity of 
Religion! A dozen of Cardimals and 
Bishops follow the Holy Father, and pros- 
trate themselves at the feet of this most 
Christian Sovereign! this Most Religious 
of all Monarchs which ever sat on a 
throne! this New Cyrus! this Elect of the 
Most High! The train is eularged by 
abbes, canons, aud great vicars, who cite 
the Psalms and the Apocalypse in proof 
that Buonaparte is the ujter God's own 
heart, &c. &e. The whole has a most ludi- 
crous effect ; and is at once, satyrical and 
biting, undeniable and authentic, and proof 
against all opposition and reply, in the 
highest degree. 

We do uot perceive that the author has 
given that place to the Jewish representa- 
tives in Sanhedrim assembled that they 
deserve. The specimens of their hymns 
translated into English, and published at 
the time, in the history‘of their Transactions, 
furnish most exquisite morsels of nonsense, 
falsity and biasphemy.— Vide Kirwan's 
Translation. 

Miritary Promotion by 


The Duke of Grammont was the most 
adroit aud witty Courtier of lis day. He 
entered one day the closet of Cardinal Ma- 
zariu without being aunoumced. His Emi- 
hence was amusing himseif by jumpiug 
close-legged against the wall. To sur- 
prize a Prime Minister in so boyish an occu- 
pation, was dangerous: a less skilful Cour- 
tier might have stammered excuses and re- 
tired. The Duke entered briskly, aud 
cried, “Tl bet you 100 crowns that | jump 
higher than your Eminence;’ and the 
Duke and Cardinal began to jump for their 
lives. Grammout took care to jumya few 
inches lower than the Cardinal, and was 
six months afterwards Marshall of brauce. 

Everuant, la Francoise. 

Buonaparte left in Paris, upon the scite 
of the Bastile, an imperfect statue of a 
gigantic elephaut, which was to serve as a 

ublic fountain. It was to be ninety-five 
French feet (equal to a hundred and three 
English) in height, with a castle on his 
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hack that wes to serve as a reservoir for the 
water, the principal jet of which was to be 
thrown from his proboscis in two streams, 
to nearly half the altitule of his body, 
while smailer fountains were te gush from 
beneath bis frout feet, as if forced out of 
the earth by tue weight of his cuormous 
pressure. 

Guarviay or Hinpen Freacures, 

From Forars's Criental Memoirs. 

We are so well assured of Mr. Fornes’s vera 
city, that we subuit the following without 
scruple to our readers; at the same time 
confessing our trainlity to account for it. 
If there were anciently any such custom, 
as introducing Serpents into Treasuries, it 
accounts for the Guardians of the Golden 
Apples, Jason's Dragon, &e. 

Ir was at Narrsh, a large village. 

‘It had been plundered and burnt not 
long before, by the Mahratta cavalry, whea 
General Goddard took Dhuboy. The 
principal house, a mansion far beyond the 
general style of Hiudoo buildings, had be- 
longe@ to a man of family aud opulence, 
who emigrated during the war, and died 
in a distant country. The house and gar- 
dens were then in a state of desolation. I 
received private information that under a 
particular tower iu this mansion was a 
secret cell, known only to the owner and 
the mason who constructed it; thet very 
man gave me the intelligciee; adding, it 
was purposely formed to contain his trea- 
sure without the knowledge of his family, 
and was afterwards closed with strong 
masonry. 

* We accompanicd the informer through 
several spacious courts and extensive apart- 
ments, in a state of dilapidation, uutil we 
came to a dark closet in a tower, in one 
corner of the mansion. This was a room 
about eight feet square, the diameter of the 
iuterior of the tower, some stories above 
the supposed receptacle of the treasure. 
lu the tloor of this closet we observed a hole 
in the bricks and chunam, of which it was 
composed, sufficiently large for a slender 
person to pass ihrough. We eularged the 
opening, and sent down two men by a lad- 
der. After descending several feet, they 
came to another chunam floor, with a simi- 
lar aperture. This also being enlarged, 
and torches procured, | perceived from the 
upper room that it was a gloomy dungeon 
of great depth. I desired the men to enter 
it aud search for the treasure ; which they 
positively refused, alledging that through- 
out Hindoostan, wherever mouey was con- 
cealed, there existed one of the genii, in the 
mortal form «cf a suske, to guard it. I 
laughed at their credulity, aud eufore 
the order for their inmediate degecat with 
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some energy. My attendants sympathized 
with their feelings, and under a deep im- 
pression of fear, seemed to wait the eveut 
m a sort of awful expectation. The ladder 
being too short to reach the floor of this 
subterraneous cell, 1 ordered strong ropes 
and additional torches to assist their de- 
scent. They at length reluctantly com- 
lied, and by the lights held in their 
Bands, during a slow progress down the 
ropes, we could distinguish, through the 
m, the dark sides, and moist floor of the 
ungeon. They had not been many seconds 
in search ofthe treasure, when they called 
out vehemently that they were enclosed 
with a large snake, and their cries, ascend- 
ing from this dismal abyss, were most 
horrible. I still remained incredulous, and 
would not suffer the ropes for facilitating 
their escape to be lowered until [ had seen 
the serpent. ‘Their screams were dreadful, 
and my resolution inflexible; until at 
Jength, by keeping the upper lights steady, 
T perceived something like billets of wood, 
or rather more | a ship's cable 
coiled up in a dark held, seen frém the 
deck; but no language can express my 
sensations of astonishment and terror when 
I saw a horrid monster rear his head, over 
‘an immense length of body, coiled in vo- 
lumes on the ground; and working itself 
into exertion by a sort of sluggish miotion. 
What I felt on seeing two fellow-creatures 
exposed by my orders to this “ fiend of 
vengeful nature,” must leave tothe reader's 
imagination. There was not a moment for 
reflection; down went the ropes, aud we 
drew up the panting terrified wretches 
speechless; but to my inexpressible joy, 
no otherwise affected than by the cold 
piration and deathlike state produced 
y fear, which soon subsided. Some hay 
being then thrown down upon the lighted 
torches left in the cavern, conswined the 
mortal part of the guardian genius, 2s we 
afterwards took up the scorched and lifeless 
body of a large snake ; but, notwithstanding 
a minute search, no money could be found. 
The proprietor had doubtless carried off 
his treasure when he fled to a foreigu 
country. As the celis in the tower were 
all very smal] and deep, and the walls of 
strong masonry, it appeared wonderful how 
this snake had subsisted. 
‘| wished very much for one of the 
ancient psylli, or a modern snake-charmer 
in wy train at Nullah, to have called forth 
the serpent whd had guarded the treasure 
confided to its care until its owner most 
robably carried it away, but forgot to 
iberate the centine!. Having acted faith- 

- fully in his trust, his life ought to have 
“been spared.’ 
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American Treaty. 


The following is vid to be a cerrect re- 
port of the Treaty with America. It consists 
of 11 articles, and is silent on the subject of 
the Fisheries, Navigation of the Mississippi, 
India Trade, Impressment, Blockade, 
ritime Rights, ludenwification, &c. &e. 
being merely a treaty of peace.— The 
friendly Sovereign to be the umpire is not 
named, 

«Art I. All hostilities are to cease as 
soon as the Treaty is ratified by both parties ; 
all territories taken by either party to be 
restored, excepting the Islands in the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy: they are to remain iu 
the possession of the respective Powers in 
whose hands they then are, until it is de- 
cided to whom they belong, according te 
the agreement of a former ‘l'reaty. 


“II. Immeciotely after the ratification, 
orders shall be sent to the armies, squa- 
drons, ofticers, subjects, and citizens of 
the two Powers, to cease from all hostili- 
ties; prizes taken at sea after the ratifi- 
cations if taken after }Q days from the ra- 
tification, on all parts of the coast of North 
America, from latitade 23 degrees vorth, to 
latitude 50 degrees north, and as far east- 
ward in the Atlantic as the 36th degree of 
west longitude from the meridian of Green- 
wich, shall be restored on each side. That 
the time shall be 30 days in all other parts 
of the Atlantic, north of the equinoctial line 
or equator; and the same time for the Bri- 
tish and Trish Chonnels, for the Galf of 
Mexico, and all parts of the West Indies; 
40 days for the North Seas, for the Bal- 
tic, and for all parts of the Mediterranean ; 
60 days for the Atlantic Qvean south of the 
equator, and as far as the latitude of the 
Cape of Good lope; 90 days for every 
other part of the world south of the equator ; 
and 120 days for all other parts of the 
world, 


“11. Mutual restoration of prisoners. 


“TV. Oue Commissioner is to be a 
pointed by each Power, these are to decide 
to which Power those Islands in the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy respectively belong, 
ugreeably to the Treaty of 1783. If the 
Commissioners.cannot agree, reference is 
to be made to some friendly Sovereign te 
decide. 

“V. VI. Vil. Relate to the line of boun- 
dary, agreeably to the Treaty of 1783. 
The boundary line is to run through the 
middle of the river St. Lawrence, asd of 
the several Lakes respectively. It is neces 
sary to decide where the middie is, and te 
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which Power the islands near the middle of 
these Lakes, &c. respectively belong. 


“VILL. The Commissioners are to ap- 
point Surveyors aud Clerks, &c. and to 
provide for their payment. 


“1X. Each of the two Powers is to make 
peace with the Indians who have joined in 
the war against them, and to resume to them 
the privileges, &c. they previous 
to the war, provided that the Indians refrain 
from aggression, and conduct themselves 
peaceably. 


“X. Both Powers agree to continue 
their efforts to procure the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 


“XI. This Treaty, when ratified with- 
out alteration, and the ratifications mutually 
exchanged, shall be binding on both par- 
ties; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington in the space of four 
months from this date, or sooner if practica- 
ble.” Dated 24th Dec. 1814. 


Poetry. 


ON 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Another Year bas wing'd its airy flight ;— 
Wrapt is the future in mysterious night, 
An eager haste we feel ; 
We long—we hope—and e’en swift Time seems 
slow— 
Enquiring ask, while yet we would not know, 
What may this year reveal ? 


What may it not—Ah! one short year may 
send 
To his long home, a lov'd, a valued friend ; 
Bring others to our view— 
Lay hundreds low in death—and may replace 
Fall many a well-known, and lameated face, 
By forms entirely new. 


A year may bring the wounded mind repose ; 

O’erwhelm the happy with unnumber'd woes ; 
May cease the captive’s doom : 

A fleeting year, ere it is past and gone, 

May add fresh beauty to the form of one ;— 
Aad waste another's bloom— 


May ope to sorrow, Pleasure’s blissful door, 
Make the poor wealthy, and the wealthy poor : 
Thus change the forms of fate— 
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May shower profuse, from Golden realms above 
On private homes the joys of peacemand 
love 
Or may convulse a State. 


Could we look forward through but one short 
years 
How would the smile alternate chase the tear, 
The tear its place supply ! 
How one sad hour would view the mind 
perpicxt, 
Perchance reliev’d, and free from care the next, 
Ere yet that tear was dry ! 


But though weak man alone can truly see 
What Lath been ~is—and not what yet may be, 
We fondly paint the best ; 
We bid the radiant dawn of hope appear, 
Through its fair glass we view the op’ning 
year, 
And while we hope—are blest. 
_ 
Words for the Ancient Irish Musie of “ Sa 
Vourneen Dieelish ;" or “ Erin Go Bragh.” 


I. 
Tho’ the morning of life should be gloomy 
and clouded, (should rave, 
Tho’ the noontide ia storms and in tempests 
The ev'ning in darkness, thick darkness, be 
shrouded, (grave, 
And low’ring, should close in the night of the 
Yet the faithful, undaunted, with hope strong 
and cheering, (fearing, 
Proceeds thro’ the dark vale, nor doubting nor 
With transport looks up to the joyful appear- 
ing 
Of Him, who came lowly to seek and to save. 
Il. 

Tho’ the world in the depth of affliction should 
leave us, (woe; 
And those we relied on, stand aloof in our 
Tho’ foes should combine, whilst false friends, 
deceive us, (below ; 
And darken the cloud that surrounds us 
Yet the day-star shall rise on the gloom of our 
sorrow, (morrow, 
Woe reigns to-night here, but joy comes to- 
From the Fountain of Life, we may comfort 

still borrow, (bee: 
— earth and hes princes can x 

2c 


Vou. I. Lit. Pan. New Serics. Feb. 1. 
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Poetry. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
In the begianing of Winter. 


Iw vain shall winter boast his reign; 
O'er smiling mead, aud flow'ry plain ; 
In vain shall boast the rose has fled, 
Aud teil of fairest lilies dead; 
While yet, sweet maid, thy cheeks I view, 
Still brighter than the summer's hue : 


What, tho’ his wings are tinged with snow, 
And cold the piercing winds do blow, 
Tho’ one wide ruin heaps the green, 
Where late but smiling flow’rs were secn, 
Still on thy bosom, white and fair, 

Sweet summer blossoms all the year. 


What, tho’ amidst the leafless trees, 
No linnet’s soft’ning notes shall please, 
No melting murmur fill the grove, 

No echo swell the song of love, 

Yet, while thy sweeter voice I hear, 

My soul feels summer all the year: 


What, tho’ no balmy airs convey 

On zephyr'’s wing the breath of May; 
No spicy odour fills the grove, 

To heighten the repast of love ; 

Yet, while thy sweeter breath is near, 
I feel its fragrance all the year: 


What the’ no grape or melting pear 
Hangs from the bough t’enrich the year, 
No meads with dews ambrosia! crown’d 
No honey drops from trees around ; 

Vet while thy balmy lips I press, 

Oh! say, like this cau summer bless ! 


What, tho’ with dull and cheerless ray 

‘The sun drags on the winter's day, 

While clouds, and storms, and whirlwinds rise, 
And veil the splendour of the skies ; 

Ah! what their glory lost to me, 

if I thy brighter eyes but see? 


Yet, fairest, of these charms possess’d ! 
A brighter gem shines in thy breast ; 
Tis this gives beauty to the eye, 

And bids with snow the bosom vie— 
Nor gold can buy it, nor time impair 
Diffusing summer all the year— 


This, this, lov’'d Mary! is the charm 
That can the tyrant Death disarin ; 
Tis this that wings the raptur'd soul 
Above where suns and comets roll— 
There thou, a brighter star, shalt shine, 
And Heaven's cternal day be thine, 
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SONG BY THE CLOWN. 


In the Pantomime of Whittington and his 
Cat: at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Now’s the time to change our clime, 
Coramerce shuts his day-book ; 

Trade forgets his book of debts, 
Pleasure opes his play-book. 

Age throws off his winter cough, 
Gout forgets his flanuel ; 

Small and great at Dover wait, 
To cross the British Chanel. 


London now is out of town, 
Who ia England tarries ? 

Who can bear tu linger there, 
When all the world’s in Paris? 


Jockies, Jews, and Parlez-rous, 
Courtezans and Quakers, 
Players, Peers, and Auctioneers, 
Parsons, Undertakers. 
Modish airs, from Wapping stairs, 
Wit from Norton Falgate, 
Bagatelle from Clerkenwell, 
Aad elegance from Aldgate. 
Loadon, now, &e. 


City dames, the rage inflames, 
(They know how to time it) 
Mrs. Sins is fall of whims, 
And hates our foggy climate. 
Mes. Grill is very ill, 
Nothing cau improve her, 
Unless she sees, the Thuilleries, 
Aud waddles thro’ the Louvre, 
London now, &c. 


Lawk! who is that, with monstrous hat, 
Her parasol who handles? 
‘Tis Mrs. Flame, the Borough dame, 
Who deals in tallow candles. 
Nay, Goody, pray don’t turn away, 
These Mounseers do not trust "em 3 
Whene'er we meet in Tooley-street, 
I promise you my custom. 
London now, &c. 


Prudence chides, but folly guides, 
We kuow not which to mind most ; 
And fairly bid, as Boney did, 
The devil take the hindmost ! 
Thus we dance, through giddy France, 
And when we find the fun done ; 
The piper pay, and march away, 
With empty purse to London. 
London now, &e. 
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AUSTRIA, 


Diplomatic activity—The German pa- 
pers mention that fifty couriers set out on 
the same day in different directions from 
Vienna. Itwas immediately surmised that 
they were charged with dispatches con- 
taining some of the recent results of the 
deliberations of the Congress. 


Punon the Congress.—Foreign politicians 
observe, that at the Congress of Vienna 
there is ingress, egress, and regress, but no 
progress. 

Grand Funeral Attendants.—The funeral 
obsequies of Field-Marshal the Prince De 
Ligue were celebrated at Vienna with 
much pomp. There were present eight 
battalions of infantry, five squadrons of 
cavalry, and 24 guns. The body was fol- 
lowed by several foreigners of distinction, 
and many officers of rank, on foot; among 
the most conspicuous were Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
Field-marshal Prince Schwartzenburg, the 
Russian General Stevaroff, and Generals 
Colloredo, Giulay, Rudetzney, and Neip- 
pergect; Sir Sidney Smith attended on 
horseback, with his sword drawn, at the 
head of the artillery, in full uniform. 

BELGIUM. 

Commercial Decree.—Antwerp, Dec. 21. 
—All goods may be bonded or todged en 
entrepot, aud sate for re-exportation, duty 
free, except a small sum, not 
per cent. on the value of produce. All de- 
scriptions of merchandize may pass through 
Belgium and Vianders to the neighbouring 
states. 

Cotton twist, of all descriptions, is pro- 
hibited altogether from entry or consump- 
tion, or use, in Belgium. White cotton 

ds, at or under the value of 12 frane per 
rabant ell; and printed cotton goods, at 
or under the value of 2 franes per Brabant 
ell, are prohibited : whatever is above that 
value pays LO per cent. 

Woollen goods, as cloths, and coatings, 
pay as follows, per Brabant ell :—At or un- 
der 4 francs to 6 francs, 12 per cent; 
6 frances to 9 francs, 7 per ceut; about 
9 francs, 4 per cent. Refined as well as 
crushed sugars, which used to pay 8 per 
cwt. have been raised to 20 francs per cwt. 
Earthenware, 20 per cent. Drugs, 3 per 

cent; spices, 4; cutlery, 12; rum and ar- 
rack, 7 francs per 100 (iris (about 20 gal- 
lons); besides the very heavy rum duty, 
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which altogether is nearly 60 frances for the 
same quantity ; tin-plates, 6 per cent; cof- 
fee has been reeuced to one franc per cwt. 
Raw articles, such as cottons, dye-wood, 
raw sugers, &c. are admitted ‘ree of duty 
on the payment of one per cent. 


Manufactures. — The cotton-manufac- 
turers in France and Belgium are still far 
behind this country in fine voods, and must 
still depead upon us for yarus above num- 
ber 100. In spinning the lower numbers 
they have made great progress. At St. 
Quintin there are now forty thousand 
spindles at work; in 1504 there were only 
nine hundred. Besides the cheapness of 
provisions, the foreign manufacturers have 
a great advantage over the British from 
laws which prevent the possibility of com- 
binatious among their workmen. 


BRAZIL. 


Commerce.—We understand that the 
Portuguese intercourse with the East Indies 
is very much extended. Formerly only 
two or three ships were employed in the 
China trade, and double that number in the 
Bengal trade. Now we are informed that 
there are 12 ships engaged in the one, and 
24 in the other. 

Population.—By a decree dated Nov. 25, 
his Royal Highness, with a view to en- 
courage the agriculture, and au the 
population of Brazil, has ordered lands to 
be granted to foreigners, then resident 
there, on the same conditions as his own 
subjects, notwithstanding any previous 
laws or regulations to the coutrary. _ 

Cotton: Tea: interchange—A valuable 
interchange has been made at the eastern 
and western extremities of the globe. The 
Maranham cotton, cultivated so abundant- 
ly in the Brazi!s, has been transplanted 
into the East lodies, and the experiment 
has been attended -with great success. 
Under the patronage of the Prime Minister 
Aranjo, a number of tea-plants, with Chi- 
nese gardeners, have been imported into 
the Brazils; aud the plantations formed 
under their management afford every pros- 
pect of a rich barvest from that important 
vegetable. ‘The decoction prepared from 
this exotic is said to be equal to that pro- 
duced from the plant on its native soil. 

CHINA. 

Buonaparte—In the month of July last 
the fall of Buonaparte was celebrated ou 
the frontiers of China. The Russian troops 
at Troitzkoi-Sawosk gave a fete, at which 
one hundred Chinese, and a number of 
Moguls, were present. The Society of 
Merchants established in the same place 
afterwards gave anoiher. 
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FRANCE. 

The Coronation of Louis XVIII. is ex- 
pected to take place next Juue, at Rheims, 
where preparations are making for the 
ceremony. 

The Princess de Leon, wife of M. de 
J.eou Chabot, son of the Duke de Rohan, 
Prince de Leon, and Peer of France, was 
burnt to death at Paris, on January 11. 
She had dressed for the purpose of going 
to dive with the Duke of Orieaus, and had 
put ona crape robe. A taper was burning 
on the mantle piece, and she went up to it 
to seal a letter. Approaching too near the 
fire, her dress was soon in fi.mes, and the 
agitated efforts of the Princess to extinguish 
the blaze, caused it only to spread more 
rapidly. The house was roused by her 
cries, and they ran to her assistance, but 
all the exertions of medical skil! could not 
save her, and she died iu a few hours. She 
was about 25 years of age, and beloved for 
the charms of her wit, and the qualities of 
her heart. 

Army reduced.—Aceording to an official 
notification from the War-pffice, 106,000 
discharges from the army have already 
been granted. Marned men, who went 
from the army into the interior, are defini- 
tively discharged. It is announced as his 
Majéaty’s iuteation, that from the moment 
of the corps being compiete, discharges 
should be given in proportion to the num- 
ber of voluntary enrolments; aud he will 
cause measures te be taken for promoting 
such enrolments. 


Siate Prisoners.—A petition to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies from nineteen State pri- 
soners, Confined by Buonaparte for ten, 
twelve, and fificen years, draws 2 horrible 
picture of the atrocious cruelty of that ty- 
rant. One of the petitiouers, Marshal de 
Camp Grisoles, aficr being acquitted unani- 
mously by 2 Special Commission, was first 
sent to the ‘l’emple and thea confived for 
seven years in a dungeon in the Bicetre ; he 
was treated like a furious mauiac—bound 
hand and neck, and every eifort made to 
bring on disorders that should terminate 
his existence. 


A list of the criminal causes brought 
before the Court of Assize in Paris dur- 
ing this year, makes their number amount 
to 358, of which $314 were thefts, 15 for- 
gerics, 6 assassinations, 21 fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, and 2 rapes. One Devaux, a but- 
ton-maker, at Paris, found guilty of an at- 
tempt to violate the person of a gir! of 9 
years of age, has been condemned to 20 

ears forced labour, and 3,000 fr. for the 
inspection of the’ hizh police, under which 
he is to remain all his life. 
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Nuns returned.—Gravelines, Dec. 15.— 
Some days ago the Kuglish nuus returned 
to this town, after many years absence, oc- 
casioned by the disturbauces of the Revo- 
lution. They took refuge in England at 
Gosfield Park, where, for eighteen mouths, 
they had the happiness to share in that 
celebrated asylum with the King of France 
and all his family. The good inhabitants 
of Gravelines and its vicinity manifested 
the greatest joy on the return of these nuns 
to their old convent. ‘The authorities of 
the commune, and the principal tuhabit- 
ants, welcoiwed thein, and testified their 
satisfaction at again having them in their 
town, where their conveut has subsisted 
for 250 years. 

The celebrated Sir Syduey Smith, fer- 
tile in new and piquant couceptions, hav- 
ing recollected that the temple of Jerusa- 
lem has lost its great lamp, determined 
to furnish it with another, by means of a 
ball, which he set ou foot at Vienna, in 
association with Jako, the purveyor of 
the Court. This vail took place ou the 29th. 
The tickets of admission cost 10 florins. 
Ou one side they had the name and arms 
of Sir Sydney, and on the other the name 
and profession of his humble partner. It 
is not yet knowa whether the speculation 
has proved as successful as was expected, 
and whether the temple of Jerusalem will 
have another lamp.—(Gucet/e de France.) 

*,* This is an instance of the perverse 
interpretation put on words of English offi- 
cers, by the Editors of French Journals. 
{t is understood, that Sir Sydney Smith, at 
a dinner with other Knights, expressed his 
indignation at the unpunished violences 
committed by the Barbary States; and with 
the subjection of the Holy Sepulchre, as a 
memorial of Christianity, to infidel Mahe- 
metan masters. 

Ventriloquism : Sleight of hand. 

A Paris paper mentions, that all the 
world in that capital were running to see 
the feats of a Monsieur Comté, distin- 
guished for his performances in leger-de- 
main and ventriloquism. The following is 
given as one of the ingenious tricks he ex- 
hibits :—He asks a lady to write a phrase, 
which, when written, he throws into the 
fire. Suddenly a voice js heard from the 
yard or garden adjoining the house, calling 
to M. Comté. The distance whence the 
voice appears to come is perfectly marked: 
a dialogue commences: M. Comté opens 
the window, and the volume of voice in- 
creases exactly in proportion to the effect 


which the opening of the window naturally 
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produces. The preteuded personage who 
appears to speak from without, announces 
that he has a letter to deliver; after a con- 
test of some length, it is agreed to receive 
the letter, but he is told to throw it in at 
the window. Accordingiy, iu it comes, 
and falls in the middie of the room. M. 
Comté picks it up, and asks any person in 
the room to open it; the seal is enormous; 
under the first envelope is found a letter 
with three seals, then a second equally well 
sealed, thea a third, then a fourth, and 
fifth, and last of all, a letter with only one 
seal, within wifich 1s the phrase which was 
thought to be consigned to the flames. It 
is shewa to the lady who wrote it, aud she 
immediately reco” iises ber writing, her 
phrase, and the i. s‘ical paper on which 
it was written. 

Medicine.—M. Orfila, a French physi- 
cian, has poiuted out a remedy for the fatal 
effects of corrosive sublimate: The remedy 
is albumen (that is the white of egg) dis- 
solved in water; and this, he says, of aii 
the substances yet proposed as au antidote 
to corrosive sublimate, has alone been found 
useful, as by combining with the poison it 
forms a y not at all deleterious in its 
effects upon the stomach. 

A new trade has been set up at Paris, by 
a man who styles himself Directeur du 
Bureau central de Locations. Having con- 
ceived the happy idea of sparing the Pari- 
siaus the fatigue of visits, he has accord- 
ingly opened an office, where he takes in 
visiting cards, and engages to deliver the 
all parts of the city, on any day of the year, 
at the rate of a sous per card. 

*,* This is not, strictly speaking, a new 
trade ; something very like it haslong been 
practised in the principal cities of Hol- 
Jand. An Annuneictor goes round the 
town regularly, to inform all friends, in a 
melancholy tone, (himself dressed in black, 
his hat hung with crape) that such an one is 
departed, so and so :—but in cases of acces- 
sion to a family, he changes his flowing 
crape for clean white musiin, assumes a 
new smirk on his countenance, and in lively 
accents informs the good woman where he 
goes, by order, that it has pleased heeven 
to bless the family of such a lady of her 
acquaintance ; and that a brave chopping 
boy, or a most beautiful girl, is bestowed 
on her, to the infinite satisfaction of father, 
mother, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
cousins, males and females, &c. &c. to the 


ninth generation, or dernier remove of con- 
sanguinity. 

The Paris papers of the 10th state, that 
there are three vacancies m the Institute, 
viz. those of Messrs. Napoleon, Joseph, and * 
Lucien Buona parte. 

Buonaparte’s Opinion of the French.— 
The French character is, in the opinion of 
Buonaparte, very fick'e. Somebody told 
lim his stetue was taken down from the 
grand pillar. “Weil,” said he, “and what 
have they put up in its stead?” The person 
to whom he spoke answered, “the Bourbou 
flag."—“ They ought,”-said he, “ to have 
put up a weathercock.” ‘ 

Brandy is now selling on the coast of 
France at 3s. 8d. per gallon. When pur- 
chased in large quantities, it does not fetch 
above 3s. 

GERMANY. 

Theatre Destroye/.—The roof of the the-. 
atre at Darmstadt in Germany, fell with a 
violent crush into the pit of the house on 
the 12th of Jast mouth. Had the accident 
happened during the time of performance, 
at least 2000 persons might have been ei- 
ther killed or hurt. 

A German paper mentions, that the: 
bridge over the Etbe ut Dresden, blown up 
by order of Davoust, had been lately re- 
built at an expence of 22,000 crowns. 

Old Age.—At Neubourg, on the Danube, 
on the 26th of November, died, John Wag- 
ner, known by the name of Old Husser, 
at the protracted age of 113 years. This 
veteran was born in 1701, at Neumarkt, 
in the Upper Paiatinate, had served under 
the colours of several Powers, and retained 
the use of all his facu.ties to the last. 


Diplomatie Longevity. — In Germanys 
many think that the Congress may be pro- 
tracted to a much longer period than was 
expected. A German Paper adverts to the 
progress made in ongresses on former oc- 
casions, That at Munster end Osnabruck 
opened in July 1643, did not actually 
proceed to business until March, 1644; 
and the Westphalian Treaty of Peace was 
not finally concluded until the termination 
of four years negociation. The Congress of 
Utrecht continued upwards of a year; 
namely, from Jan. 1712, to the 3ist of 
Mar h, 1718. The negociations at Aix-la-’ 
Chanelle lasted from the end of the. vear 
1747 till the 18th of Oct. 1748. After 
more than sixteen months discussion at the 
Congress at Rastedt, the proceedings were 
suspended on the of April, anu the 
Treaty of Peace at [ameville, alibough 
finally concluded, required new negociations 
to eifect a permanent errangewent. if 
such was the case on former occasions, it 
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is observed, a considerable time may elapse 
at the present Congress, where so many 
jarring interests are to be reconciled, and 
many ambjtious Monarchs to be satisfied. 
We wish we could deem the speculations of 
the German Journalist improbable; but 
we fear, that for the reasons he has as- 
signed, they will be realized to a greater 
extent than can be desired by those who 
think it high time that the peace of Eu- 
rope should be finally settled. 


HANOVER. 

States opened.—At the opening of the 
Assembly of the States, Dec. 16, the ladies 
appeared magnificently dressed in the old 
Roman costume. 

As Hanover was the first German State 
to declare for a representative system, it 
has preceded all the rest in calling the 
States together, and the eyes of a great part 
of Germany «re turned upon the course of 
the deliberations and their resu'ts. 

The procession from the Palace to open 
the Assembly was really splendid. The 
hall was tastefully fitted up, the throne in the 
middle, and the seats for the deputies before 
it. The two sides were filled with numerous 
spectators. The Royal Duke took his place 
with great dignity. The manner in which 
his Royal Highness delivered his excellent 
speech was admirable. Every word was 
marked with animation and feeling. 

The deputies not residing in Rinitts, 
receive four crowns, and those residing iv 
that city, two crowns per diem, as long as 
the Assembly shall continue. 

HOLLAND. 

Ec lesiastical estublishments.—After the 
Reformation in 1578 the Protestant religion 
was the predominant in Holland, although 
all ether religious sects had the free exer- 
cise of their worship. The Revolution of 
1795 produced the abolition of any predo- 
minant religion, and established a perfect 
equality among the different modes of wor- 
ship, of which no one was more favoured 
than another. At that time the following 
was the relative proportions of these sects 
to each other; which probably are not 
greatly changed at the present momeut. 
The Reformed Church 

comprised . 1216Congreg.1475 Pastors 
The Wail oon 35 
— English . . 9 
— Remonstrauts 28 
— Lutherans 45 69 —— 
Roman Catholic 623Churches941 Priests. 
Moravian Bretheren. 1 
Greeks... . 1 
Armevian . 1 
German Jews . 100 Congreg. $2 Rabins. 
Portuguese Jews 
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INDIES: EAST 


Bamboo,—The following letter from the 
Earl of Moira was read at the last Meet- 
ing of the Dublin Society :— 

“Calcutta, April 25, 1814. 

“ Sin,—For above fifty years past the 
Bamboo had not produced seed in Bengal; 
this year it has seeded perfectly. It would 
be a plant so extraordinarily useful in [re- 
land, that I could not omit sending to you 
a parcel of the seed, put up in such a man- 
ner as to give it the best chance of reach- 
ing you iv an uninjured state. The packet 
is entrusted to the care of Captain Wilkin- 
son, of the Barossa, who has engaged to 
forward it from England. Were there to 
be only three or four plants raised, which, I 
think, would in that way have great chance 
of standing the climate, the tree might be 
rapidly propagated ; for, every cutting from 
it will grow like those of the willow. The 
extraordinarily swift growth of the Bam- 
boo, and the quautity of poles which 
it produces, must render it a most vaiuable 
acquisition. 

“ T have the honour, Sir, to be, 

Your very obedient and humble Servant, 

MOIRA.” 


INDIES: WEST. 

Distresses : want of rain.—A letter from 
Curagoa, dated November 5, says, “ Dur- 
ing the last ten months there has been no 
rain in this colony: a famine among the 
horned cattle has been the consequence. 
More than 1700 head have been ‘ost on 
some plantations. The lower classes and 
the slaves have been exposed ‘o the pros- 
pect of famine. The unremitting attention 
of the Governor, and of General Le Cou- 
teur, has relieved, as far as haman means 
could reach, their distressed situations.” 


ITALY. 


The Marches of Tuscany are infested 
with bands of robbers, from 300 to 500 
each. Their object is merely plunder. 


*,* The following is respectfully sub- 
mitted fo various reiigious parties among 
us, who, for different reasons, deny the 
theatre to their professors: what should 
we say toa Methodist Bull, containing per- 
missions such as are implied in this apos- 
tolic instrument? 

On New Year's Day, the Pope issued a 
Bull against various ecclesiastical abuses, 
which will oceadsion a great sensation in 
Italy. The following are some of its curi- 
ous Clauses .— 

“ Every person in holy orders, ecclesias- 
tic, deacon, sub-deacon, &c. is forbidden to 


freqaent the theatres in the habit of thet 
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order. They. are forbidden to be present 
there, in any way, on Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays. The theatres are to be shut on 
Fridays throughout the year.” 

“ No person in holy ofders, or priest at- 
tached to a church, shall exercise any me- 
chanic calling, nor remain in families either 
with the title of saestro di casa, or that of 
intendant.” 

“ Sermons being the explanation of the 
word of God, all there present must be un 
covered ; ner must they give sigus ef ap- 
probation or disapprobation.” 

Rome, Nov. 26.—The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has submitted to his Holiness 
its respectful observations on the proposed 
bull for an universal Jubilee, on account ef 
the triumph of religion, and the return of 
the Holy Father to the capital of the Chris- 
tian world. 

His Holiness is not well. The conduct 
of the Sovereigns towards the Holy See 
deeply aiflicts him. Most of them raise 
pretensions, and profess maxims, which our 
court canuot admit. 

PORTUGAL. 

Honorary Present.—The service of plate 
brought over as a present, to the value of 
200,0001. to the Duke of Wellington, from 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, wes menu- 
factured under the direction of M. Vieira, a 
celebrated painter attached to the Braganza 
establishment, who, from patriotic motives, 
has employed the native Portuguese arti- 
zans only upon it. It is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and is suited to accominodate at table 
from six to sixty persons. ‘Ihe sets are in 
sixes, and to any multiplication of that 
number up to sixty, they are complete in 
their centre pieces and appropriate embel- 
lishments. The candlesticks are composed 
of spears, the triumphal arches are deco- 
rated with banners and weapons of war, 
and every distinct piece is of a military 
character. 

PRUSSIA. 


Charitable bequests. — Mr. Daniel Zim- 
merman, a merchant of Koenigsberg, who 
died lately, in his 75d year, seems to have 
rivalled, in charitable donations, many of 
those characters for which England is so 
famous. He was a native of Dantzic, and 
the sole maker of his own fortune. Dur- 
ing ‘he course of his life, among other acts 
of liberality, he had given 12,000 florins to 
the Church School of the Old Town of 
Koenigsberg; 12,000 florms to the Re- 
formed Church School, and another sum 
of 12,000 florins for the erection of a schoo} 
on the FHlaberberberg. He also gave 4,500 
flori esto the community of the Old Town 


Church, for the puychase of a burial 
grouud. By his last will, he increased the 
capital of a hospital for widows, established 
by his wife, with a sum of 15,000 florins: 
he left also to the poor of the Memnonite 
community, of which he was a member, 
15,000 florins; and to the city poor chest 
2,000 florins. His other legacies were a 
bequest of 220,000 florius to the Old Town 
Merchaut Society, towards a foundation, 
out ef which might be paid eunuities of 
300 florins each to fifleen widows of de- 
cayed merchants; aud annuities of 190 
florins each to 40 poor men or widows of 
other classes. 


RUssia. 


Last year 976 ships entered the port of 
St. Petersburgh, and 998 sailed from 11. 


SPAIN. 


Spanish superstition, in words.—The fol- 
lowing is a passage in M. Rocca’s Memoirs 
of the f.ate War in Spain:— 

“The Spaniards took a pleasure in pro- 
pagating that Joseph wasa drunkard, and 
especially that he was exc-eyed; which 
made a strong impression ou the imogi- 
nations of the couatry people. It wus in 
vain that he endeavoured to remove the 
impressions produced by these unfaveur- 
able reports, by appearing often in 
public, and always loskimg passengers 
in the face. The peopie stil] coutinned to 
believe that he had but one eve. The devo- 
tees, who were accustomes vften toejaculate 
“ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph and io stop after 
pronouncing the two first words, used as a 
substitute jor it, the periph asis of ie father 
of vur Lord ! feariug to draw down a biess- 
ing on King Joseph, by naming the samt 
who was thought to be his patron mm 
Heaven. 


SWITZERLAND. 


English Chapel opened.—Extract of a 
letter from Geneva, December, 1814:— 


“| have the pleasure to inform you, that 
in consequence of an Pteteee to our 
Government from several English families 
residing in and near the town, for a place 
of worship, a neat chapel has beeu fiited 
up for the purpose, in which divine servicé 
will be celebrated according to the rites of 
the Church of Engloud on Christmas-day 
next, and every ensuing Sunday. Two 
English clergymen have undertaken to 
officiate alterustely, 

“ This new institution has been received 
with universal satisfaction, and all wisl 
it may rest on a permanent founda. 
tion. In the seventeenth century. a sini- 
lar establishment was formed in this city,” 
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TURKEY. 
Dreadful ion; dreadful vengeance. 
—The Turkish frigate, the Camel, Abdal- 
Jah Hamed commander, was recently em- 
ployed in collecting the annual tribute of 
the inhabitants of the islands, in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago. While at anchor off 
Mytilene, the following tragical circum- 
stance took place :—A Greek being unabie 
or uvwilling to pay the assessment, had 
been covyeyed on board ship, and after 
undergoing repeated bastinadoes, was 
threatened with further punishment. Hay- 
ing next day refused compliance, his wife 
and daughter were, by Hamed's order, 
put to death, after treatment too dreadfu! 
to describe. This scene took place in pre- 
sence of the wretched bande who, mad- 
dened by the sight, devoted himself to des- 
truction to obtain revenge for such out- 
— on the common feelings of nature. 
hen the crew were asleep, he gained the 
powder chamber, and fired it. An instan- 
taneous explosion, which scattered burning 
fragments over the neighbouring islands, 
announced the terrible catastrophe to the 
inhabitants. What remained of the frigate 
was speedily consumed ; and of the crew, 
160 perished. The survivors, including 
ed, the commander, were dreadfully 
mutilated. 


The Sultan Mahomet, the youngest son 
of the Grand Seignior, died at Constanti- 
nople on the 28th of October. 


The late Sheriff of Meeca, who, it will 
be recollected, was superseded, has arrived, 
with his guarantees and his treasures, at 
Salonica, in a Turkish frigate which was 
sent for him. He was received by the go- 
vernor with great pomp; but it is not 
known whether he is to remain at Salonica 
or remove elsewhere. 

Death and Confiscction. 

There died at Constantinople, in Sep- 
tember last,of the plague, Solomon Lipman 
Begemder, supposed to be one of the most 
wealthy Jews in the Turkish dominions. 

was a great favourite with the late and 
present sovereign, to both of whom he acted 
as banker and farmer of the revenue. During 
the viziership of Mustapha Bairactar, he 
made him a present of gold and jewels 
equal to 150,000). sterling, for his protec- 
tion. In consequence of the tumults which 
took place on the downfall of that Chief- 
tain, his house wes plundered by the po- 
pulace, and his loss was half a 
million. During a period of scarcity, 8,000 
of his countrymen owed their support en- 
tirely to his bounty. His immeuse wealth 
has, since his death, been seized by the 
Ottoman Porte, for its own use. 
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Windsor Castle, Jan. The King's 
disorder continues unabated, but His Ma- 
jesty has passed the last mouth in a very 
tranquil state.” 

H. HALFORD. 
M. BAILLIE. 
W. HEBERDEN. 
R. WILLIS.” 


The Queen's Birth Day..—Her Majesty 
completed her 70th year on the 19th day 
of May last, which was celebrated on 
Wednesday Jan. 18, according to annual 
custom. The day was observed in a pri- 
vate manner at Windsor. The Queen re- 
ceived the congratulations on the return of 
the day from the Royal Family: the Duke 
of York went from London at 11 o'clock 
for that purpose, where he was met by 
the Duchess from Oatlands. In the even- 
ing her Majesty gave a sumptuous dinuer 
at Frogmore to the Royal Family and a 
select party of the Nobility. 

New Chapels.—The Archbishop of York 
is encouraging the erection of chapels 
within his diocese. Last week his Lord- 
ship consecrated a new one at Boston, and 
towards the expense of the building sub. 
scribed 50]. and the same sum to the syb- 
scription for another at Halifax. 

Church preferment.—The great living of 
Simonbourne, in Northumberland, of which 
the late Dr. Scott was incumbent, is 
posed to be worth 5000). per annum. 12 
formerly belonged to the Derweutwater 
family, but became forfeited to the crown, 
and is now in the patronage of Greenwich 
Hospital, by an Act of Parliament some 
yearsago. Being vacant, it is to be divided 
into four distinct livings, to which clergy- 
men, who have served as chaplains in the 
royal navy, are in future to be appoiuted. 
—Dr. Scott obtained his preferment by 
writing political letters under the signature 
of Ant:-Sejanus, in defence of the late Earl 
of Sandwich, when First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Finance.—The income of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the quarter ending the 5th 
inst. is 12,738,000/. That of the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year produced but 
11,852,0001. The charge upon it, by the 
same mode of comparison, is less for the 
recent quarter by near 160,000/. On the 
5th of January last year, there was a defi- 
ciency of 650,000/., in the present year 
there remains a surplus of about 908, 
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The War Taxes during the like compara- 
tive period have been more productive by 


600,0001, in the recent quarter. The in- |. 


crease in the income of the Consolidated 
Fand lies chiefly in the Duties of Customs 
and Excise, the former having exceeded 
its produce of Jast year by npwards of 
740,000/, and the latter by 410,000/. The 
Stamps have also increased 60,000/. 


General Order ; Commander in Chief.— 


Horse Guards, Jun. \6.—From the reports 
which the Commander in Chief has re- 
ceived of the Regimental Schools, his 
Royal Highness has the satisfaction’ of be- 
lieving, that the important and beneficial 
objects of these institutions have generally 
been duly and successfully attended to, by 
the instruction of the children on the plan 
of the Rev. Dr. Bell, as prescribed in former 
orders, and by the introduction of good 
order, cleanliness, and regulavity. 

There is, however, another point of 
scarcely less importance, to which it is the 
Commander in Chief's wish most earnestly 
to call the attention of the Commanding 
Officers, viz. that of taking care, that the 
children are, as early as possible, instructe:! 
ia the means of making themselves useful, 
and gaining their livelihood ; and this his 
Royal Highness couceives may be effected 
ata very cheap rate, by emploving the best 
qualified and best behaved woman of each 
regiment in instructing the girls in ploim 
work and knitting, and employing the 
tailors and boot and shoemakers of each 
regiment in instructing the boys in their 
respective trades; by which means the 
whole may, at a very early age, be rendered 
useful to the regiment, aud be enabled to 
gain their own subsistence. 

The Commander in Chief is of opinion, 
that by an economical application of the 
funds left at their disposal, and by a proper 
arrangement for the saie of the p' ce of 
the children’s work, Commanding Ofticers 
will have it in their power to forward this 
object without incurring any additioual 


expense, 
By command of His Royal Highness. 
HARRY CALVERT, Adj. Gen. 


Orders have been sent to the Lords 
Lieutenant to disembody forthwith the 
Bedford, Cumberland, Dorset, and Oxford 
Regiments of Militia. Similar orders will 
imniediately be sent to other regiments. 


Duke of Wellington's Shield. 
Several Noblemen and Gentiemen have 
subscribed to present the Duke of Welling- 
ton with a grand shield, blazoned witi 
his achievements. It is to be of massy sil- 
ver, three feet in diameter. ‘The circum- 


ference is to be divided into eleven com- 
nap sep descriptive of his various batties. 
n the centre the Duke of Wellington ap- 
pears on horseback, attended by the Ge- 
nerals Lord Hill, Lord Beresford, and 
other distinguished officers. The figures 
are in basso relievo, and they leave the 
Duke prominent. The drawing of this 
grand design was made by Stothard, R. A. 
under the direction of a Committee. The 
model by Tollmack. When finished, it 
will be one of the most unigue productions 
of art ever made in Europe. It is to be ele- 
vated on a grand pillar of silver, to stand 
in a proper situation in the palace now 
erecting for the Noble Duke in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford. When this chef 
euvre is complete, we shal) give a more 
ample description of it. The idea of present- 
ing the Duke of Wellington, who isa mi- 
litary hero, with a superb shield, is doubt- 
less derived from Liomer’s compliment 
to Achilles. 


Grand Powder Megazine.— The grand 
Government powder magazine is nearly 
compteted on Hounsiow Heath, to and 
‘rom which all gunpowder for the Kiag’s 
service will in future be transported by ca- 
nals to the most interior parts of tte @iue- 
dom. This specious depot so 
neously divided, by mounds of earth, that 
if any one were to biow up, the explosion 
could have no possible effect on any of the 
others. 

British Navy.—Ships of the line, effective, 
45; ships of 56, and superior class frigates, 
8; largest class frigotes, 24-poanders, 11; 
frigates of 38 and 36, 18-pounders, 75; 
frigates of 22, and ai! post ships of smaller 
size, 58; sloops of wer, bombs, cutters, 
schooners, luggers, &e. 235; troop ships, 
23; guard ships of all sizes, hospital ships, 
&c. 26--'Total iu commission, 481. 

Government are proceeding to collect 
together the spoiis of the ditfereat cam- 
paigns, taken from the enemy duriiig the 
war. Eleven hundred and forty pieces of 
ordnance are to be melted down, and sold. 
It is calculated that the whole produce will 
be about six hundred thousand pounds. 


Rewards ‘0 Scamen and Morines.—The 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, by 
command of Hi. R.H. the Prince Regent,have 
published the scale of rewards, designed as 
a remuieration io Petty Officers, Seanen, 
and Roye! Mares. The ancicut systen: of 
smart-mouey is covtinued; the pensions 
hitherto grauted from the Chest at Creen- 
wich are aiso continued, with some trifiing 
variations. The pensions grouted from 
the same source to worn-out seamen, are 
now reduced to a fixed system in which 
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the nature of the injuries received, and 
the services of different classes of men res- 
pectively, are carefully considered and re- 
compensed, and a new and most important 
benefit has been extended, viz. that every 
man discharged after 14 oe faithful ser- 
vice, even though he should not be disabled, 
may claim a pension proportioned to the 
number of years he may have served; and 
after 21 years service, in addition to ai 
least Is. per day, he may demand his dis- 
charge from the navy. 


The following are the principal of the 
new regulatious:—Smart money ts paid for 
wounds as before. Every seaman, Jand- 
man, boy, or royal marine, discharged 
from the service on account of wounds, 
will be eutitled to a pension of not less 

* than 6/. per day, and not more than Is. 6d. 
Persons discharged from sickness or debi- 
lity, contracted in the service, will receive 
from 5d. to 18d. per day, regulated by cir- 
cumstances of ailment and length of ser- 
vice. Privates of Royal marines are to be 
reckoned 2s landmen, and they will also be 
entitled to discharge after 21 years service. 
The. service of boys to be accounted as 
landmen, and they acquire man’s allow- 
ances atthe age of 18 years. A certain 
elass'6f petty and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, in addition to any pension they may 
be entitled to as seamen, marines, &c. are 
to have one farthing per day for each year 
of their service. Another class of the 
same officers will be entitied to double that 
sum. Pensions and length of service are 
forfeited by misconduct. Al! pensions to 
be paid quarterly; and it is not intended 
to make any alterations in peusions alrea- 
dy grante!, except that petty and non- 
commissioned officers discharged since the 
$0th of April, 1814, may receive the addi- 
tional allowance to which they are, under 
this new regulation, entitled. 


Breakwaters.—A \etter from Plymouth, 
dated December 19, says—“ It again blew 
a severe gale of wind at this place, yester- 
day, when upwards of 50 vessels at anchor 
in the Sound, rode it out without damage. 
Ten sail lay in this bay during the gale of 
Sunday. Thousands of spectators viewed, 
with satisfaction, the stupendous effects of 
the Breakwater during the whole of the 
gales. It was the first winter in which 
merchant vessels dared to auchor in Ply- 
mouth Sound, and at one time upwards of 
70 vessels of that class and of the Royal 
Navy rode out the gale. . Not a single ves- 
sel has yet been damaged in the Sound, 
though the South-west throws into Ply- 
mouth Sound the utmost fury of the At- 
lantic. That amazing and yet unfinished 


mass, the Breakwater, whose situation in a 
gale ‘of wind is plainly disceruible by a 
volume of foam, has, however, rendered its 
rage impotent.” 


Accounts from Largs state, that latel 
that village was so completely inundated, 
that the people were carried from one place 
to another in boats. The storm had ex- 
treme little effect on the Breakwater, at 
present carrying on at the Ardrossan Har- 
bour by Lord Eglington.—Some small 
damage has, however, been occasioned to 
such vessels as were there at the time, but 
which gcan scarcely ever happen again, 
were the works once completed, which are 
at present in progress. 


High tide in the Thames.—Dec. 18.—The 
tide in the river was remarkably high on 
Wednesday. Soon afier two o'clock, the 
water flowed over the piles at Blackiriars- 
bridge; the wharfs were inundated, and 
business suspended during ‘an hour. It 
rose so high at the temporary bridge by 
the Strand bridge, as to leave no room for 
boats to oo through. ‘There is a court in 
Narrow Wall, named Limetree-court, con- 
taining about twenty houses, inhabited by 
hard working people ; this place was laid 
under water. The inhabitants were wash- 
ed out of the ground-floor, and confiued to 
the first story. The water forced through 
the houses above the Green’ Dragon in 
Pediar's-acre, with rapidity, and made the 
way impassable ; but passengers found the 
most interruption on the bank by Lambeth 
Palace. There was one sheet of water from 
the eud of the Bishop's-walk to Lambeth 
church. Watermen attended with their 
wherries, and conveyed persons across to 
the church. The fload extended along the 
bank to Vauxhall. 


Brewer's Profits.—A list of the quantity 
of beer brewed by the first twelve houses, 
from July 1813, to July 1814, with a state- 
ment of what is the amount of the profit of 
one penny per pot to each house. 

Names. Barrels. At 1d. per Pot, 
Barclay 262,467 £157,480 4 
Meux . . . 165,628 6 
Hanbury . 145,121 12 
Whitbread 141,104 

H. Meux . 100,776 

Calvert 100,501 

Combe 95,398 

Goodwyn. . 62,019 

Elliott . . . 45,162 

Taylor. . . 42,126 
Hollingsworth $0,252 

Cocks . . . $0,162 


Total . . 1,220,606 £732,030 
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Address from the Master Calico Printers 
in Lancashire and the counties adjacent, 
approved at Manchester, Dec. 20, 1814, to 
their joarneymen ia all branches :— 


It is notorious, that foreign competition 
is daily gaining ground; andif the Eng- 
lish printers remuin inactive, or are not 
permitted the free exercise of their own 
discretion, they and the artificers they em- 

loy, with their numerous families, depeud- 
jug upon this braach of business, will 
inevitably become martyrs to the unlawful 
and extravagant claims and restrictions of 
the journeyinen, whilst others are emfoying 
the fruits of that ingennity, and of those 
exertions, to which the establishment and 
improvement of the trade are so essentially 
indebted. 

Under the increased and increasing pres- 
sure of these evils, the masters have been 
impelled to associate. They know that the 
interests of themselves ond their servants 
are completely indentified. They seek no 
reduction in the established rate of wages, 
and they are perfectly disposed to give em- 
ployment to such of the journeynien as are 
desirous of conducting themselves faith- 
fully, and of submitting to the conditions 
which are indispensible to the well-being 
and prosperity of all trade. If any indi- 
viduals yet obstivately refuse, their object 
will be decided, and they must sustain the 
consequence. The services of such men 
cannot be of any yalue, and they will not 
afterwards be aceepted. 


; The conditions alluded to are these, 
viz 

_ They are to withdraw themselves en- 
tirely from all combinations to control or 
restrict their employers, and are to engage 
not to be concerned in them for the future. 

ey are to do al} such work as may be 
offered to them in their several capacities, 
without attempting to interfere as to the 
kind or number of hands employed, or the 
mactrines used; they are to conform to the 
rules prescribed for the preservation of order 
and regularity m the works of their masters. 
They are to be subject to abatements for 
spoiled or imperfect work, not exceeding 
in any case the wages paid for the work 
done upon goods so damaged, except only 
in evident instances of malicious or wanton 
injury. And they are also, before they 
can be received, to sign a declaration in 
the form. subjoined :— 

«J, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do 
not, nor will hereafter, beloug to any com- 
bination, which has for its object the con- 
trol or restriction, in any way whatever, of 
my employers, in the free exercise or ma- 
nagement of their business, nor will J, in- 


dividually, attempt any such control or 
restriction, but will, to the best of my 
ability, do such work as may be offered to 
me, in my capacity of during 
my service with and in all 
other respects conduct myself faithfully 
therein.” 


Prosecution of Journeymen Calico Prin- 
ters.—Edinburgh, Dec. 29.—Monday was 
to have come on before the High Court of 
Justiciary, the trial of Alexander M‘Gre- 
gor, calico-printer and innkeeper in An- 
derston ; Dugald M'Pherson, calico-printer 
at Parkholm; John M'Auley, calico-prin- 
ter at Anderston; Join Dichmont, calico- 
printer at Kincald Priutfield, accused of 
illegal combination, or conspiricy to raise 
their wages. The pannels had been ad- 
mitted to bail, but upon the Diet being 
called, none of them appeared; cousequent- 
ly, sentence of outlawry was pronounced 
against them, and their bail bond forieited. 
It was mentioned from the Bench to the 
Lord Advocate, that the Court hoped 
every exertion would be made by” his 
Lordship to apprehend these persons, if 


sculking within Scotland, in order that. 


they might be brought to justice ; that 
from the complexion of the indictment, and 


declarations of the prisoners, this appears” 


to be one of the most atrocious cases of 
combination that ever came before the 
Court, being more a case of sedition than 
combination, and in fact, an attempt made 
by the journeymen calico-printers in the 
three kingdoms, to form a sort of parliament 
of their own, and by that means to dictate 
the price of labour.—( Glasgow Herald. ) 

Westminster Bridge was, on Saturday 
night, Dec. 31, for the first time, illam- 
nated with gas lights. 

New Iron Bridge. — Preparations are 
making for carrying into effect the resolu- 
tions of the Magistracy of the counties of 
Monmouth and Gloucester, for erecting 
a cast iron bridge over the Wye at Chep- 
stow, on a very grand scale. A native 
poet has said of the present bridge, 

“ The startled traveller gives to God his thanks, 
When pass'd in safety o'er the rattling planks. 


Indusiry and Sobriety.—W hat may be ef- 
fected by honest industry and sobriety, is 
strongly exemplified in the imstance of a 
man and his wife of the name of Sykes, of 
Ingoidmells; they have nineteen children 
now living, all of whom dined together in 
the mouth of May last: they have brought 
them all up reputably, without ever receiv- 
ing any assistance from the parish; the 
husband occupies a few acres of land, and 

oes out to day-labour.—Boston Gaseite, 
incolnshire. 
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Honorary present. —An elegant silver 

, of the value of twenty guineas, bas 
been presented, by the inhabitants of 
Whitehaven, to Andrew Carr, a seaman, 
who greatly distinguished himself in rescu- 


ing a female passeuger from a vessel wrecked 
that port, during the late storm. 


Snow Pious h.—Among other usefnl im- 
plemeuts lately invented is a Snow Plough, 
to be worked with only two horses, at- 
tached to a splinter bar, calculated to clear 
the roads of snow for seven feet wide, with 
the utmost facility; a sketch and descrip- 
tion of this plough has very laudably been 
circulated by the Secretary to the Post-Of- 
fice, aud the adoption of the plough is re- 
commended to every parish through which 
the mail or other public carriages travel. 


A_ beautiful, substantial, patent Steam 
Packei, of 200 tons, is now building on the 
Thames, which will be launched in a few 
weeks, she is intended to go between Lon- 
don and Calais, and is contructed to carry 
from 4 to 500 passengers ; she will be fitted 
up ia the most elegant and commodious 
manner : fiom her peculiar mode of con- 
struction and machinery, she is calculated 
to be impelled through the water at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, against wind 
and tide. 

Wool.——The long wool grown in Lin- 
colnshire, is now really worth from 55s. to 
$i. a tod, 

Christenings and Burials, from December 
14, 1813, to December 13, 1814 :— 
Christened in the 97 parishes within the 

walls of the City of London, 1008.— 

Buried, 1251. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 

walls, 4384.—Buried, 4090. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 14,157.— Buried, 

Chiristened in the paises in the C 
iriste in the 10 i in the City 

and Liberties of Westininster, 3621.— 

Buried, 4427. 

Christened.——Males, 10,313 ; Females, 
9857 ;—in all, 20,170. 

Buried.—Males, 10287 ; Females, 9496 : 
—in all, 19,783. 

Whereof have died,—under two years, 
$545; between two and five, 2931; five 
and ten, 770; ten and twenty, 649; twen- 
ty and thirty, 1268; thirty and forty, 
1678 ; forty and fifty, 1950; fifty and sixty, 
1810; sixty and seventy, 1747; seventy 
and eighty, 1345; eighty and ninety, 592; 
ninety and a hundred, 88; a hundred, 1; 
a hundred and one, 1; a hundred and 
two, 1; a hundred and eight, 1; a hundred 
and eleven, 1.—Increase in the burials this 
year, 2461. 


‘Manchester is one of the finest and 
argest towus in England, and is increased 
so much lately, that on Sunday week there 
were 93 christenings at the collegiate 
church, and the day following, there were 
28 marriages, all atone time. On Christmas- 
day, there were 104 christenings at the 
same church, and during the last year, 
there were 1670 marriages, and about 2500 
christenings, besides great numbers at the 
other churches, which are not included 
here, 


On the 5th ult. Mr. James Part, of the 
Fleece, Astley Chapel, sent as a present, 
by the carrier, to his friend in Warrington, 
a dog and cat (tied up in a bag) who have 
been companions more than teu months, 
On the morning of the 9th December, the 
dog and his cat took their departure from 
Warrington together, and arrived in the 
evening at their old habitation (Mr. Part’s) 
a distance of 13 miles. They were ob- 
served jogging through Bulcheth, side by 
side. At Green Lane End, the dog gal- 
lantly defended his fellow-traveller from 
the attack of another dog they met in the 
lane. 

New Medicinal Spring.—A rival establish- 
ment to Cheltenham is carrying on with 
great spirit at Gloucester, where a plenti-+ 
ful spring of the same Chalybeate qualities 
has been lately discovered, and an elegant 
pump room already erected over it. 

Market weld filled. — Perhaps we may. 
boast of one of the most plentiful markets 
in England. On Christmas Eve not less 
than eighty cart-loads of geese, containing 
upwards of 1,100, were pitched and sold 
alive in our maket. Average price from 
4s. to 6s. each.—( Carlisle Paper.) 

A goose was sold at Lancaster on the 
24th uit. which weighed 184ib. without its 
feathers. 


The following is a correct statement of 
the weight of a very extraordinary sheep, 
of the true South-Down breed, bred aud 
fed by W. Harison, Esq. of Folkington 
Place, Sussex, and killed under the direc- 
tions of that gentleman, December 22: 


ied 

Vist. 1 


Carcass. 


This mutton is peculiarly fine, the fat. 
es 


(nearly three inches thick on the ribs). 
being as solid and firm as that of venison, 
the lean of a very fine texture, and the 
bone remarkably small. 
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When yeaned, on the Ist day of April, lbs, 

1811, being considered unusually large 1! 

A Blood (when slaughtered, as above) 

Ry Loose Fat, of which the caul 26j1b. . 34 

ji Head and Pluck 

Entrails . . 

Skin .-.. 

ie 
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At a sale of farming stock in Glou- 
cestershire, some time since, the auctioneer 
gave the following extempore description 
of a beautiful cow: 

Long in her sides—bright in her eves, 

Short in her legs—thin in her thighs, 

Big in her rib—wide in her pins, 

Full io her bosum—smal}i in her shins ; 

Long in her face—fine in her tail, 

And never deficient—iu filling her pail. 

This witty versification puts us in mind, 
of the description of a perfect greyhound, 
left, as the euthor (Cervase Markham. 
who has preserved it, reports, in old time 
by our forefathers.” 

If you will have a good tyke, 

Of which there are few like, 

He must be headed like a snake, 
Neck't like a drake, 

Back’d like a beam, 

Sided like a bream, 

Tailed like a batt, 

And footed like a catt. 

Longevity in the Feathered Tribe— On 
Wednesday the 4th instant, a goose, which 
formerly belonged to the late Mr. John 
Missing, and lately to R. W. Missing, of 


Posbrook-cottage, Titchfield, died at the | 


advanced age of sixty-four years: the year 
before last she laid five eggs, and hatched 
five goslings, one of which is preserved asa 
curiosity, being the offspring of so aged a 
mother. 

Longevity.—On Monday died at Hunt- 
ingdon a very famous West India Parrot 
Lelonging to Dr. Thong, a respectable Phy- 
sician, iu that place. What particularly 
makes us record this event, is the extreme 
age of the bird, which cannot be less thau 
80 years; having been more than 50 = 
in the possession of a person in the West 
Judies, and since that period belonging to 
Dr. Thong. 

Pheasants.—Sir John Shelley, Bart. has 
turned out on his Maresfield-Park Estate, 
Sussex, near Lewes, 243 pheasants, of 
which number 193 are hens. The whole 
were taken from the Baronet's preserves, at 
his seat in Suffolk, and-were conveyed to 
Maresfield in a curious vehicle, invented 
for that purpose, so constructed that each 
bird had a separate coop, and so well cal- 
culated for the preservation of its occu- 
pants, that one only died on this long jour- 
ney. The plumage of one of the cocks, is 
a beautiful milk white, and to this bird 
great attention is paid, with a view of ex- 
tending his breed. The snares used in 
taking these pheasants were so admirably 
contrived by Mr. Santero, that five only 
were found dead among the whole that 
were entangled. The Baronet, to give the 
birds fair play, has prohibited shooting on 
his Maresfield estate for two years, 


Thrush: prolific—It is a singular cir- 
cumstancc, and not uaworthy the notice of 
the naturalist, that a thrush in Mr. Lewis's 
garden, of Hampstead, had this last season 
no less than four different broods. The 
last of these young families were running 
about the garden at the beginning of No- 
vember. ‘I'he pareut birds have been for 
some time inmates of the gardeu, and par- 
ticularly attracted the indulgent notice of 
its benevolent proprietor. 

Refugee Sguirrel.—Some time ago a 
squirrel was caught in Ledstone Park, 
near Ferrybridge, and lodged, for safe cus- 
tody, in one of the traps used for taking 
rats alive. Here he remained for several 
weeks, till at iength, panting for liberty, 
he contrived to make his escape through a 
window, and repaired once more to his na- 
tive fields. The family in which he had 
been a sportive inmzte, were nof a little 
vexed at the loss of their little favourite, 
and one of their number was ordered to re- 
move the trap in the evening of the same 
dey, that they might no longer be remind- 
ed of their loss; but, on proceeding to dis- 
charge this duty, he found, to his surprise, 
that the squirrel, ail wet and ruffied by the 
storm, had re-assumed his station, and again 
taken up his lodgings in a corner of the 


trap. 

Herring Fishery:.—The total number of 
vessels cleared outwards for the fishery, 
not on the tonnage bounty, in the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1814, was 916; 
and the number of barrels, ° 143,607}. 
Tle number entered inwards in the sanie 
period, not on the tonnage bounty, was 7*6; 
and the number of barrels, 64,965. The 
number of busses fitted out for the deep sea 
fishery was 19; and the numberof barrels, 
3,219. 

UNIVERSITY. 

The Hulsean prize for 1814, has this 
term beeu adjudged to the Rev. Thomas 
Fuller, B. A. Fellow of St. John's college, 
for his dissertation on the comparative value 
of Prophecies and Miracles, as Evidences for 
the Truth of Christianity. 

The subject of the Hulsean prize essays 
for the present year is—he distinct pro- 
vinces of Keason and Faith. 


Cambridge.—The following are the sub- 
jects for Sir Wm. Browne's gold medals 
for the present year: 

FOR THE GREEK ODE: 
In Augustissimum Gallie Regem solio avite 
redditum, 
FOR THE LATIN ODE: 
Vivas ducent de marmore vultus. 
FOR THE EPIGRAMS: 
Quicquid dicam, aut erit aut non, 
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by the representatives in Parliament for 


Bachelor's Commencement, Jan. 20.—Num- 
ber of gentlemen who took the degree of B. A. 
trom the following colleges. 

Trinity-college 33.—St. John’s college 44.— 
Bene't college 5.—Caius college 4 —Catharine 
hall 2.— Christ college 5—Clare hall 5— 
Emanuel college 3.—Jesus college 4—Mag- 
dalen college 6—Pembroke hal! 8.—Peter 
house 4.—Queen’s college 4.—Sidney college 
9.—Trinity hall 3 

Sir Wm. Brown's Medals. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, 
that no prize will be adjudged to any can- 
didate, who has not kept at least one term. 
The subject for the Latin Ode is Vivos du- 
cent de marmore vultus. 


The subjects for the annual prizes given 


this University for the present year, are 
—Senior Bachelors :—Quid cause est, cur 
apud Romanos, postqguam sub Imperatoribus 
essent, eximia minis florerent ingenia ?— 
Middle Bachelors :—Utrum clementioris sit 
animi, leviter delinquentes suppliciis, pro 
ratione culparum adhibitis, coercere, an in- 
punitos dimittere. 

Bibliomania—A copy of the “Golden 
Legend,” printed by Caxton in 1483, 
(wanting two leaves) lately sold by auction, 
by Mr. Bates, at the late residence of Mr. 
Brassey, deceased, in Lower Seymonr- 
street, for 93 guineas, to Mr. Longman the 
bookseller. 

The Weather, in 1814. 
Fine days . + 227| Snowy . . 20 
Frosty . . . 43 otal . — 365 
IRELAND. 

Unfortunate forgetfulness. —Owing to 
the late Sir Edward Newenham baving 
unfortunately en to take out the pa- 
tent when he was created a Baronet, there 
exists no personage of ‘that rank at present 
among bis sons.—( Dublin Evening Post.) 

Post Obits: Insurances.—By the death of 
the Ear] of Westmeath, the different Insu- 
rance Companies in Dublin will have to 
pay asum of nearly thirty thousand pounds, 

is life being insured to that amount. One 
gentleman, a creditor of the late Earl's, 
- will, it is said, receive of the above twelve 
thousand pounds. 

Vete.—It is stated, that the Veto has been 
_assented to by the Pope; that M. Quaran- 
totti’s Rescript has been confirmed by his 
Holiness ; that Dr. Murray, who was un- 
derstood to have been sent over by the vio- 
lent party, expressly to influence the Court 
of Rome against the concession of the Veto, 
has been ordered to returu to his occupations 
in Ireland; and that Dr. Milner is in utter 
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Damages by Storm.—No place in the em- 
pire has suffered so much from the late 
storm as Adare, the beautiful seat of the 
Honourable Windham Quin, in the county 
of Limerick. It has lost about 700 trees, 
of which about 500 were full grown timber, 
of very great size, and ornamental to the 
grounds: they were tora up by the roois. 

It is stated, that in Ireland, nearly 500 
licenses have been issued within ten days 
from the Stamp-office for Attornies, in con- 
sequence of an intimation that the statute 
would be put into strict force against apy 
of the profession acting, even during the 
remainder of the present vacation, without 
having paid the duties prescribed by law. 

SCOTLAND. 

Proposed Siatute canvassed.—We are in- 
formed that the Bill lately brought into the 
House of Lords, for establishing a new 
Court for the trial of certain civil causes by 
jury, was taken into consideration by the 
Faculty of Advocates, ata pe meeting 
held vesterday. It was resulved, without 
a vote, to approve of the principle of the 
Bill, and to appoint a Committee to go 
through the different clauses, and tg report 
to the Faculty their opinion thereon.— 
(Edinburgh Pauper, Dee. 29.) 

*,* Nothing can more fully demonstrate 
the popular nature of the British Constitu- 
tion, than this articie does. It informs us of a 
measure lving before the Senate of the land, 
the High Court of Parliament, being taken 
into consideration by the parties who are 
to be bound by it, and who “appoint a 
Commitiee to go through the different 
clauses and report.” In what other country 
would this be eudured? Despotism would 
enact and enforce obedience without such 
consultation: but, in Britain the people 
have further interest in the laws under 
which they live, than merely blind aud 
forced obedience. 

Rocking Stone : its Propertics lost. 

The immense rocking-stone ou the hill 
of Clindrie, in Scotland, so justly celebrated 
for vibrating when touched, is now be- 
come immoveable; it is supposed that the 
craggy base upou which it was so astonish- 
ingly balanced, has sunk, and thus rendered 
it firm. 

A new fort is erecting on a point of land 
near Greenock, in Scotland, which, when 
completed, will command the port so ef- 
fectually, that no vessel whatever will be 
able to sail ia or out, without coming 
within the reach of its guas, which are to 
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JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT. 


The Panorama, which of course, gentle 
reader, is acquainted with every thing,— 
as are many excclient people—except with 
its (their) own faults, has for several years 
had authentic information of more than it 
thought proper to disclose, respecting this 
popular personage. It has seen the wise 
and the unwise, the learned and the un- 
learned, the worthy and the unworthy, 
equally involved in a delusion, not to be 
thought of without a sigh. Her history 
adds a chapter to that of poor human na- 
ture, not much to its honour;—nor to be 
read and recorded, without compunction. 
It would be criminal in us to omit the story ; 
and much more, to insert it without deriv- 
ing from it an occasion of caution against 
the first deviation from rectitude, truth, and 
duty. It was by degrees, and those not 
very rapid, at first, that this woman de- 
luded herself into a belief that supernatural 
powers were committed to her charge. Her 
friends should have corrected this alieuation 
of her mind, in early life on the coutra- 
ry, it was her unhappiness, that she found 
encouragement, where she ought to have 
found a check; and that those who were 
nominally her friends, were really her ene- 
mies. 

The evential times through which we 
have passed, gave ample scope for the ex- 
ercise of her prophetic taleuts; and when 
she foretold wars and desolations, aud 
* bloodier deeds than ever,’ —and slaughters 
of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
(as occasionally reached us, fresh from the 
oracle,) political appearances justified the 
utmost stretch of her active imagination. 
Such predictions flowed from every lip; 
but none, except herself, attributed them 
in any other seuse to the spirit of prophecy, 
than so far as rational conjecture was 
grounded on past experience, and sanc- 
tioned by a general knowledge of human 
nature. Emboldened by the confidence 
placed in her predictions, she at last, ac- 
quired a confidence of a different kind, in 
herself, and professed to have received an 
intercourse from the Highest of spiritual 
beings, the issue of which should dissipate 
all doubt of the fact, and place her charac- 
ter in the most blissful light. 


We can do no Jess than mingle with 
our pity and blame, the most earnest 
wishes that this may prove a salutary 
warning to coming times. —That whenever 
another suite of extraordinary pretensions 
are vented, the case of Johanna Southcott 
may be recollected ;—that whenever events 


contrary to the course of nature are pre- 
dicted, or qualities and faculties superior 
to those of humanity in general, are as- 
sumed, what befell Johanna Southcott ard 
her followers may serve as an effectual Ca- 
veat.— Let no families hereafter be reduced 
to distress—no children be deprived of their 
patrimony,—no aged matron be stripped of 
her all, wanting even necessaries, herself— 
no loss of thousands (£3,000 or £4,000.) 
diminish the property of those who ought 
not to aflord it;—no expeuces incurred 
for baubles, not within the possibility of 
being wanted,—merk (iat infatuation. May 
the excess to which the present has beeu 
carried, suppress others im the bud; and 
then, this evil, bitter as it has been felt op 
many, will nevertheless, be found to have 
had some good—not, properly speaking, 
in it, but derivable from it, and consequent 
upon it. 

The history of the decease of Mrs. S. has 
been given to the public, by two or more 
medical men; from whose pamphlets most 
of the following particulars are extracted. 


Her Dearnu ann Dissection. 


For some hours previous to her disso- 
lution, she was insensible; but, before 
the near approach of that awful event, 
she seemed to have been somewhat sen- 
sible of her danger. An eminent sur- 
geon, Mr. Want, of Tottenham court-road, 
was, itappears, under the sanction of the 
Prophetess, called in by Mr. Reece about 
seven weeks back. On making his obser- 
vations, he unhesitatingly declared, that 
there was no foundation for the belief of 
pregnancy, and aslittlefor the expectation 
of recovery. But although the disease 
must terminate in death, it was within the 
power of medicine to al'eviate the patient's 
sufferings, and to relieve the flatuiency by 
which she was oppressed. Medicine and 
examination were alike rejected. The pos- 
sibility of death, however, having beca 
admitted,— she, in her lucid intervals, 
dictated a wil/, in which she sti professed 
her conviction, that she had either been vi- 
sited by a good or au evil spirdt, and that 
her womb contained a (ving creature. da 
the hope that she might become reanimate, 
which she was confident would be the case 
if she had been visited by the Lord, she 
desired that she might be preserved with 
“every tender care, for foar days, after 
her dissolution,” the fourth being thet on 
which, under Providence, she expected 
restoration to life, and delivery.—if, how- 
ever, that period expired without auy symp- 
toms of reanimation, she then directed that 
her body might be submitted to the hands 
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Johanna Southeott. 


of skilful operators, who would have an 
opportunity of ascertaining, whether she 
had or had not, beendeluded by the visions 
w her fancy. Soon after she had made her 
pleasure known, the symptoms of her disease 
became more violent, and she breathed her 
last! After that event, the crowd which 
had been daily assembling in Manchester- 
sireet, opposite her residence, increased 
beyond number, and the inquiries made 
respecting her resuscitation were constant 
and anxious. To all such inquiries, the 
answers given by those who watched the 
body, were consolatory and cheering. Sa- 
Gains morning the crowd again assembled 
at an early hour, and the most zealous of 
¢ followers did not hesitate to pronounce 
their positive conviction of iter reantination 
during the day. These predictions, how- 
ever,were destined to disappoiutment.—The 
prescribed period of four days and nights 
elapsed, aud so far was the body from as- 
suming appearances of animation, that it 
began to display a discolouration which 
demonstrated that Joanna was but mortal, 
and like other mortals subject to decay. 
The hopes of her friends being frustrated, 
preparations were made to perform that 
operation which she had directed, namely, 
to dissect her remains. A summons was 
issued to the surgeous, who had ex 
a desire to be present, and at two o'clock 
fifteen gentlemen had assembled, including 
Messrs. Reece, Want, Clarke, Sims, Adains, 
Taunton, and nine others, beside several of 
Joanna's followers. Aun Underwood was 
in the aiti-room, and seemed deeply af- 
fected. The room m which the operation 
took place, was that in which Joauna had 
slept, and in which she died. 

The body having been © acy upon a 
table, Mr. Reece and Mr. Want proceeded 
tothe performance of their task. There 
was no child. The intestines were muci 
disteaded by flatulency. Reports having 
been circulated as toa former pregnancy, 
@ particular examimation decided that from 
all appearance there was no foundation for 
such assertions. Another report existed, 
that her death had been occasioned by 

ison; and the Coroner had expressed 
his determination to summon a Jury to in- 
quire into that fact. ‘To prevent this unne- 
Cessary proceeding, the medical gentlemen 

t signed a certificate, stating, that 
her dissolution was produced by natural 
causes. The curiosity of the profession 
having been gratified, they departed, and 
the resylt having soon become public, the 
street was for atime in an uproar. 


The following letters were issucd offici- 
ally, immediately after her death. 
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To Mr. Stoxes.— Sir, — Agreeably 
to your request, I seud a messenger to ac- 
quaint you that Joanna Southvott died this 
morning, precisely at four o'clock. The 
believers in her mission, sopposing that the 
vital functions are ouly suspended for a few 
days, will not permit me fo open the body 
uutil some symptom appears, which may 
destroy all hopes of resuscitation. I[ am, 
Sir, your obedieut servant, 

Ricnarp Reece. 


Piccadilly, Dec. 27, 1814. 


Crrcutar.—Sirn,—As you desired to be 
at Mrs. Southeott's accouchement, 

ad it taken place, as was then expected, 
the friends consider it as their duty to in- 
form you, aud all the Medical Geutlemeu 
who had thot intention, that to all appear- 
ance she died this morning, exactly as the 
clock struck four. 

Care is taken to preserve wannth in the 
body, as she directed; and it is the wish of 
the friends that you will sce her in her pre- 
sent state. 

Ayn Unperwoop. 


38, Manchesterstreet, Tues. Dec. 27, 1814: 


Another letter equally official was circu- 
lated, in which the writers speak of her 
death as absolute aud certain :—no trance 
—no seeming, but a real death;—on this 
they built their expectations of a resurrec- 
tion equally reai;—this resurrection to be 
followed by the birth of a child :—literally 
life from the dead. Liven at the momeut 
of dissection her followers desired that care 
might be taken not to injure the expected 
infant. 


Her Fuxerat.—After dissection about 
twelve o'clock at uight, the crowd hav- 
ing retired from the street, the coftin was 
carried by four men to the undertaker's, 
at the corner of Rathhone-place, Oxford- 
street. On Monday afternoon, about two 
o'clock, it was put in a hearse, drawn by 
two horses, without the usual ornament of 
feathers, to favour the belief that it did not 
contain a corpse, but was going to re- 
ceive and convey ove. The hearse, fol- 
lowed by three gentlemen in a coach and 
pair, then proceeded to Maryleboue upper 
burying-ground, near Kilburn, where it 
was interred, with the usual church service, 
in the utmost secrecy. The three gentlemeu 
who followed the corpse to the grave were 
muffled up more than is customary even to 
mourners: they wore great coats, which 
were buttoned up to the chin, black cloaks 
standing high in the collar, handkerchiefs 
tied round the lower part of the face aud 
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their hats pulled over their eyes. Not a 
feature was visible: they abstained from 
all conversation. On their road to the 
place of interment, they were joiued by a 
fourth person equally di¢zuised. 

A companion to the enthusiast Joanna 
Southcott is farnished by Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, chorister of the suppresses con- 
vent of Agnetenberg, at Dui, near Mun- 
ster, who is 37 years old. She has 2 bloody 
crown of thorns upou her head, five wounds 
in her hands, feet, and side, and two or 
three crosses upon the breast. These 
wounds frequently bleed. The object of 
her highest ambition is to resemble her cru- 
cified Saviour.— Hamburg h Correspondenten 


For an-account of a sect of fanatics whu 
caused themselves to be crucified, vide 
Penorama, vol. , p. 


Specimens of presents lately made to 
Mes. Southcott. 

1. A superb Manger, fitted up as a 
Child's Crib, decorated with infinite taste, 
aud made of the most costly materials, by 
Seddone and Co, with its draperies, hang- 
ings, &c. cost £300. 

2. A resplendent Wig, of a bright flaxen 
colour, made by au eminent artist at Dock- 
head. 

3 Many dozens of damask and diaper 
Napkins, curiously worked ; designed for 
solemn oceasions. 

4. A costly Mohair Mantle, a purple 
Robe; divers rich Frocks, Bibs, Caps, &c. 

5. A magnificent gold Caudle Cup, ditto 
Pap Boat, and Spoous, with a complete 
set of matchless China Caudie Cups, &c. 

6. Several thousand Rasks, Pound and 
Plum Cakes, &e. 

7. Many cozeus of rich Wines. 

8. A matchless Child's Coral, with golden 
bells. 

9. Fourteen Lrilliont Diamond and other 
Rings, some with curious devices aud pious 
motios. 

By desire of Joauna some short time pre- 
vious to her death, ail the presents seut for 
the use of the expected Shot, and his mo- 
ther, the crib, &c. are to be restored to 
the owners. 

Our readers, perhaps, will scarcely cre- 
dit it, that, besides the cradle, articles of 
furniture and plate, purchased by the dupes 
of this wretched woman, for the child, a 
very large sum of money was subscribed, 
and is now in the hands of her Treasurer, 
the purpose of which was to purchase a 
ey of freehold grouad near the Regent's 

ark, to build a palace for King Shiloh! 

Vol. I. Lit. Pan. New Serics. Feb. 1. 


Hints, Plans; Benevolence. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum: 
Tumanum nihil « me alienum puto. 


Tar state of public morals is, at all times 
a subject of the most affecting considera- 
tion to the Benevolent and Patriotic, al- 
though perticular events, or the combina- 
tion aud concutrence of ordinary cau 
may give it at one period a deeper interest” 
than at others. The Metropolis of the Bri- 
tish Empire at this moment exhibits a 
spectacle alarming as to actual facts, 
and dreaded as to probable consequences. 
It has at length forced itself into public no- 
tice: those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject are astonished: they inform us, that 
the number of criminals. brought to trial, 
is increased from about 900 (in 1806,) to 
1663 (in 1812.)—while the multitude of 
depredators is certainly much increased; 
the art is reduced to a system more than 
usually accurate, and the boyish age of the 
delinquents, from eleveu to fifteen, demon- 
strates the early period at which they are 
instructed in the arts of profligacy. 


This has excited the attention of the ma- 
gistracy and the public, im reference to 
boys; but it does vot appear that the 
concurrent cause of profligacy, to which 
the other sex is exposed, has made that 
impression on the benevolent and conside- 
rate, to which from its magnitude and 
consequence it is entitled. 

Let us not be misunderstood; we know 
that various endeavours have been made, 
and are making, to remove the evil of Fe- 
male Prostitution; but we have never yet 
seen the subject treated with that exten- 
sive kuewledge and acquaintance with its 
general history, which might lead to esta- 
blish maxims for coutrouling and finally 
suppressiug it. A vice that has existed in 
great cities, in all ages, has too strong 
hold to be easily rooted up, aud whoever 
wishes to effect that most salutary ser ice 
to his country, has more to learn than 
merely the. present state of the evil, es it 
offends morzts and decency, and cuts the 
sinews of public prosperity. A writer 
who should consider the prevalence of this 
crime, at diflerent piaces, and in different 
periods at the same place, by discovering 
and pointing out to observation, the means 
which = succeeded in repressing it, then, 
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would do an essential service to those who 
are jatent on suppressing it now. 

Our object, therefore, in the present ar- 
ticle, is, to suggest an appeal to experience 
as the surest guide on the subject. Such 
an «> might do more to enlighten the 
minds of those disposed to carry the neces- 
sary measures into execution, than all the 
extempore proceedings that can be devised. 

There would be little occasion to go 
back to ancient times, and heathen igno- 
rance, though Juvenal and other classics, 
afford sufficient evidence, that Rome when 
mistress of the world, suffered under this 
scourge. But it would be necessary, per- 
haps, to examine the history of Christian 


“cities, with a view to ascertain, why seme 


were tolerably free from it, while in others 
it flaunted abroad unabashed in open day. 
The character of those cities also whether 
seats of manufacture, of commerce, or of go- 
vernment only, should be taken into the 
account,—whether catholic or protestant, 
— whether inland or sea-ports,—not omit- 
ting the nature of the sovereign authority, 
of their polity, &¢.—We merely suggest 
an instance in explanation ; in Rome about 
the year 1760 to 1770, a single street con- 
tained al] the public women, and no gen- 
tleman was seen walking towards that street. 
In Amsterdam, public women were tole- 
rated at the musicos, and no where else. 
‘What effect had these restricted toleratious 
on general manners? And in our own 
metropolis, formerly, the stews were across 
the river, ou the premises of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and subjected to regulations : 
‘what was their effect ? 
it is highly probable that the very ex- 
istence of such places was an oifence most 
‘eriniinal, in the eyes of decency tu 
those days, that the destruction which 
“swept them away from their station, was 
hailed as most salutary for the metropolis, 
-and in fact, for the kinedom, disgraced as 
it had been under such enormities. But 
what consequences ensued? if by this act 
*most benevolently intended, the nuisance 
was dispersed to all other parts of the town, 
what real advantage was gained ?—on the 
contrary, what extensive and permanent 
disadvantages were incurred ?>—This is a 
question of fact. It is a question, too, that 
possibly may be found to bear more strongly 
on the present difficulties of aceomplishlog 
the most desirable public purposes on this 
subject, than the generality of well-wishers 
to natioual morais are aware of. We have 
said, these unhappy women had been re- 
stricted to one piace: the consequence of 
their removal from thence, we learn from 
an old black letter book of Wynkyn de 
Worde, date not known. 
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Cocke sayd pardoner now ho and cease, 

Thou makeste me mery, holde thy pease, 

A thynge tell thou me. 

What profyte is to take thy pardon 

Shewe us what mede is to come 

To be in this fraternyte. 

Syr this pardon is newe fonnde 

By syde London Bridge iu a holy grounde 

Late called the Stewes Banke. 

Ye kuow well all that there was 

Some relygyous women iu that place, 

To whom men offered many a frauke, 

And bycanse they were so kynd and iyberall, 

A merveylous avanture there is befall. 

Yf ve lyst to here how, 

There came such a wyode fro Wynchester, 

That blewe these women over the ryver, 

In wherye as I wyil you tell 

Some at Saynt Kateryns stroke a gronnde, 

And many in Holborne were founde, 

Some at Saynte Gyles b trowe, 

Also in Ave Maria Aly, and at Westmenster, 

And some in Shordyche drew theder 

With grete lamentacyon, 

And by cause they have lost tht fayre place, 

They wy!! bylde at Colman hedge ia space, 

Another noble mansyon. 

Fayrer and ever the halfe strete was; 

For every honse newe paved is with gras 

Shall be full of favre floures ; 

The walles shal! be of hawthorne I wote well, 

And hanged wyth whyte motly the swete doth 
smell; 

Grene shall be the coloures 

And as for this olde place, these wenehes holy 

They wyll vot have it called the stewis fur fuly, 

But maketh it strabery bauke, ; 

Aud there is yet a chapel save, 

Of whiche ye all the pardoa have. 

Thesgynt is of symme trothanke 

I reherse here in generall 

The indulgences that ye have shall 

Is these that foloweth with more. 

At the oure of deth whan ye have nede 

Ye shall be assoyled of-every good dede 

That you have done before, 

Aud ye shall be parte-taker of as many good 
dedde 

Aud is done every night a bedde. 

And also ferthermore, 

At every taverne in the yere, 

A soleymne dyrge is songe there, 

With a grete drynkynge 

At all ale houses trewely. 

Ye shall be prayed for hertely, 

With a joyeful wepynge, 

Aud the'Pope darlaye hath graunted in his byll, 

That every brother may do what he wyil, 

Whyie that they be wakyuge, 

And the pardone gyveth you that hath the pose 

On your owa sleve to wype your nose, 

Without rebuke takynge. ; 

Also PopeNycol graunteth you all in this texte, 

The cough and the colyke, the gout and the 
flyx, 

With a holesome tothe ache. 

And it is graunted by our bulles of lede 

That whan ony brother is dede, 
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To the chyrche dogges shall every him (come, 
A ryche pal to ly on the corse late fro Rome is 
Mede of an olde payre of blewe medley popley, 
For the worshyppe of al! ye brethren. 

Beside the notion this affords of the rural 
state of many parts of the town, now co- 
vered with houses, it shews that this 
“ wind from Winchester” was injurious in 
the highest degree to St. Catherines—St 
Giles's—Ave Maria Lane—Westminster— 
Shoreditch—Coleman-street, &c. so that 
in all directions of the town, the inhabi- 
tants had, in the issue, occasion to rue this 
dispersion of the residents on the Stewes 
Banke. 

What might have been within the power 
of the City of Londou to accomplish at 
that time, we know uot; but it should 
seem from the smaller circuit of the town, 
that the power of the magistracy was pro- 
portionately greater then, than it is now: 
for if it could be suppesed that all recepta- 
cles for this vice were expelled from the 
city itself; restrictively taken, yet is the 
metropolis so extensive, that it would find 
shelter in abundance in other places; 
where in fact, it is but too certain, that it 
actually does now maintain itself more fla- 
grantly, than where the authority of the 
Lord Mayor aud Aldermen extends. 

Nevertheless, we consider as entitled to 
the highest honour those true patriots who 
have endeavonred to clear the city from 
this nuisance: greatly would we encou- 
rage their perseverance ; and highly should 
we congratulate their success. -Our jpten- 
tion is uot to slacken their efforts, “but to 
induce the public authorities to take up the 
subject, with general consent, with one 
voice, to act on an enlarged scale—and to 
saye not hundreds but ruousanps from de- 
struction. 

The case is serious: the evil is increas- 
ing, the calamity spreads: to suppress this, 
is to check the general system of crime, 
robbery, house breaking, murder, &c. to 
suppress this, is to promote peace, security, 
safety to the public, and to the individual. 
It bas appeared in this light, to those 
worthy citizens who have stepped forward 
in the cause, and to whese proceedings the 
foregoing observations ave merely preijinti- 
naries, 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commons, of the City of 
London, in Common Council! assembled. 

Tie humble Petition and Memorial of 
the undersigned Inhabitant House- 
holders of the Streets in 
the City of London. 

Suewetn, 

THAT your Petitioners, having long 

deplored the alarming extent of the Vice 


of Frostitution, an Evil great in itself, and 
in its Results of incalculable Injury to So- 
ciety, and being couvinced that the Remo- 
val of Prostitutes from the Public Streets 
would lessen the Evil, and greatly tend to 
promote the Weifare end Peace of the 
Cy in general, respectfully iutreat that 
in your several legislative aud executive 
Capacities you will adopt such Measures 
as shall remedy the Grievance complained 
of, as far 9s may be practicable. Your 
Petitioner. ore particularly induced tomake 
this Appleation to yonr Honourable 
Court from seemg the late Republication 
of your Resolutions of the 12th of February 
1789, wherein among many other excellent 
Rezulations, it is given in charge to the 
Marsi.a'Is, Marshali’s Men, and Constables 
ot tois City, “ to clear the Streets of Va- 
grants, and other idle and disorderly Cha- 
racters ;"’ and “that the Two Marshalls, 
attended by the Constable of each Pre- 
ciact or Ward, do search all Houses sus- 
pected of harbouring common Prostitutes, 
&c. aud carry any Offenders they may find 
in such Houses before the Lord Mavor, or 
some Cther Justice of the City, to be pu- 
uished according to Law.” 

That your Petitioners do not assume 
that they only are aggrieved by the Exis- 
tence of this Nuisance; but they beg leave 
respectfully to represent, that, from their 
local Situation, they have stronger Reasons 
for complaining of it than their Fellow 
Citizens in general. 

It cannot be necessary to iuform your 
Honourable Court that the principal Streets 
of this City are every evening crowded 
With profligate Women, who, by their riot- 
ous and obscene Conduct, annoy or alarm 
the well disposed Inhabitants ; but, to jus- 
tify this Application, your Petitioners re- 
quest Permission to specify a few of the 
injurious Consequences to which they are 
subjected 

The audacity with which these Women 
accost Pssengers, and the horrid Oaths 
and obscene Language which they are 
accustomed to use, your Petitioners as 
Fathers and as Masters, interested in the 
Weifare of their Famillies, cannot but con- 
sider an intolerable (rievauce, for vir- 
tuous Female, however protected, can pass 
through the Streets in the Evening with- 
out witressing these disguting Scenes; 
aud the uimost Vigilance your Petitioners 
cen use is isufficieut to preserve their Sons 
and servants from frequent Solicifations 
even at their own Doors. Famiiiarity 
with the sight of these Women who prae- 
tise various Aris to entrap unwary Youth, 
gradualiy diminishes Disgust and Caution, 
and is ‘£ often followed with the most 
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ruinous Consequences to the Health, Repu- 
tation, and Mora's of the rising Generation. 
The lutimacy these depraved Women form 
with Shopmen and Apprentices on the one 
Hand, and the Connexion they have with 
House-breakers, Pick-pockets, and Recei- 
vers of Stolen Goods, on the other, afford 
Facilities for Plander to a very great Ex- 
tent. They also themselves cousfitute a 
numerous class of Pick-pockets and petty 
offenders, as must Le well known to your 
Honoursble Court. 

Your Petitioners confide in the wisdom 
of the members composing your Court to 
adopt such measures as to them shall seem 
meet for the purpose of effecting the object 
of this Petition, and thereby to relieve 
numerous “lass of Cilizens from a Nuisance 
the most disgusting in itself and peruicious 
in its Mffects. 

And your Petitioners will ever gratefully 
acknowlerge the Obligation. 

Signed by upwards of Two Thousand 
ersons. 

In consequence of this petition, a com- 
mittee was appointed to teke the same into 
consideration: they reported the encrease 
of the evil—the number of low public houses 
and liquor shops—the neytigence of petty 
officers—the connection w th house thieves, 
&e. They particularly requested informa- 
tion and assistancefrom Bridewell Hospital, 
an Institution established, almost on pur- 
pose to meet the evil—but here they were 
DISAPPOINTED ! ! 
~ Oct. 5.—A meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil was held at the Mansion House, when 
the report of the Committee to whom the 
petition of 2000 inhabitant heuseholders of 
the city, complaining of prostitutes frequent- 
ing the public streets, was received. 

Mr. Davis, ‘in rising to call the attention 
of the court to the report, observed, that 
the magnitude of the evil ws such, that it 
was feared it would be difficu!t so to ad 
minister the law as to meet the exigencies 
of the case. In the course of their enqui- 
ries, the Committee had, however, been 
led to hope, that by a vigorous exercise of 
the powers now vested in the magistrates, 
the mischief might be rendered less obtru- 
sive. In these efforts a distinction should 
be made between such women as had been 
reduced to seek subsistence in vice, and 
those of characters thoroughiy depraved 
and abandoned. ‘The city possessed a place 
peculiarly proper for the reception of these 

rsons in the amply endowed Hospital of 

ridewell. In that place these women 
might be constevtly employed, and atten- 
tion might be paid to keep such as were 
deemed capable of reformation apart from 
the more ved sort. ‘The Court must 
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have been struck on reading the report with 
the manner in which the governors received 
the application of the Committee, and the 
want of zeal in co-operating with them. It 
was, however, to be hoped they would, as 
it was their duty, make such provisions as 
would rendor effectual the'measures which 
the Court might adopt. Mr. Davis then 
proposed the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That this Court, being deeply 
interested in the preservation of public mo- 
rals, and in the welfere of the vouth of this 
city, ismuch impressed with the Report of 
the Committee appoiuted by this Court, 
by which it appears, thet the evil referred 
to existsin a degree, and to an extent, so 
zrest os loudly to call upon this Court to 
use the utmost possible means to remove it, 
and agrecably to the Report of the said 
Committee, this Court doth most respect- 
fully and earnestly solicit the Lord Mayor 
to issue a Proclamation, warning all per- 
sons offending, in the particulars specified 
in the said petition, and expressing his de- 
termination strictly to enforee the laws 
against such persons. 

Resolved, that this Court does earnestly 
recommend to the Court of Aldermen, and 
Common Council, to co-operate in effect- 
ing the object sought by the Petitioners ; 
and especially, that they be particular in 
the selection of patroles, watchmen, and 
night officers (upon whose conduct so much 
depends), and that they present only such 
persons to be licensed as victuallers as they 
have reason to believe are of sober life and 
conversation, the Court apprehending that 
this evil has mach increased by the great 
wamber of low and disreputable public- 
houses aod liquor-shops permitted in this 
city. 

Resolved, that this Court cannot but re. 
gret, that, votwithstanding the Governors 
of Bridewell Hospital, in the answer given 
by them to the application of the Commit- 
tee appointed by this Court, admit the ex- 
istence and exteut of the evil in question, 
and the desirableness of some adequate re- 
medy being suggested, that they do uot 
appear to meet the enquiries of the Com- 
mittee with the cordiality that might have 
been hoped for; although, as it appears to 
this Court, that to suppress so great an evil 
is one of the grand objects of its foundation 
and munificent endowment. 

Resolved, That this Court doth neverthe- 
less indulge the reasonable expectation, 
that, should females of the class alluded to 
in the petition of the inhabitants of this 
City, be committed in greater numbers than 
usual by the Magistrates, the Governors of 
Bridewell will feel it their indispensable 
duty, not merely to receive those women 
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into their charge, but will make such ar- 
rangements withiv their Institution as shall 
second the efforts and design of the Magi- 
stracy, that the persous so committed may 
be employed in useful occupetions, preserv- 
ed from vicious company, and, if possible, 
be reformed aud made good members of 
society, so that the yumber of the persons 
whose conduct is so justly complained of 
may be diminished, and such characters 
removed aliogéther from the public streets. 

Mr. Oidbam seconded the Reso! utious.— 
He observed, that after the able manuver in 
which the business had been brought for- 
ward by the worthy Mover, it was unne- 
cessary at that late hour of the day, thet he 
should trespass much upon the time sud pa- 
tience of the Court. It had been observed 
on the introduction of the Petiion, that 
there was no class of characters more de- 
serving of comwiseration than prostitutes. 
He (Mr. Oidham) was of a contrary opi- 
nion, he thought the unhappy female se- 
duced by the object on whou her affections 
had been placed merited the warmest pity, 
the most unaffected kindness, but he con- 
tended that these females very rarely became 
abandoned and dissolute. The streets were, 
in his opinion, infested by women who, for 
the most part, had given way to their own 
vicious inclinations, and adopted their dis- 
graceful career of life, not from necessity, 
but from choice. He conceived that much 
might be done by the co-operation of the 
Magistracy and the Corporation, towards 
clearing the public streets of these profane 
females; the City was armed with more 
power in this respect than any other place 
in the country, aud although in the present 
debased state of morais it would be too 
much to hope that any human means cou!d 
extirpate an evi! of such deeply rooted ma- 
lignity, yet they could surely so reguiate 
the public thoroughfares, as that modest 
females could pass in the meudile of the dav, 
and in the early part of the evening without 
having their evrs offended by lewdness, 
vulgarity, and obscenity ! they could surely 
so apply and execute the laws, as that the 
hbertine might be compelled to seek after 
an object to gratify his inclinations, instead 
of that object being presented before him 
every step he took.— 

If the Court could accomplish nothing 
more than this, they wou'd merit the ap- 
plause of every tradesman who received 
—e and of every master of a fa- 
mily. 

After a few words from Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Jacks, Mr. Brown, Mr. Waithman, Mr. 
Favell, and others, the resoiutious were 
agreed to unanimously.— We hope this bu- 
siness is but seGuN! 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. Ill. Property Tax— Militia— Army 

Estimates— Peace of Ireland—A.ljourn- 

ment. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Property Tax. 

Non, 25.—The Chanceilor of the Ex- 
chequer moved that the House should go 
into a Committee of Supply, and that esti- 
mates for the miscellaneous services, with 
a ceriain sum to be voted to the Commis- 
sioners on American claims, should be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

Mr. Whitbread apprehended that minis- 
ters designed adjourning Parliament toa 
remote period. The Property Tax was to 
expire in April; the adjournment would 
probably be to the beginning of February ; 
and in the interval the time was wholly in- 
adequate to the consideration of this im- 
portant subject. But, what was, still more 
strange, the Commissioners had given no- 
tice of assessments up to April, 1816. Mr. 
W. thought that there should be a notifi- 
cation throughout the country, that these 
assessments were not obligatory, and he 
could not conceive upon what ground they 
were made. The Hon. Gent. then cen- 
sured the conduct of Ministers with respect 
to Naples, Sicily, Saxony, Poiand, &c. and 
called for information respecting our reja- 
tions with those powers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
supposing all that the Lion. Gent. has as- 
sumed as to Napies were true, it was not 
for us to withhold our subsidy to Sicily, 
because Neples might happen to be in a 
state of hostility towards Sicily. But he 
deprecated a premature discussion of these 
topics. The House, he trusted, would re- 
sume its sittings time enough to consider 
the many important questions, to be 
brought before it; and, amoung then, that 
of the Property Tax. The delivery of no- 
tices, for April, 1816, might be explained 
by a reference to the act itsetf 46 Geo. Lil. 
chap. 55) where is a clause which autho- 
rises an assessmeut from two . ears to two 
years.——The Hon. Gevt. moved, that 
15,0001. be granted to suffering emigrants, 
refugees, &c.—— Agreed. 

110,9001, was voted to make good the 
sums issued upon addresses of that liouse, 
and not provided for; as was 63,360i. for 
sums paid out of the Civil List, noi being 
a part thereof. 

A discussion took place on the /egali/y of 
keeping any part of the militia embodied 
during peace. Sir Samuel ivomily, Lord 
Milton, Sir A Piggott, &c. considered it in 
direct opposition to the militia laws, to 
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the principles of the constitution, and a 
most vile precedent. The Solicitor General 
had given his opinion to the contrary, which 
had been acted on: the retaining these 
troops ander arms, he thought /ega/: it was 
also thought an act of discretion by several 
others. The motion was negatived by 91 
against 32. 

In a Committee of Supply, Lord Palmer- 
ston moved, that a sum not exceeding 
135,000/. be granted to the embodied mili- 
tia, for the period of 62 days. A'so, that 
58,000/. be granted to the volunteers of 
the United Kingdom for the period of 132 
days.—Agreed. Also, a vote of 6760/. as 
allowances to superannuated and reduced 
public officers in Ireland and Englaud. 

Nov. 28.—On the Report of the Conimit- 
tee of Supply, a long debate took place 
respecting the sums paid to the King of 
Sicily; on the state of affairs at the Con- 
gress at Vienna;—on the fate of Sax- 
ony, &c. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not believe, that any thing was 
definitively settled in the Congress. He 
thought our troops on the Continent were 
well employed. 

The subject of disembodying the militia 
was again introduced, and treated at great 
length. Ona division, against tue motion, 
“ that the keeping of the militia embodied, 
was a violation of the principles of the 
Constitution,” 65 : for it, 32. 

Army Estinates. 

The house then went into a Committee 
of Supply, in which a grant was moved for 
135,600/. for defrayiung the expences of 
certain militia regiments not disembodied, 
for the period of 62 days. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
24 second battalions of the regular infaa- 
try had been reduced; the whole 24 bat- 
tilions did not muster more than 8500 men. 
Of: hese, 6900 had been embodied with the 
Ist battalions, and the remainder had been 
discharged. By this measure, a consider- 
able reduction of expense had been ob- 
tained, attended with little or no reduction 
of military streagth. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that the war with America, and the 
keeping up of a considerable body of troops 
on the Continent, required fhe maintenance 
of a large military force ; and government, 
on the most mature deliberation, thought 
that that force would best be rendered dis- 
posable by keeping embodied a part of the 
militia. 

HOUSE oF Lorns, Nov. 29. 

On occasion of the Biti for preserving the 
peace of Ireiand, the Ear! of Donoughmore 
expressed his conviction, that this bill was 
inefficient: that other measures were neces- 


sary. The Ear] of Liverpool answered, 
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that the most beneficial effects hud attended 
a former bill of the like nature. 

The subjects of the Peace of Ireland— 
of Orange Societies, &c. were also dis- 
cussed, in the lower house this evening. 

In the cases of Clunes and Strathgroy 
and Inchmagrenoch, between General Ro- 
bertson and the Duke of Athol, the Lord 
Chancellor intimated an opinion that an 
adjudication, with a Crown charter, and 


forty years’ possession, gave a good title by 


prescription; and that an adjudication 
with infeftment, and forty years’ possession 
also gave a good title by prescription. 

Bill for the better administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland, read a first time. 

On the question of adjourvment,to Oth of 
February, Lord Grenville took an en- 
larged view of the state of the conntry; he 
lamented every thing that had been done 
—the conduct of the war with America— 
the state of the Congress at Vienna—the 
inroads making on the Sinking Fund—the 
detention of our troops in Belgium—he op- 
posed the adjourument. 

Lord Liverpool said, the adjournment 
would be no loss of time: we must wait for 
information on our foreign interests, before 
we could properly fix our home concerns: 
—the proper time would come for a gene- 
ral view of the whole ; but it was not yet ar- 
rived. The Duke of Sussex took part in 
the debate. Adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
topics were entered on, and a Jong debate 
ensued: several papers respecting the con- 
duct of the war with America, were moved 
for and granted, The question of adjourn- 
ment was also 

A division then took place :— 

For the adjournment 66; ageinst it 23. 

POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, January 28, 1815. 

The Pertscorr of to-day must rather be 
an apology for a Periscope, than an enlarged 
view of the relations of nations to each 
other; for, the state of public affairs differs 
but little, if at all, from what it was when 
we last addressed the public. Our politi- 
cians are, indeed, extremely indignant that 
the coucerns of Europe, and the fate of 
kingdoms are not yet settled ;—we, on the 
contrary, should not only wonder if they 
were ; but should fear the worst of conse- 


quences from so much haste and rapidity. 

We wish the business to be well, soundly, 
and Cefinitively settled, on a solid basis; and 
this is ivconsistent with hurry: in short, 
our wish is—“ no more haste than good 


speed :” sat crto si sut bene. We shall not, 
therefore, catch at the ‘reports of the mo- 
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ment! They have been discouraging, and 
even warlike ; they ave hopeful, and even 
peaceable ; that is to say, it is aflirmed that 
the great measures no longer cause divi- 
sious; that they are principally adjusted ; 
and that the lesser arrangements will fol- 
low. We hope it is so; but we do not 
warrant it. It appears to be certain, that 
the Duke of Weiiington is gone from Paris 
to Vienna; no doubt to replace Lord Cas- 
tlereagh; some affirm, to put the last hand 
to what his Lordship has advanced—we 
add, to take advantage of his knowledge 
of French affairs. 

In the meaa while, the Sovereignties of 
the continent are slowly,—some of them 
very slowly—advancing towards that state 
iu which they expect to remain. Those 
which think they are not exposed to altera- 
tion, are taking measures for rendering 
themselves popular; and the principles of 
representative legislature, are, as we fore 
told they would be, making progress in 
various kingdoms: when the whole iscom- 
pleted, the change will deserve considera- 
tion. 

‘he Emperor of Elba finds his pocket 
empty; the King of France, so far from 
commiserating his condition, and lending 
him a few pounds, has clapped a confisca- 
tion on all he can lay his hands on. In fact, 
Napoleon has been caught at some of his 
old tricks; but a poverty-stricken—ci-de- 
vant Emperor and King will obtain little 
heed, less confidence, and still less friend- 
ship. Napoleon's poverty is Louis's secu- 
rity. 

The Norruern Powers are irozen up; 
we hear very little of, or from, them: but 
those who believe that the Crown Prince 
of Sweden could find in his heart to allow 
the son of Gustavus to return to the throne 
of his ancestors——such a report is afloat— 
will recollect what we have occasioually 
dropped. 

Houtanp is doing ber best ; her prudence 
is now wise, which in ordimary times is 
only constitutional. 

Spain, it is said, finds the evil of inter- 
nal persecution to be much greater than 
any possible advantage derivable from it. 
While “an ounce of honey catches more 
flies than a ton of vinegar,” good policy, 
were nothing else in question, might con- 
viuce’Ferdinand of the propriety of a real, 
not a nominal, amnesty; of overlooking, or 
rather of being blind to, failings which are 
now past; and looking forward to the 
cheering prospects of liberty, loyalty, peace, 
aud honour. 

The Pore finds out that he has been too 
religious // ! Strange assuredly, in the head 
of the church; butno less true, than strange! 


He has revived the monastic order, let 
him now maintain them. He has moved 
the Catholic Courts to support bis conduct, 
and quotes the fisherman's authority ;—they 
“have other fish to fry.” What an addi- 
tional embrogliv, should he happeo to die! 
and what 4 curious spectacle, if the British 
representative at Vienna shevid coucear ia 
the election of a Pope!!! 

From the Cross to the Crescent; from 
the fisherman's ring to the s!aadard 
of Mahomet.—Turkey is likely, if our judg- 
ment be correct, to take that place m the 
order of eveuts, which we ouce assigned 
her. This rests at present on ne better a 
bass than conjecture; bat it hes more than 
once been our duty te consider the subject 
closely; aud we cannot altogether abrogate 
our former opinion. 

Another month will eusble us to offer a 
clearer view of things; the British Parlie- 
meat will have resumed its sessions; the 
treaty with America will have met its fate; 
the poverty of that Government, with the 
ill blood iu motien, will be sutheuticated 5 
we shail have received various explanations 
of causes, if not of consequences; and there- 
fore we ourseives shall wait with all possi- 
ble long-suffering, and we advise our readers 
to improve their virtue of patience by exer- 
cise ;—which is the mest efeetive mean of 
improving every virtue, of every kind 

Comunercial Chronicle. 

Public affairs exercise at this moment 
such a sovereign controu! over the 
commercial world, that of most arth 
cles which are iv their nature susceptible 
of fluctatiou in price, it might be reported, 
without much iapropricty, that their pre- 
seut price is Nomina. Aud, if we advert, 
for the purpose of comparison, to what 
they were last year, towards the close, 
we shail find the then state of things ra- 
ther expectation than reality, rather the 
consequence of speculation on what might 
be, than the solid evidence of whet realiy 
was. Itis, every way probable, that the 
course of another year, which cannot pos- 
sibly disclose more extraordinary eveuts 
that the year last closed has dove, may 
bring us to something like established 
values for mercantile prosperity; and fix 
that which is now fluctuating. 

In the mean while it may be of use to 
review, though but siightly, the compara- 
tive state of the markets, of the stocks 
known to be in the warehouses, auc of 
some of the most remarkable vicissitudes 
to which the iast year has given occasion. 
The unfortuate fire at the Custom House, 
has produced a melancholy chasm, that 
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cannot be filled up: much: must remain 
unknown :—and to this necessity we must 
submit, 

If we might take the price of the Pun- 
uic Funns as any standard of the feelings 
of the public mind, last year presents a 
most singular, and perhaps unprecedeuted 
picture of those feelings; as a few in- 
stances demonstrate. 
1814. Ct.Consols. Omnium. 
Jan. 18. 65 13 prem. 
Feb. 15. 27-28 
28 
19 

pr. 
5 Diset. 

65 8 Disc. 

- From this depressed state, they have 
slowly emerged, but omnium has vot yet 
been relieved from a discount. ‘The con- 
sequences of this among those members of 
the commercial world who happened to 
have their money locked up in Scrip, and 
— speculations, may easily be con- 
ceived. 

The Prices of Butrioy, have given 
way more gradually ; as the following in- 
stances shew : 

1814. Doubloons, Gold. Silver, Dollars. 
Jan. 18 510 0 0 6115 
Feb. 18 
i 11 

6 
3 
11 
4 
5 
6 
8 

The causes of these later rises lie bid 
from general observation. There can be 
no doubt, but what the restoration of peace 
to Europe, produced the reduction of gold 
from 5 10 0 to 4 1 6. 

The greatest quantity of gold sworn to 
for exportation, wes, in June, 21,856 
ounces; of silver, in July, 257,223 ounces ; 
at which time the price of the precious 
metals was rapidly falling. 

The progress of the course of rxcnaneEe 
has experie ced an answerable sensation ; 
we take as instances, = 

1814. Amsterdam. 

Jan. 18 30 0 Us. 2 
Feb. 15 31 
Apri 5 30 
Jun 21 33 
Jui 9 
Aug. 2 


1 
1 


or Sr HOA AH 


Hamburgh. 
28 0 


Oct. 18 
Nov. 15 


BOHR HMMS 
ODP OKO 


33 
36 
36 
35 
35 
34 
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The highest term is in August, after such 
a vast quantity of gold and silver had been 
exported. : 
or the last three years, (omitting 1814) 
The IMPORTS were 
Jan. 5. G. Britain. Ireland. Total. 
1811 69,931,429 10,301,358 80,232,767 
1812 46,665,186 11,361,338 60,019,241 
1813 46,583,696 18,841,190 60,424,876 


The EXPORTS from GREAT BRITAIN. 
Jan. 5. Brit. Prod. For. & Col. Total, 
1811 49,975,634 15,324,797 65,300,451 
1812 $4,017,281 11,589,112 46,506,393 
1813 43,657,864 16,797,450 60,455,314 
The EXPORTS from IRELAND, 
Jun.5. Trish Prod. For. & Col. Total. 
1S1L 10,847,520 1,244,105 19,091,625 
1812 11,567,219 408,400 12,075,619 
1813 12,747,647 522,641 13,270,288 
EXPORTS. 
Total GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
77,392.056 
1812 58,582,012 
1815 73,725,602 
These tables shew the extremely disad- 
vautageous consequence to this manufactu- 
ring country of war among our customers. 
The preparations for invadjng Russia in 
1812, and for resisting that invasion, occu- 
pied all the money, that otherwise would 
have been engaged in Commerce. Those 
who bore arms, with their connections, and 
friends: in short, the whole Continent was 
interested too strongly to think ofmerchan. 
dize. Violent extremes of h and fear, 
are utter enemies to trade. “This, how- 
ever, passed :—It will naturally be con- 
cluded, that the free export of commodities 
during the last year, has greatly diminished 
the stocks on hand, at the close of it. The 
following are a few articles of comparison. 
1818. SUGAR. * 1814. 
87,726 bhds. Brit. Pl. 24,506 
10,925 trs. Do. 7,228 
bris. Do. 1,545 
9,217 hhds. Martinique,&c. 4,968 cks. 
7,038 Chests Havannah 4,000 
2,500 ——-— Brazils 1,500 
COFFEE. 
47,795 bhds. Brit. Pl. $7,508 esk. 
137,080 bris.& bags Do. 155,494 
8,640 hhds. Martinique, &c. 
£9,712 bris.& bags Do. 
COTTON. 
East India 
Brazil 
West India 
America 
Smyrna 
RUM. 
Casks 


17,800 
30,100 
1,000 
500 


22,784 punch. 
234 hhds. 
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The general result is, that the warehouses 
in which foreign articles of import had 
been lodged, are vow in great measure, 
cleared ;—or are clearing :—also, that much 
of the stock that formerly was spoken of 
as ovcr-loading our warehousis, i. of 
tish origin, has also beeu removed, and has 
either accompanied the foreign, or freely 
gone elsewhere to other markets. If it 
were in our’ power, to examine the ware- 
houses of the East India Company, &c. 
we should, doubtless, find the same causes 
of clearance prevailing ; and goods to the 
amount of many millions sterling in value, 
either moved, or moving, from places which 
they had too long occupied. Such reports, 
will no doubt, be laid before parliament at 
the proper time. 

It cannot be supposed that the returns 
for these exports, are as yet received by 
our manufacturers, generally, or are even 
in a forward progress of remittance to our 
merchants, to that advantage which will 
be experienced in the course of the year. 
Many of those goods, though sent abroad, 
have not found purchasers ; of those which 
have found purchasers. a considerable part 
has not yet reached the cousumer. Now, 
the cousumer buys vn a credit; the dealer, 
therefore, buys on a credit also; and till 
this credit be expired, returns cannot be 
realized. The geueral poverty of the mass 
of the population on the Continent, obliges 
them to content themselves with coarse 
goods for the present: and until they can 
obtain remittances and cash for their com- 
modities, prudence enjoins their submission 
to the dictates of necessity. 

There is, therefore, much to be cone to 
bring commerce up to its proper level, aud 
even to find customers suitable for what 
superior descriptions of goods this country 
has to sell. 

Inasmuch, then, as we have seen foreign 

sugars, &c. go home to their proper coun- 
tries, and must not expect to see them 
replaced by fresh import»tions, to any 
amount, so we must prepare ourselves for 
certain articles, furnished or supplied by 
America, being vo longer sought for in 
Britain, as their depot, but going direct to 
the places of their destination These will 
not be in a state of finished manufac- 
ture ; but will be the raw material for the 
industry of the Continent to work up, and 
improve, to suit our markets. ‘The draught 
from this island, therefore, wili decrease ; 
‘and the import to supply that draught will 
decrease with it. 
' But, here we must interrupt these spe- 
culations for the present. We must uow 
return to onr regular monthly labour, from 
which we have digressed; induced by the 
peculiarity of circumstances. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, January 21, 1815. 


Tue market for Corron has experienced 

some fluctuations: the supply, on one 
hand, has been but moderate ; the stocks on 
sale ure far enough from redundaut; this 
produces some demand from those who must 
replace what they have worked up: on the 
other hand, isthe probability of parchasing 
the commodity at a lower rate, in conse- 
quence of the quantities ready to start from 
America, on the first signal importing the 
ratification of the Treaty ofpeace. When 
these vessels arrive—and they may arrive 
many in company, the price must give way; 
but should the supply arrive in single ships, 
or with any noticeable interval between 
them, the owners will maintain their own 
prices. 

The present average may be known, 
from our reporting Pernamis at 2s. 6d. very 
good : slightly inferior } uuder Maranhams 
and Bahias 2s. 3d. Common Bengals 12d. 
to 13d. The Bourbons at the india sale 
fetched 2s, 23d. to 2s. $34. On the whole 
the market has been dul); and the prices 
at Liverpool declining hove had a corres- 
ponding effect ou the prices at London. 
It is conjectured, that nearly ha fof what 


hos been sold, has been bought to replace’ 


what had been agreed for, hut could not 
be delivered. No disposition to specvlate 
has manifested itself, ui any quarter. 

Suears hove of late found a heavy mar- 
ket. Consierabie parts of what were of- 
fered for sale, were withdrawiu : those 
holders who were able, preferring the 
chance of better offers on future occasions. 
The depression was to the amount of 4s. 
or 5s.a few days ago: it is now a shade 
better; but there are many holders who 
wish to relieve themselves from their stocks 
ou hand, though at some depression. 

Rum is not held in such vast quantities 
as to oblige the holders to submit to lower 
prices; it therefore maintains its late cur- 
rency, and, according to ail appearances, 
seenis likely to continue much about where 
itis The demand of course is limitted ; 
and the business really done, is not exten- 
sive. Bray vy remaius as before: Genrva 
has somewhat revived, but nothing worthy 
of particular uotice. 

Corree shares the general fate of this 
kind of uncertainty, amounting not quite 
to a staguation, yet little short of it. The 
quantity of coffee brought forward by the 
East India Company, has greatly affected 
the market for the West India article.— 
The sale consisted of above 8,000 bales: thé 
Bourbon sold lower from 6s. to 8s; the 
Java sold 10s. lower ;—say, Bourbon 86s. 
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to Gis.: Java 90s.to 94s. This proportion 


of course, determined the holders of the 
Curacoa Coffee; which brought 85s. to 
6s. some Dutch realized 93s. 6d. good 
midciing up to 102. 

Toracco has lately been brought to 
market ; but with no great spirit. Sales 
have been effected sparingly : from the 
same causes as abated other articles. 

Navat stores continue to decline ; Rough 
Turpentine done so low as 18s. Little 
business doing. Say, Tar 3s. to 4s. lower: 
Rosin 2s. lower. Pitch not higher, but 
feeling depression less than the others. 

Hemp, Foax, and al! Baltic 
articles dull of sale. ‘The former prices 
cannot be realized: business nominal. 

Seices decline considerably : Company's 
Pepper at about 12d. to 125d. Privilege 
to4d. to lid. Cloves decline 4d. to 6d. 
Cinnamon and Nutmegs a shade lower, 
The quantity of Nanxeens put up by 
the Company, is no less than—775,800 
pieces: 7 yardsin length sold for, 7s. 6d. 
to Os. 3d: 44 yards to 4s. 6d. or 5s. 

The market for Provisions feels very 
little demand, or even enquiry for Lrish 
Beer, unless at very low prices, or of very 
superior description. Reduced rates have 
taken place in Porx; and on those terms 
there is some demand for the supply of 
shipping : but, while Goverument con- 
tinues to discharge ‘Transports, &c. from 
its service, at the rate (in some wecks) of 
250, the owners cannot tell into what em- 

loy to turn them at the moment. Bacon 
is very heavy: the prices unsettled, but 
some business doing, and proposals made. 
Batter in demand: the appearance of hard- 
weather supports it ; but, mild weather 
will lower it,—as severe weather, suppos- 
img it to continue, or to increase, would pro- 
portionately heighten the price. 

The average price of Wheat per quar- 
ter for England and Wales b 
day night’s Gazette, is 65s. 8d. 
Sugar 78s. 54d. per ewt. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—As much as the weather would 
admit, Agriculture through this month has 
been continucd with great spirit in carting 
manure, &c. although the price of all 
grain is somuch depressed, seed has 
been put into the ground since the com- 
mencement of the Year, except Spring 
Tares. ‘Turnips have held out better than 
was expected, consequently rather cheaper. 
Fat Mutton is something lower, as is ordi- 
nary Beef, but the best sort of the last ar- 
ticle has undergoue no alteration in value. 


Store Pigs yot quite sv high as they were. 


last Satur-. 


[S04 


Baxkrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCY suPrRsenep, Dec. 17. 

Chaudley S. Etchells, Cheshire, cotton manu- 
facturer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Dowdall J. Dertmouth-street, Westminster, 
carpenter. Sol, Veal, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster. 

Goundry W. Lower Shadwell, sailcloth ma- 
nufacturer. Sols. Bluat & Co. Old Bethlem, 
Old Broad-street. 

Hobson T. Spilsby, Lincolushire, shopkeeper. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lave. 

Hibbert R. North Meols, Lancashire, reed 
maker. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
Halsted S. Horsham, Sussex, draper. Sol, 

Richardson, Clement's Inn. 

Keppell Z. Alford, Surrey, builder. Sol. Mel- 
lersh, Godalming, Surrey. 

Morris J. Unsworth, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. ; 

Osborne Rdward, Falmouth, merchant. Sols. 
Reardon and Co. Corbet court, Gracechurch 
street. 

Shands T. Providence-row, Old street, baker. 
Sol. Millard, Cordwainers’-hall, Great Dis- 
taff-lane. 

Shuttleworth J.Copthsll-court, merchant. Sols. 
Dennetts’ and Co. King’s Arms-yard, Cole- 
inan-strect. 

Stacey J. Portchester, victualler. Sols. Bleas- 
dale and Co. New Inu. 

Tanver E. Hart-street, Mark-lane, ship agent. 
Sol. Partridge, Blackman-street, Southwark. 

Wildsmith J. Castle-street, Long Acre, cabinet 
brass founder. Sols, Tilson and Co. Coleman 


street. 
Young W. W. Newton Cottage, Glamorgan- 


hie merchant. Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s 
nu. 
CERTIFICATES, Jan. 7. 

John Rees, of Princes-street, Cavendish- 
square, paper hanger —Juhn Rock, of Wednes- 
bury, Stafford, innholder and whitesmith.—Sa- 
muel Jurd, of Portsea, victualler. —William 
Avenell, of Purtsea, Southampton, watchmaker. 
—George Stokes, of Oldswinford, Worcester, 
nail-ironmonger. --- Henry Montague Radford, 
Newington-place, Kennington, apothecary.— 
Jobu Littlewood, of Mortimer-street, Mary-le- 
bone, butcher. Samuel Barnard, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchant. 


Bankrupts. Dec, 20. 

Browall J. Coal Exchange, eoal factor Sod. 
Atcheson, Great Winchester-strect. 

Beliairs G. Leicester, banker. Sols. Edmunds 
aud Co. Chancery lane. 

Bulford D. Taunton, Somersetshire, grocer. 
Sols. Blake and Co. Cook’s-court, Carey- 
street. 

Hewitt and Hopkins, Warminster, Wiltshire, 
grocers. Sol. Davies, Lothbury. 

Pocock R. Kilmiston, Southampton, black- 
smith. Sols. Sherwin aud Co. Great James- 
street, Bedfurd-row. 
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Rowland J. Bramshott, Southampton, dealer. 
Sol. Allen, Clitford’s lan. 

Smith S. Deptford, baker. Sols. Sandom, 
Deptford. 

Stephenson P. Leicester, hawker, Sod. Good- 
hall, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. 
Stone R Garsingtoa, Oxfurdsiire, farmer. Sel. 
Holmes, Greet James-street, Bedfort-row, 
Taylor T. Shipton-under-Whichwood, Oxford- 

shire, publican. Nol. Tara, Warnford-court. 
Wheatley T. Greenwich, cora dealer, Sed. 

Parker, Greenwich. 
Whiteley 8. jun. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. 

Leigh, Poultry. 
Wagstaff Saudy, Bedfordshire, carpeuter. 

Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Jon. 10. 
Thomas Lancefield, of Maidstone, Kent, 
.—N. Harrison, of Wigan, Lancaster, 

worsted dealer.—John Land, of Exeter, coufec- 
tioner —John Fowler, of Birchin lane, London, 
broker.—Thomas Ciewley, late of Beamburst, 
Checkley, Stafford, dealer in horses.—Johu 
Whitfield, late of Quebec, North America, but 
now of London, merchant. —John Ashley, of 
Bath, iwusie seller—Matthias Davey, jun. of 
Cheshunt, Hertford, miller —John Auderson, 
late of Wormwood.-street, London, merchant. 
George Penistone, of Marchmont-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, Middlesex, straw bat manufac- 
turer.—Alex nder Warrand, of Castte-court, 
Budge-row, London, breker—Charles Cope 
Earl Welby, of Leicester, banker. 

BANKRUPTCY Dec. 24. 
Harding John, White Cross-street, Old-street: 

Middlesex, victuailer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Armitage D. Huddersficld, York, innkeeper. 
Scls. Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 

Bloom D. Trowse Miligate, Norwich,merchant. 
Sols. Windus and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Browell J. Coal Exchange, London, coal fac- 
tor. Sol. Atcheson, Great Winchester-st. 

Brown W. Terling, Essex, grocer. Souls. Wood 
and Co. Castle Court, Budge-row. 

Banks W. Bradeley, Stafford, engineer. Sol. 
Smart, Staple luo. 

Cochran E. York, glover. Sols, Bell and 
Co. Bow Church-yard, Cheapside. 

Cottrell W. Chichester, Sussex, saddler. Sod. 
Clarke, Saddler’s-hall, Cheapside. 

Finch T. Southampton, seedsman. Sol. Roe, 
Howard street, Strand. 

Fisher J. Cheltenham, Gloucester, carpenter. 
Sols. Price and Co. Lincolu’s Inn. 

Kenwort 7. Dutton, Manchester, dealer, Sol. 
Hurd, le, Loudon. 

Parsons G ware Road, Middlesex, coal 
merchant. Sol. Pasmore, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton street. 

Rostill W Allisley, Warwick, butcher. Sols. 
Meyrick and Co. Red Lioa-square. 

Sharp J. Camberwell, Surrey, market gardener. 
Sols, Debary and Co. Lincoln's Inn-fields. 

Savege T. jun Westbourne, Sussex, dealer in 
hay. Sol. Nettlefold, Norfolk-st. Strand. 

bookseller. Sol, Evans, 

atton Garden 


Serle R. C. Saffron Walden, Essex, upholsterer. 
Sole Resser and Co. Red Lion-square. 
Stevenson J. Dorset-street, St. Marylebone, 

Middlesex, plumber. Sol, Willingham, Great 

Marylebone-street. 

Sellers D. Fetter-lane, oilman. Sol. Lee, 

Three Crown Court, Southwark. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 14. 

J. Hughes, of King-street, Wapping, Middle- 
sex, victualler—J. Clarke, of Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, London, merchant —J. Gardner, 
late of Wapping High-street, now of Princes- 
street, Rotherhithe, Surrey, dealer —K. Bland, 
of Lancaster, mercer.—H. Ledger, jun. late of 
Mare Pond, Surrey, but nuw of the Spa Road, 
Bermondsey, Survey, dyer. —M. Knowles, late 
of London, but now of Bolton, Lancaster, 
manufacturer —J.Laton, late of Crooked-lane, 
London, trunk maker —G.W. Downiug, late 
of Tower-street, London, wine merchant.—J. 
Hewitt, Poland-street, Oxford-street, Middle- 
sex, coach maker.—T. Islip, of Coningsby, 
Lincoln, victuatler —J. Hardey, late ot Hough- 
ton Regis, Bedford, straw hat manufacturer. — 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Dec. 27. 
Rowbotham J. Stockport, cotton manufac- 
turer. 


BANLRUPTS. 


Banks J. Newington Butts, stationer. Sol. 
Young, Symond's Inn. 

Butler W. H. Commercial Road, watch maker. 

Sols. Thompson and Co, Leman-street, 
Goodman's-fields. 

Cadman G. Sheffield, cutler. Sol. Battye, 
Chancery lane. 

Emery G. Bromley Wood End, Staffordshire, 
dealer. Sol. G skell, Gray’s Inn. 

Graham J. Carlisle, Cumberland, mereer. Sol, 
Birkett, Cloak Lane. 

Hasted C. Chatham, brewer. Sol. Nelson, 
Palsgrave-place, Strand. 

Knott J. Barfrestone, Kent, miller. Sol. 
Nethersole, Essex-street. 

Legg T. Bristol, mason. Sols. Poole and Co. 
Gray's [un-square. 

Rust J. Lewes, straw hat manufacturer. Sol. 
Gwynne, Lewes. ~ 

Skelton S Plymouth, coal factor. Sol. 
Walker, New Ina. 

S.vage W. Worcester, glover. Sols. Cardales 
and Co. Gray’s Inu, 

Tappenden J. Faversham, Kent, scrivener, J. 
Tappenden, North-court, Kent, ironmaster, 
and F. Tappenden, bernant lron Works, 
Glamorganshire, ironmaster. Sols. Shawe 
and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Watson H. Weymouth Mews, St. Maryle- 
bone, coach maker. Sol. Upstoue, Charles 
street, Cavendish-square. 

CERTIFICATES.—Jan. 17. 
J. Hodgkiuson, late of Liverpool, rope. 
maker.—E. Jackson, of Birmingham, builder. 


BaNKRupTs, Dee. $1. 
Adams J. Bristol, grocer. Sols. Whitcombe 
and King, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. 
Cording J. Batheaston, Somersetshire, dealer. 
Sols. Anstice and Co. Temple. 
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Ball J. sen. Red Lion Court, Watling-street 
merchant. Sol. Nind, Throgmorton street. 

Baton T. Kilcot, Glocestershire, horse dealer. 
Sols. Bridges, Red Liou square. 

Day R. Doncaster, Yorkshire, nukeeper. Scls. 
Longdill and Co. Gray’s lun, 

Garside J. Stockport, Cheshire, cottou spin- 
ner. Sol. Shaw, Cursitor-street, Chaucery- 
lane. 

Roos E. J. Chamomile-street, merchant. Sols. | 
Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 

Rogers J. H. Cavendish, Suffulk, common 
earrier. Sol. Giles, Great Shire Lane. 

Searle R. C. Saffron Walden, Essex, uphol 
sterer. Soly. Rosser and Co. Red Lion Sq 

Wright W. Gateford, Nottinghamshire, malt- 
ster. Scl. Hannam, East Retford. 

Webber S. Westmonkton, Somersetshire, gar- 
dener. Sol. Stone, Taunton. 

Walker aud Co. Manchester, calico printers. 
Sols, Willis and Co. Wernford-court. 


ceRTIFIcaTes, Jon. 21. 

M. Tarnbull, Moulton, Lincolnshire, shop- 
keeper —W Alimond, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
dealer —L. Richords, Honiton, Devonshire, 
grocer.—J. Warren, Fore-stveet, Limehouse, 
cooper. —W. Oliver, Salisbury-place, Lock’s 
Fields, coal merchant —W. S Prestidge, Mit- 
cham, farmer—E. and H. *Hodgsvn, Cross- 
street, Hatton Garden, privters—W. Hill, 
Widdenbam Mill, Wiltshire, paper maunfac- 
turer.—J. Smith, Bristol, cabinet-m ker —T. 
Boddy, Upper Russell street, Bermondsey, 
feiimonger.—T Snasdell, Barton-Budish, Nor- 
folk, jobber. 

BANKRUPTS.—Jar. 3. 

Alexander W. Rumburgh, Suffolk, grocer. 
Sol. Pugh, Bernard-street. 

Bix W. Northiam, Sussex, merchant. Sells. 
Gatty aud Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street. 

Brearley R. Spotland Bridge, Laneashire, 
dealer, Sol. Wigleswort), Gray's Inn. 

Beard J. Great Stambridge, Essex, vietual- 
fer. Sols. Long and Co. Giay’s Inn, 

Barnes G. Ewell, Surrey, builder. 
Ware and Co. Biaekman-street. 

Fynney It. Ashby-de-lu Zouch, Leicestershire. 
wine merchaat. Wilde, Warwick Sq. 

Greenwood W. Leicester, ironmonger. Sod. 
James, Earl street, Blackfriars. 

Goodacre R. Grantham, Lincolnshire, ric- 
tualler. Sols. Extey and Co. Furnival’sInn, 

Herren J. Cratfield, Suffolk, grocer. Sol. 
Nelson, Red Lion-street, Holborn. 

Joha J. Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shop-keeper. 
Sol. Joues, Great Winchester-street. 

Jessurun A. Hawford Buildings, Feuchurch- 
street, merchant. Sol. Parton, Walbrook. 

Johason Messrs. Fleet, Lincolushire, drapers. 
Sols. Edmunds and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Lathbury W. Stafford, miller. Sols. Price 
and Co Lineolu’s Inn. 

Maybury W. Bristol, bottled liquor merchant. 
Sols. Edmunds and Co. Lincola’s lun, 


CERTIFICATES, Jan. 21. 
§. Barker, Norwich, liquor merchant. 


Sols. 
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Needham, Crescent, Minories, merchant. 
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BANKRUPTS.—Jan, 7. 

Ball E. R. South Moreton, Berkshire, paper 
maker. So/, Barber, Chancery lane. 

Bevan T. Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, linen 
draper. Sols. Jenkins and Co. New Ion. 
Firth G. Boston, merchant. Sols. Exley and 

Co. Furuival’s Inu. 

French J. Northampteu, ironmonger. Sols. 
Edmunds and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Goodge T. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Black- 
stock and Co King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

Gresswell R. Burgh in the Marsh, Lincoln, 
shopkeeper. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

James W. Westbury, Wiltshive, linen draper. 
Sols. Jenk us aad Co. New Ion. 

Jackman W. Middle Scotland Yard, Whitehall, 
army clothier. Sol, Dickinson, Verulam 
Buildings. 

Pix W. Northiam, Surrey, merchant. Sols. 
Gatty and Co. Augel ct. Throgmorton st. 
Payater T.C. Falmouth, merchant. Sols, 

Willis and Co. Waraford-court. 

Parker T. Arncliffe, Skipton, Yorkshire, cotton 
manufacturer. Scl. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
Pike T. Hungerford, Berkshire, victualler. 

Sol Hall, Hangerford, 

Scott J. D. Leicester, dealer in cattle. Sol, 
Howell, Symond’s Inn. 

Turner W. S. Bromley St. Leonard, Roman 
vitriol manufacturer, Sol. Jones, Bell court, 
Wallbrook. 

CERTIFICATES, Jun, 28. 
P. Wilson, Shoreditch, haberdasher.—T. 
Hookham, Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. 

—J. Wilsov, Leeds, merchant—S. Simco, 

Woodstock, Oxfordshire, druggist.—W. Clark, 

Sheffield, and A Clark, Lambeth, cutlers —T. 

H. and C. Brumby, Gainsburgh, Lincoinshire, 

sail cloth manufacturers.—T. Jones, Aberga- 

venuy, Monmouthshire, tanner.—B. Parsons, 

Somerset-street, Aldgate, hay salesman. 

BANKRUPTS Jan. 10th, 

Caitcheon R.H. Liverpool, master mariner. 
Sols. Shepherd and Co. Bedford-row. 

Friend R. Old Windsor, dealer in hay. Sol. 
Stokes, Golden-square. 

King T. Charlotte-street, Sadler's Wells, car- 
penter. Sols. Tebbutt and Co. Gray's Inn- 
square, 

Luscombe P. Gravesend, tailor. Sol. Hurst, 
Lawrence-lane. 

Mullins G. Sheffield, edge tool maker. Sol: 
Wilson, Greville-street. 

Macmichaels’, Gitton, and M‘Math, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire, carpet manufacturers. 
Sol. Bagg, Southampton Buildings. 

Owlett J. Chinaman, Kent, farmer. Sol. 
Abbot, Abchurch yard, Lombard street. 

Pullen W. Shaftesbury, victualler. Sols. Dyne 
and Son, Linculn’s Inn-fields. 

Snow T. Stamford, upholder. Sols, Anstie and 
Co. Temple. 

Stephenson J. Bretlon, Yorkshire, grocer. Sols. 
Longdill and Co. Gray’s Inn-square. 

Smith T. New Mills, Herefordshire, miller. 
Sol. Pewtriss, Gray’s Inn. 

Stirley E. Cooper’s Row, Crutched Friars, beer 
merchant. Sols. Chapman and Co. Little 


St. Thomas Apostle. 
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Wyatt W. Dorchester, innholder. Sols. Bal- 
lachey and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton 
strect, 

Willoughby J. Taunton, shopkeeper. 
Pearson and Son, Temple. 

cerviricaTes.—Jun. 31. 

S Hawford, Purtsea, common brewer —J. 
Stennett, Long alley, Moorfjelds, carcase 
buteher.—J. Wadland, Nightingale-lane, but- 
chor.—W. Halton, Richmond Buildings, Soho, 
tailor. 


Sols 


PRANKRUPTs —Jan. 14. 


Westbrook R. sen. Reading, banker, Sci. 
Watkins, Stone, Buildings Lincoln’s Inn. 
Deane H. B. Reading, banker. Sol. Wat- 

kins, StoneBuildings, Linco!n’s Inn. 
Palmer J. Croydon, lace manufacturer Sols. 

Swain & Co. Frederick's Place, Oid Jewry. 
Howard J. Stockport, Cheshire, druggist. Nols. 

Pearce and Sous, Swithin’s-lane, Lombard-st 
Fair J. Aldersgate-street, merchant. 

Hackett, New Court, Swithin’s-lane. 
Ouston D. Beverley, Yorkshire, coal merchant. 

Sols. Lambert aud Co. Gray's lan-square 
Rowlinson W. Hardshaw within Ultindle, Lan- 

cashire, grocer. Sel. Leigh, Poultry. 
Evans R. Bristol, cornfactor. So’s. Whitcombe 

and Co. Serjeaut’s Inu, Fleet-street. 
Sharp R. W. Godalming, Surrey, dealer. Sol. 

Winter, Serjeant’s Lon, Flect-street. 
Kidgell J. Sheffield, Yorkshire, ornament 

maker. Sol. Wilson, Greville-street. 
Crabtree D. Bedminster, Somersetshire, miller. 

Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s Lnn-square. 
Copeland T. Lincoln, founder. 

Windus and Co. Chancery-lane. 
Nevile and Sowden, Leeds, Yorkshire, corn 

and oil millers Sol. Blakelock, Serjeaut’s 

Ina, Fleet-street. 

Horton J. Kidderminster, rope spinner. Sol 

Bigg, Southampton buildings, Chancery-laue 
Herbert S. North Newton, Oxfordshire, cow 

dealer. Sols, Meyes and Co. Red Lion-sq. 
M‘Clatchley R. Manchester, cotton manufac- 

turer. Sol. Hurd, Temple. 
Sharp and Stables, Drury-lane, iron founders. 
Sol. Stables, .Temple. 

Hedges R. jun. Old Bailey, eonfectioner. Sol. 
Osbaldeston, London-street, Fenchurch-st. 
Fraser G. Brixton, Surrey, fourfactor. Sols. 
Dawes & Co. Angel-coart, Throgmorton-st. 
Jevks W. Aldermanbury, silk weaver. Sol. 

James, Bucklersbury. - 
Israel A, Portsea, Hants, merchaut. 

Bennett, George-street, Minories. 
Marsh, Deane aud Co. Reading, Berkshire, 

bankers. Sol. Watkins, Stone-buildings, 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Fel. 4. 

J. Dentinck, Paucras-lane, Cheapside, mer- 
chaut.—W. Whitebrook, Little Moorfields, 
wine merchant —W. Harvey, Lamb's Con- 
duit-place, money-scrivener. — H. Cooper, 
Crawfurd-street, Marylebone, apothecary — 
H. Stone, Wilton, Herefordshire, cornfactor. 
—E. Dadley, Shoe-laue, pewterer—R. Keeys, 
Frant, Sussex, shopkeeper.—S. Hewitt, Bishops- 
gate-street, linendraper—T. Wilmot, Cheyne- 
walk, Chelsea, coal merchant.—J. Bird, St. 


Nols. 


Sol. 
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Martin’s-lane, cheesemonger. — T. Brazier, 
Oxted, Surrey, carpeuter —I Roberts, Herefurd 
wine merchant. 
SCOTLAND. 
SPO UFSTRATIONS. 
Andersou Jehn, Mary Place, near Edinburgh, 
builder. 
Browualee Messrs.4James and John, farmexs 
and horse dealer, Bonnington, near Lanark 
Bowat Robert, spirit dealer, Dumfries. 
Bond John and George, Duubar, merchants. 
Gardeu Fraucis and Sous, Glasgow, merchants 
Garden, King, aud Co. Glasgow, merchants. 
M‘Connel! Hugh, Girvan, merchant. 
Mather and Creig, fieshers and cattle dealers, 
Glasgow. 
Morrison Daniel, manufacturer, Glasgow. 
Stronach Joho, Keith, merchant. ; 
Wilson John, Guild House, Carnwath, farmer, 
grain, and cattle dealer. 
Williamson Joseph, Strathaven, merchant. 


IRELAND. 
BANKRUPTS, 
Burke Robert, Belfast, grocer & spirit dealer. 
Caricton John, Mountjoy-square,Dublin, mer- 
chant. 
Deverell Jou thon, Meath-st. Dablin, factor. 
Furlong L. Ferbane, miller and shopkeeper. 
Fyans Robert, Dublin, merchaut. 
Maclea W. 8S. Newtown Hainilton, shopkeeper. 
M‘ikittrick A. Coleraine, grocer. 
Maziere A.and B. Dublin, brewers. 
Maziere B. and 2. jun, Dublin, merchants, _ 
Newsom M. Cork, merchant. 
Ribton H. Dablin, linen craper. 
Russell John, Russell-place, Dublin, builder. 
Shannon P. Lurgan, dealer and chapman 
Bayley Archer, of Belfast,cotton manufacturer. 
Humphreys Peter, of Dublin, coppersmith and 
brazier. 
M Manus John of Fintona, in the county of 
Tyrone, shopkeeper. 
Morris William, of Dublin, paper manufacturer. 
O’ Ferrall Michael, of Drogheda, shopkeeper. 
O'Hara Henry, of Cork, linen draper. 
Phelps William, of Belfast, iu the county of 
Antrim, merchant. 
Reilly Patrick of Carrickmacross, in the coun- 
ty of Monaghan, dealer and chapman. 
Clarke Matthew, of the city of Armagh, 
woollen-draper. 
Gibbou William, New Road, Dublin, brass- 
founder. 
Hitchcobk Jobn, Dublin, brass-fou nder. 
Sweney Thomas, Strokestown, brewer. 
Ward Jeremiah, Belfast, merchant, 
Bell William, Dublin, merchant. 
Conolly Timothy, Carlow, shookeeper. 
Hayes Matthew, Dublin. ites 
CERTIFICATES. 
Campbell John, of Grenan, linen merchant. 
Coster John, of Cork, woollen draper. 
Joues Arnold, Newry, Down, merchant. 
Dwyer William, of Limerick, woollen-draper, 
Plunket Richard & John, Dublin, sale-masters, 
Allen William, of Greeahills, Dubliu, baker. 
Clarke Edward, Dublin, calico printer. 
Finn Jobn, of Arran Quay, Dub!a; army- 
accoutrement maker. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Jan. 21, 1814. 


£ 
American pot-ash, percwt. 4 


1 
bond. gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 0 
Ditto unrefined .. ewt.16 
Cochineal, garb. bond. ib. 
Ditto, East-India .... 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt 
Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 
Currants, Zant... .cwt.. 
‘Elephants’ Teeth 
Scrivelloes 18 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 95 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 73 
Galls, Turkey .... ewt. 13 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, English .... 0 
GumArabic,Turkey,cwt. 8 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 62 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 50 
Indigo, Caraccas .. lb. 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 
Iron, British bars .. ton 14 
DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 23 
Ditto Norway ...... 14 
Lead in pigs ...... fod 28 
Ditto red ...... ton 30 
Lead white ...... ton 44 
Logwood chips .... ton 13 
-Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 18 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 70 
Dittowhale ........ 36 
Ditto Florence,} chest 2 
Pitch, Stockholm . . ewt. 
Raisins, bloom... .ewt. 
Rice, Carolina.... 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto————, yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks... ...cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ih. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea,.....cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green! ) ton 86 
Wine : 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto Lisbon. . 
Ditto Madeira . or 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 
Ditto Calcavella ...... 73 
Ditto Sherry...... butt 45 
Ditto Mountain ...... 27 
Ditte Claret.. hoge 20 


~ 
wa 
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Andover 

Birmingham .... 

Chesterfield 

Crinan 

Dudley ... 

Grand Junction... Div 7... 

Grand Union 

——-- Surry 

Ditto (optional loan)........ 

Grand Western 

Huddersfield ........0. 

Lancaster 

feeds and Liverpeol ... 

Ditto (new) 

Leicester and Nortbamp- 
ton, or Old Union,..... 

Moomonthsbire....... 

Montgomery .... 

Stratford 

Stroudwater 

Swansea 


East India 
East Country........... eee 


West ladia .... Div. 97,.... 


Highgate Archway 501. sh... 


Butspill 


Insurance Companies. 


[si2 


Navigahle Canal Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, &c. Dee. 24. 


212 


Birmingham 10001. sh.1001.pd. 200 


Eagle 501. sh, 51. pd. 

Globe Diy, 61. 

Hope ° 

500 ‘sh. 501. pa. see 

London Ship 

Royal Exchange 

Union Fire and Life 1001. st 
201. pd. 


Wa‘er Works. 
East London....... 
Grand Junction. . 
Kent (old) .......... 
Portsmouth & Fo rlingtee.. 
West Middlesex 

Hridges. 

Strand 100). sh. all + 
Southwark Bridge.. 


109%— 110 


Institutions. 


London 75 gs. sh. ......... 
Russell 25 gs. 
Surry 30 gs. ...... 


Miscellaneous. 


Auction Mart 

London Commercial 
Rvom ..... 

Gas Light and Coke Company 

London Flows Company .... 


9 15 10 


| 


‘9 Ditto pearl ...... 4 85 — 82 — 
690 — 695 — 
— — 
45 — 45 10 
19 —220 
i0 Dt. — — 
| 10 Bt. — — 
54 Dt. — 
410—— 
9h —— 
208 
i —- —— 
0 
131 — 133 — 
0 
0 10 —— 
0 
i —— 
I 0 0 
0 0 Docks. 
0 
| 0 Road. 
16 1010 — — 
i 29 Mines. 
| 3; 2 
2010 — 
ime 211— 
21 
5 
if on 15 12 5 
14 — 
il 3435 — 
3 
10 2a7— — 
3 Dt. — a 
4 i 
1818 — — 
} 
210 
i ? 
te 
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$13) 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
2232/2 Z| Dryness 
Dec 21 | 35 | 38 | 35 | 29,98/10 Fair 
22 | 35 | 37 | 34 Fair 
23 | 3437/33 | 9 Cloudy 
24 | 33 | 33 | 32 365} 5 Clondy 
25 | 30 | 30 | 31 62] 0 Snow 
26 | 32 | 35 | 35 362} 0 Snow 
27135 | 40! 41 0 Sn KR. 
28 142/38 /37|] ,15]0 Rain 
29 | 37 | 42 | 43 375| O Rain 
30 | 45 | 49 | 40 ,87] O Rain 
31 7 | 44) 41 7 Pair 
Jan 1 | 36 | 41 | 35 | 30,22/10 Pair 
2 | 34 | 35 | 33 45] 0 Foggy 
3 | 33 | 34 | 32 9421 0 Foggy 
4130] 34] 29! 413] 0 Cloudy 
5 | 29 | 33 | 29 314] 6 Cloudy 
6 | 29 | 36 | 30 314) 0 Cloudy 
7 27 | 36 | 36 | 29,84) 5 Fair 
8 | 32 | 35 | 29 y52 111 Fair 
9 | 27 | 38 |} 40} 30,02! 6 Fair 
10 | 41 | 43 | 36 | 29,80) 7 Fair 
Il | 34 | 37 | 35 392] 9 Fair 
12 | 31 | 38 38 98 | 5 Fair 
13 | 27 | 35 | 40 392) 0 Rain 
14 | 49 | 40 | 35 999 | 0 Cloudy 
15 | 34 | 35) 29 | 30,20) 7 Cloudy 
16 | 26 | 30; 30 316) 0 Cloudy 
17 | 35 | 39 29 339 | 0 Cloudy 
18 | 29 | 33} 30 315} 0 Snow 
19 | 26 | 33 | 24 | 29,87] Sa. Sh. 
20 | 27 | 28; 27 172} 0 Snow. 


London Premiums of Insurance, 
January 2A. 


At ll. Ss. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Falmouth, 

At 1 g. Y rmouth, Hall, aud Newcastle 

At 2} to 3 gs. Dublin, € ‘ork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristel, Chester, aud ‘Liverpool. 

At 2 gs. to 6 gs. France; back 6 gs. 

At @ to 0 gs. Gottenbargh. Home 

At 5 gs. Madeira, ret. 2/. 10s. Home 10 gs. 

At 4 to5qs. East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 6 gs. Gibraltar, returns 2; Cadiz, Lisbon, 
Oporto; Home the same, ret. 2 ge, for convoy. 

At 5 gs. Leeward Islands, with convoy, re- 
turns 24 gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga,10gs. 5gs. 

At 10 to 12 gs. Western Isles, home to 20 gx 

At 6 gs. Jamaica, with convoy; return 3. 
Home 20 to 25 ge. 

At 8 gs. Brazils, home 10 gs. 

At 8 to 10 gs. East-Indies, out and home. 

Malta, Sicily, &c 8 gs. ret. 3. 

At 8 as. Honduras, ret, 4. 

At 12 to 15gs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. 
Home 20 gs. ret. 10 gs. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 
00 gs. Home 00 gs 

At 25 to 30 gs. Southern Whale Fishery out 
and home. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


1814. WHEAT. 
Dec. 16 .. 8,458 quarters average 689 34d 
FLOUR, 
Dec. 16 .. 12,292 Sacks, average 648 2d 
AD, Jan. 6. Wheaten 11d. Househ, 9d. 
POTATOES, 

Kidney...... 5 19 0| Ox Nobles... 4 00 
Chenipions .. 4 10 0 | Apple ...... 41086 
ONLONS, per Bushel, 4s 6d to 7s —d 
MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8/b. to sink the Offal. 

Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 
1814. s. d.| a. d. 
Jas. 6 6/8 O17 © 
9..6 0/5 0/7 4,6 8/0 0 

SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 140s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 136s 


Powder, ordinary, Sto 120s 
COTTON TWIST. 


Oct 24. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 10d. 
No. 120 9s. Od. 
2d quality, No. 40 3s. 


Discount—12] per cent. to 15 


COALS, delirered at 13s. per chald. advance. 


Sunderland. New rastle. 
Dec. 26. ., 46s Od to 54 0 | 55s Od to €0 0 
Jaa. 2. .. 46s 6d 48 0 40s Od 55 0 
9. .. 458 9d 480! 448 0d 
16. .. 468 9d 48 O Ws Od HO 
LEATHER. 


Butts, 50 to 56h. 22d | Calf Skins 30 to 

Dressing Hides .. 22d 54ib. per doz. 40» 
Crop bides for cut. 23d | Ditto $0 to 70.. 42s 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 9% 
Soap; yellow, 98s.; mottled 110s.; curd 114s. 
CaNnvDLes; per doz. 14s. 5d. ; moulds Ils. 


Course of Exchunge. 


Amsterdam, us. 34-4 Bitboa 40 
Ditto at sight 34 | Palermo, per ee. 
Rotterdam 10-11 | Leghorn 

Hamb. us. 2 32 | Genoa a 
Altona us. 2 32-3 Venice, 23-2 
Paris, 1d.d. 22-30; Naples 45 
Ditto, 2 us. 22-50 | Lisbon 
Madrid 40 Oporto 67 
Ditto eff 43° Dublin 
Cadiz, 4 Cork 7 
Cadiz, eff. 


Agio Bank of Holler, 3 per cent. 
HAY and STRAW —at 


Hay Straw. Clover. 

Dec.24..5 0 114 0 6 0 @ 
113 6 6 0 

Jan, 7..5 0 O| 212 0 6 0 

0 1144 6 0 


© 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 21st Decemarnr to 20th January, 1814, 


22/9503 654 43) S hut, 97% 934) 164 63| — —| 2p | 662 
96; | — 622} — | —| 13 | op | 663 
24] — 53} — | — | — jist —| — | es: 
1 
— 66: — |s2 — — —] 13/2 | 673 
13 | 3p | 67: 
id _ 1 14 67 
6323) — | 12) 15) 3p! 67 
—_—| 642 — 12 | — | 16} 3p | 672 
94 —| — | 29) 5p | 67 
82° 971 | — —| — | —| 20] 5p | 67 
|Christ-|mas day. 
7| — 653 | 652 2 [824 — —; — —] 20] 6p! 67 
— {653 £| 65 4 | — i162 —| — 20| 6p | 67 
10] — 6 | 652 1 952 | — ‘16 7-16 |; —| — i — | 20 | 6p | 67 
6 | 652 |s2 al — |16 7-16 | 641) — | 11} — 20| 6p | 662 
121952 2 | 654.5 | — 116 5-108 —| — | 20) 5p 663 
653 4 | 64% 5 oa | — 516 | — | — | 12} — | 20! sp | 6s! 
644 65 94° | — 187! 19 | 5p | 663 
16/252!653 | 642 52 942 | |) — | 12] 19] 5p | 
\4 17] — \652 2 | 652 [set joat | 7.16 — | —] 19] sp 
4 18/256 65: | 65! 1 oat | — —| — | 1} — | 5p | 
19/257 6 | 653 4 |s3° 947 | — 16! —| — | 1! 18 | sp | 67 
2581/65: 6 | 652 4 |s3 | — 16} —| 93 sp | 66 
| 
a R Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS, | FRENCH FUNDS 
— — . From November 23, to 
Dec 1 70) 1148 75 
201 | 781) 78 10121014) — | 96) 3 95) 1150 — 
1| 73) — 1817] — | — — | —| 5 73 10! 149 — 
— | — 1817] 1p | 78 1005, 97 | — | 55} 1146 50 t 
—| 783} — — | 77} —|— | —| 45] 1132 — 
—| soi} so isi7} — | — 1004, 962 — | — || 11 [73 sol 1133 — 
if — | 80 [1019 — | — | 78 — | 1394 30) 1141 — 
— | 802 1012/1013} — | 78i100! —|~— | — 15 [74 95) 1148 — 
| = 17 74 75] 1150 — 
19 1150 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 21 44 90! 1150 — i 
1 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK 
ie. | January 28. No late Quotations 
1d 6 per cent.......] 90 -- _ 
New 6 per cent.......| 90 
Louisiana, 6 per cent) — 7] 
Bank Shares. ........ 85 | 86 ~ 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
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